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PREFACE 

When I was asked some months ago by the 
Ministry of Public Worship and Education for 
the Kingdom of Saxony whether I was wilHng 
to deliver a course of six lectures to elementary 
school teachers on the* subject of the authentic 
results of Old Testament research, congratu- 
lating the authorities upon their readiness to 
arrange educational courses dealing with the 
results of theological science, I assured them 
that I regarded it as my obvious duty, in so 
important a matter, to place all my knowledge 
and experience at their disposal. 

The reasons which induced the Government 
to make such a proposal need hardly be ex- 
plained. The question of religious instruction 
in the schools, particularly in the elementary 
schools, had become a burning one all over 
Germany, We, in the Kingdom of Saxony, 
are reorganising our elementary school system. 
The almost unanimous demand of the teaching 
profession for some time past has been, that 
religious instruction should "harmonise with 
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the authentic results of scientific research." 
The Government, to meet this demand, could 
not do better than to invite the recognised 
advocates of the scientific research in question 
to declare the existence and extent of such 
results. On account of its importance to 
religious instruction in the elementary schools, 
Biblical research naturally claimed the first 
consideration. 

Since the elementary school teachers arc, in 
virtue of their profession, reUgious instructors 
also, it was but natural that the Government 
should wish our lectures to be delivered to them. 
As long as the elementary school authorities 
regard the religious instruction of youth as 
their most important task, and particularly 
while they entrust this instruction throughout 
the school to the teachers — as is done in Saxony, 
differing in this respect from the other German 
states, — it is certainly their duty to take care 
that the teachers keep abreast with the advance 
of religious thought. Religious knowledge, like 
every other knowledge, in so far as it is related 
to the exact sciences (like historical research, 
natural science, etc.) is progressive. It is 
subject to continual changes in its positive 
conceptions, in its more pttfect expressions or 
its more suitable formulations. To observe this 
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progress and to keep in touch with it is the prin- 
cipal task of those whosevocation it is to instruct 
youth in the knowledge of religious matters. 

These lectures are easily understood and do 
not require a knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. Originally they were not intended for 
publication, but merely to be delivered to about 
seventy teachers, successful as reUgious instruc- 
tors in elementary schools (among them being 
three female teachers), who were summoned by 
the Government for this pxurpose. Whilst de- 
livering them, at the local University College, 
towards the close of September 1909, my 
audience expressed a wish — which was repeated 
at the end of the course — to have the lectures 
published, and thus enable them to study them 
further, and at the same time give an oppor* 
tunity to those teachers who were either unable 
to be present or had not been summoned, who 
nevertheless had evinced a keen interest in 
them, to read the lectures. 

My chief objection against doing this was 
that I had not confined myself to notes, for the 
" discourses," although carefully prepared, are, 
strictly speaking, not " lectures." When, how- 
ever, through the kindness of a few zealous 
hearers, a written report of each lectiue was 
placed at my disposal, in response to this 
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friendly participation I could not but feel that 
it was my duty to reconstruct the lectures for 
pubhcation. 

Naturally, these reports required a thorough 
revision, as well as to be supplemented from 
my own memory. It is to be hoped that those 
who heard the lectures will find them essenti- 
ally reproduced in this book. I have arranged 
them in exactly the same form as they would 
be, if I had to deliver them again. 

At the close of each lecture questions bear- 
ing on the subject were asked by those present 
The answers to these often gave opportunities 
to further elucidate what had been said in the 
lecture. Thinking that they might occur to 
the reader, I have included in this book my 
answers to some of those questions which seem 
to be of special interest. Some of the sketches 
shown during the lectures are also included, 
and will probably be welcomed by the reader, 
as they were by the hearer. 

May these lectures be found a useful contri- 
bution to the solution of the great and import- 
ant problems which confront our state schools 
— and with them the German and Christiim 
schools generally. 

KITTEL. 
LbipziOj NmMmbtr 1909. 
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The Scientific Study of the 
*"• Old Testament 

RESULTS BASED UPON THE EXCAVATIONS 

Before we begin to discuss the most import- 
ant authentic results of modem Old Testa- 
ment research, it is perhaps advisable to 
consider a not unimportant question, the 
significance of which, I fear, is not fully 
apprehended by many people who are in- 
terested in the advance of thought in the 
fields of Old Testament study. The question 
is : What exactly do we mean by authentic 
results f What idea does this expression 
convey to our minds ? 

The question is not concerned with concrete 

facts, such as the historicity of this or that 

event. We shall consider those matters later. 

Here we confine ourselves to the abstract 

1 
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2 SCIENCE AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 

question of scientific method, viz. in what 
sense may we expect authentic results in 
Biblical, particularly Old Testament, research ? 
Do these results possess absolute or only 
relative certainty? Are all those results 
which we ourselves are convinced to be, in a 
general sense, authentic, to be regarded as 
absolutely certain ; or are there degrees of 
certainty which we, to be strict, must carefully 
distinguish between ? 

The latter proposition is certainly the 
correct one to make. 

A certainty of the first degree is based upon 
documentary evidence, in so far as it deserves 
this name in its strictest meaning, whether 
found in the Bible or in inscriptions, clay 
tablets and papyri, etc., and in so far as they 
themselves give irrefutable information (I 
make this restriction because even an excel- 
lent and, taken generally, a thoroughly 
credible record can contain information and 
expressions which are not clear, at least are 
no longer intelligible to us to-day). 

From a document of this kind we can 
obtain a certainty of the first degree, assured 
facts and abiding results in the general 
historic^ sense. 

Besides this certainty we also have one of 
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RESULTS BASED UPON EXCAVATIONS 3 

the second degree. There are documents 
which, although otherwise excellent, are not 
entirely free from ambiguity, or have come 
down to us in fragments, essential parts 
having been lost. When we have such a 
document, the need for the interpretation of 
doubtful passages and the completing of the 
whole, supplementing the missing fragments 
from other sources, and thus connecting it 
with what is already known, compels us to 
introduce some element of subjectivity and to 
rely upon our own individual consideration of 
what we regard as probabilities. 

Obviously, results obtained in this way can- 
not be so trustworthy as in the first case. 
Instead of real historical truth we possess now 
but a likely probabiUty, a probabihty which to 
the compiler, and perhaps to competent critics 
as well, may be deemed equivalent to a cer- 
tainty. So that the critics feel justified in 
speaking of it as an "authentic result," though, 
strictly speaking, it is only a likely probability, 
which has the support of well-known scholars, 
but is liable to be overthrown by further 
research. It is therefore a certainty of the 
second degree. 

The example cited is only one of many. 
If the document itself is not of the first kind. 
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4 SCIENCE AND THE OLD TESTTAMENT 

but only of the second, e.g. is not the work of 
the principal characters mentioned in it or 
of their contemporaries, but is the product of 
a later period than that reflected in the docu- 
ment, then it obviously can give us only a 
certainty of the second degree. Or, if the 
document itself is of the first kind, but is 
used to explain earlier events than those 
mentioned in it, we can describe such in- 
ferences as absolute certainties only when 
their conclusions, as such, are legitimate and 
decisive. In every other case they are but 
certainties of the second or even of the 
third degree 

There is also a certainty of the third degree. 
Besides documents of the first and second 
classes, we find records of the third class 
which belong, relatively speaking, to a period 
far remote from the events which they 
describe, but which are, on the whole, well 
informed thereof and contain valuable matter 
for consideration. And in addition to conclu- 
sive inferences, or such as may be regarded as 
very probable, which are inferred from facts, 
there are others of a higher degree of proba- 
bility, of a very high degree of probability 
down to degrees of more or less reliable 
possibility. Much of what belongs to this 
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RESULTS BASED UPON EXCAVATIONS 5 

classification bears the stamp of subjectivity 
and depends largely upon the individual 
convictions of the investigator himself. It 
is here that the indispensable hypothexis, i.e. 
a presupposition based upon something that is 
already known, has its place, which is used in 
all scientific research (Biblical and otherwise) 
when a certainty of the first degree is not at 
our disposal. 

In the use and exploitation of the docu- 
ments, the power of discrimination, imagina- 
tion, and intuition naturally plays a leading 
part. In this way the hypothesis is formed. 
To condemn this practice would be folly ; it 
is indispensable, and is everywhere, if kept 
within certain limits, a valuable scientific ex- 
pedient. But it obviously can only give us 
a certainty of the third degree, or, under 
favourable conditions, of the second. How- 
ever, by means of it we can, under certain 
circumstances, attain an assured result in 
the wider sense of the term. There are 
hypotheses — the Coperniean theory is only a 
hypothesis! — which, in the course of time, 
have attained so high u degree of probability 
that they are regarded as absolute facts, and 
are applied by science as though they were 
axioms. This is a shortened form of pro- 
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6 SCIENCE AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 

cedure, a simplified use of language which is 
perfectly intelligible to the initiated, but rather 
dangerous when used by the masses. Not- 
withstanding this fact, public speakers and 
writers make use of it even when addressing 
popular assemblies, although it would be more 
correct to differentiate between what is really 
authentic and what is based upon hypotheses, 
because every hypothesis has not attained the 
rank of the Copernican. In Biblical science 
there are, besides those which are universally 
accepted, assumptions which are confidently 
upheld only by their proposer and his narrow 
circle of followers, and, in addition to those 
which are the abiding property of the science, 
there are others which have had or will have 
but a short existence. 

It will be seen, therefore, how essential it is, 
when the authentic results of Old Testament 
criticism are under consideration, to consider 
first of all the question as to what is the nature 
of the scientific certainty in this particular con- 
nection. It is only when this question has 
been satisfactorily answered that the ground 
is sufliciently prepared for further advance. 
It shows also how easy it is in this as in every 
other branch of science, when addressing the' 
public, to speak generally of "authentic results" 
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when really the certainty is not always of the 
same degree. When an investigator infers 
likely probabilities from what is already 
known, he himself may be convinced that 
he is dealing with genuine conclusions, whilst 
others may hesitate to accept them as such. 
When such is really the case, the hypothetical 
character of the conclusions ought to be em- 
phasised. But even when such is not the case, 
the difference between real certainty and 
merely subjective certainty of conclusions 
must not be overlooked. 

[n these lectures I shall regard it as my 
special task to distinguish between abiding 
facts and the conclusions and suppositions 
deduced from them ; also between what is 
accepted by the majority of scholars and my 
own personal opinions. 

It would be quite interesting here to discuss 
the question of educational method and to 
consider how far {the condition of affairs being 
as described) the results of Biblical — more par- 
ticularly of Old Testament — research may 
be regarded as subjects of religious instruction 
in the elementary schools. 1 must here, how- 
ever, confine myself to my special subject and 
' communicate to you the results themselves, 
limiting myself to the remark that certainties 
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8 SCIENCE AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 

of the first degree (in so far as the subject in 
question may be said to possess them) must, 
of necessity, be the implicit property of the 
schools ; however, certainties of the second and 
even of the third degree cannot be wholly 
excluded, if the teacher is able to distinguish 
between the different degrees. Quite a diflFer- 
ent question, and belonging more to that of 
specific class subjects, is : Under what circum- 
stances, and particularly at what age, have the 
pupils a right to results of this kind ? 

Proceeding now to give an account of the 
latest results of Old Testament research, I 
intend to limit myself to the principal facts, 
classifying the subject-matter under three 
main divisions, and selecting therefrom what 
seems to be of special importance. Of course 
this classification does not exhaust all the 
subject-matter at our disposal, but it will not 
be difficult for anyone to proceed by analogy 
to conclusions on allied subjects, or, with the 
aid of the list of Uterature found at the end 
of this book, to attain further knowledge upon 
the subject. The three divisions referred to 
are results based upon the excavations, upon 
literal y critidsm, and M'pon general and religious 
historical investigatiom. 
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ASSYRIAN-BABYLONIAN PARALLEI^ 9 

Results based upon the Excavations 
In this field of research several late dis- 
coveries have been made which have mar- 
vellously helped us to a clearer understanding 
of the Old Testament. 

I. Assyrian-Babylonian Parallels to the Bib- 
lical Stories of the Antediluvian Period 
We shall first of all make a few general 
remarks upon these parallels and their im- 
portance in the understanding of the Biblical 
stories. Much of what I shall say is probably 
already known to you. The questions at issue 
have for many years past been widely dis- 
cussed, public interest having been aroused by 
the so-called Bible-Babel controversy which 
followed the publication of Professor Delitzsch's 
book. For all that, we cannot omit my re- 
marks from these lectures, but I shall confine 
myself to the principal facts, more especially to 
those of fundamental importance. I shall not 
consider the numerous corroborations, eluci- 
dations, additions, and interpolations to the 
Biblical narratives of the period of the Kings, 
which are to be found in the Assyrian cunei- 
form inscriptions. These are of Uttle import- 
ance for our purpose. 
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10 SCIENCE AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 

We shall begin with the narratives of the 
Creation and the Fall. As you probably all 
know, we find narratives describing the crea- 
tion of the world not only in the Bible but in 
the records of a number of other ancient civi- 
lised nations. These of necessity demand a 
comparison with the Biblical. But, with the 
^ exception of the Babylonian narrative, not one 
of them deserves to be called a parallel. The 
Babylonian is found in several redactions, 
which we shall consider together. 

The essence of the narrative is that, at the 
beginning, there were no deities, but only a 
liquid 1nass. This mass or chaos is mythically 
represented as being composed of Ocean ( Apsu) 
and Sea (Tiamat). From these two the gods 
were formed. The gods decide to bring order 
into the disordered mass, %.e. to create a world. 
The representatives of Chaos try to prevent 
this and rebel. Thus the creation resolves 
itself into a mighty combat between the gods 
and the elements and forces in the world, 
more particularly between Marduk, the god 
of the rising sun and of creation, and TiS.mat, 
which is represented as a mighty dragon. 
Marduk overcomes the dragon and cleaves it 
in half; from one half he makes the firmament, 
and from the other the earth. Afterwai-ds he 
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created the heavenly bodies and caused the 
sun and the moon to shine. Then came the 
plants and animals, and lastly, man. 

When we compare this Babylonian myth 
with the Bibhcal narrative, we find unmistak- 
able points of resemblance. The point of de- 
parture in both is Chaos (" The earth," i.e. the 
world, " was waste and void " ; see Gen. i. 2). 
In both it is said that the original flood 
(Tiamat, Hebrew tekdm) was divided into 
the upper and lower waters. In both we 
find the same sequence of events— first the 
creation of the heavenly bodies, then of the 
plants and animals, and, lastly, of man ; in 
both, the formula, " He saw that it was good," 
seems to play a definite role. 

But along with these similarities we find 
essential differences. In the Bibhcal account, 
God Himself, the Unique and Spiritual, stands 
at the beginning of all things, exalted far 
above them all, and His first act is to create 
light. In the Babylonian narrative, which is 
throughout pantheistic in spirit, Chaos is the 
beginning of everything, out of which the gods 
were the first to be created. In the former 
narrative, God is before all else ; in the latter, 
the deity must first come into being. The 
pagan pantheistic character of the Babylonian 
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narrative becomes especially clear when we 
consider the position of Ti^mat. The ocean 
is thought to be animated ; the dread of the 
sea and its opposition to earth are pictured as 
a dragon, and the whole creation of the world 
is thought of as a terrible combat between the 
deity and nature. By dint of great exertion 
only is the deity able to bring about the crea- 
tion of eternal nature. The account of the 
creation of man also shows the antithesis. In 
the Biblical narrative man is created in the 
image of God, and He breathes into him the 
breath of life ; in the Babylonian narrative 
one of the gods is decapitated, and from his 
blood, mixed with earth, man is fashioned. 
In short, in the latter we have polytheism, 
paganism, and natural religion ; in the former, 
monotheism and a spiritual religion, which 
reaches its climax when it declares that God 
creates by merely giving expression to His 
will. 

Although the differences are so great and 
far-reaching as to place the Biblical narrative 
in its spirit and contents far above the other, 
yet the relation between the two is so close 
that it needs some explanation. It is not 
enough to say that the coincidences are acci- 
dental. In some way or other, we must 
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assume that there was an original source, 
either an oral or a written one, from which 
both have been derived. More will be said 
upon this point later when we are discussing 
the narrative of the Deluge. 

Here 1 shall only point out the abiding 
religious superiority of the Biblical story of 
the Creation. If it was desired to examine 
this narrative from every possible point of 
view, it would perhaps be necessary to take 
into account its relation to the conclusions 
of the natural sciences. But if we did that, 
we should go beyond the limits of our theme ; 
all that we really require will be found in 
what follows.' The superiority of the BibUcal 
narrative is seen in the following facts; — 
First) God Himself is the Creator ; nature 
does not beget itself. The narrative protests 
in the most definite fashion against all manner 
of pantheism. Secondly, God creates without 
difficulty, without struggle. God and the 
universe are not antitheses. Thus the Bible 
strongly opposes dualism. Tkirdly,God creates 
by the mere word of command.' The process 
of creating and the Creator are represented as 
purely spiritual. Fourthly, in the Creation, 
especially that of man, God reveals His 
1 See fiirther on p. 262. 
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nature as power, wisdom, and love. Man is 
His image. 

We have no Babylonian parallel to the 
Biblical narrative of the Fall. We need 
hardly consider the cylinder-seal which, for 
some time past, has been erroneously inter- 
preted as representing the Fall. We can only 
say that the idea of man's original state of 
blissful felicity, often described as the Golden 
Age, is common to many nations of antiquity. 
Similarly the thought that man forfeited this 
happiness through his own fault. The idea 
that the serpent, represented as a power inimi- 
cal to man and thoroughly evil, had a share in 
effecting this, is also to be found ; also the 
conception of the tree of life and many others. 
But all these are isolated fragments ; a con- 
nected narrative which we could call a parallel 
to the Biblical story,has not yet been discovered. 

The best example for the purpose of com- 
parison is the Babylonian Adapa myth. But 
this story deals with only one item in the 
Biblical narrative, and that in a somewhat 
peculiar manner. A god-created man, Adapa 
( = Adam?), lost the immortality destined for 
him, because he refused (p. 15) to partake of 
the bread and water of life which one deity in- 
tended for him, that he might thereby become 
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immortal (at the instigation of another god). 
For this reason Adapa was not permitted to 
remain in Heaven, but was compelled to return 
to the earth. 

At one point a decided resemblance to the 
Biblical narrative is undeniable, i.e. where the 
attempt is made to explain man's mortality. 
Both narratives strike the same keynote : man 
was originally intended to be immortal. This 
was to be effected by eating the food of life. 
But he forfeited this privilege, and hence- 
forth must dwell upon the earth as a mortal, 
afflicted with every evil. But the resemblance 
between them is a very remote one, which 
simply proves that they have been derived 
from a common tradition, nothing more. The 
very great difference between the two is far 
more striking than the resemblance, and with 
it the strength of the moral and monotheistic 
disposition of Israel over and above the poly- 
theistic mythology of Babylon. 

So much may be said upon this subject as the 
result of the excavations. But what we have 
said does not exhaust all the problems relating 
to this narrative and that of the Creation. 
The solution of the other problems cannot, 
however, be regarded as authenticated conclu- 
sions, certainly not among those based upon 
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the results of excavation, and their popularity 
depends largely upon the position of their 
proposer — without accusing the latter of being 
arbitrary and careless. My own opinion will 
be found briefly expressed at the end of this 
chapter.^ 

Much clearer is the parallel to the narrative 
of the Deluge. The Biblical account is well 
known to all. The Babylonian version is 
found in the famous epic of Gilgamesh. The 
epic is written upon twelve tablets, and nar- 
rates the adventures of King Gilgamesh and 
his eflfbrts to obtain eternal life. One episode 
of this ancient poem, which takes us back to a 
period prior to 2000 b.c., found on the eleventh 
tablet, describes the Deluge. This, like the 
Biblical narrative, tells of a pious man, here 
called Utnapishtin (also Xisuthros), whom the 
deity intends to save, and who, for that purpose, 
is commanded to build a ship, into which he 
takes all kinds of animals. After the waters 
of the flood have receded, he sends forth first a 
dove, then a swallow, and lastly a raven. 

One cannot fail to note the wonderful 
harmony which exists between the two narra- 
tives. But here again the differences are at 
once obvious, and are greater and far more 
' See further pp. 89, 256 fF., 289 If. 
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significant than the coincidences. The nar- 
rators take totally different points of view : one 
reflects an exalted monotheism ; the other, 
polytheism with all its weaknesses and short- 
comings. In the Babylonian narrative the 
gods themselves are terrified at the flood and 
flee to heaven, and there cower like whipped 
"dogs"; and when Noah offers the sacrifice, 
they collect around it " like flies." These 
examples offer sufficient proofs that even here, 
where the points of resemblance are prominent, 
we find in one a refining and recasting of the 
most exalted kind, but in the other confusion. 
But how is the parallel to he explained ? 
This question brings us back once more to 
the narrative of the Creation, It has often 
been maintained that the Jews became ac- 
quainted with Babylonian myths for the flrst 
time during the Exile, and that a Jewish priest 
appropriated them and remodelled them after 
his own fashion. Whatever may be said in 
other respects concerning the latest recension 
(the Priestly) of certain Old Testament narra- 
tives, it is highly improbable that Israel did not 
become acquainted with these myths prior to 
the Exile. One seizes, therefore, upon the 
possible alternative explanation, and assumes 
that they became known to Israel in the 
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days of Omri and Ahab — at which time the 
political relations of Israel with Assyria were 
very close, and when Israel's conceptions were 
influenced by Babylonian thought. As long 
as the Amarna tablets were unknown, such a 
theory was quite feasible. But since we have 
become acquainted with these, and have learnt 
that even at the time of their composition— the 
fifteenth century B.C. — Babylonian mythology 
was read and studied in Canaan, this theory 
may also be regarded as superseded. Since 
the early Canaanites knew some of these myths 
before Israel became a people — how they 
became acquainted with them we shall explain 
later, — everything points to the fact that the 
Babylonian version of the Creation and the 
Deluge' became known to the Israelites, at the 
latest, soon after their settlement in Canaan, 
i.e. in the period of the Judges. 

It is quite possible that Israel became ac- 
quainted with these myths in this manner, and 
that, under the influence of prophetical ideals, 
they were remodelled and gradually attained 
the form in which we now find them. This 
view has the support of many scholars, 
but personally I am unwilling to accept it, 
at least as far as the narrative of the Deluge 
,is concerned. We can hardly gainsay the 
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Biblical tradition according to which many 
of the later Israelites derive their origin from 
the Far East. If this tradition is true, and 
if even in antiquity these narratives of the 
Creation and the Deluge were current among 
the nations of the East, it is highly probable 
that the nomad tribes from whom the Israelites 
were descended possessed a knowledge of these 
traditions in remote times, before they ever 
came into contact with the Canaanites. 

if we accept the view — and it is favoured 
by the majority of scholars — that the tradition 
of the Deluge is founded upon some great 
historical flood which inundated large tracts 
of country, we can quite easily conceive that 
both the Biblical and Babylonian narratives 
rest upon common reminiscences — not confined 
to these two peoples — which at an early period 
were augmented by legendary matter, after 
which each was developed independently. 
The similarity between the two is too great 
to deny that they existed together for some 
time, but the difference between them is also 
too great to deny that they afterwards de- 
veloped independently of one another. 

Finally, a few words concerning the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs. In Gen. v. we find a 
list of ten patriarchs from Adam to Noah. 
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The list belongs to the Priestly code (P) — a 
designation which we will explain later.* In 
another place, namely, in the Jahwistic (J) 
version of the antediluvian history, we find 
fragments of two other genealogical tables — 
a short one from Adam to Enosh, and a longer 
one from Adam through Cain to Lamech (the 
father of Noah). Examining these fragments 
closely, we find that they are related and are 
really one list, and are the Jahwistic parallel to 
the Priestly table. 

A further examination of these parallels, 
due regard being paid to the meanings of the 
Hebrew names in both, as well as to certain 
slight variations in their form, gives us con- 
vincing proofs that the two tables, the Priestly 
and the Jahwistic, are based upon one and the 
same original. To understand how this is 
possible, we must, for the present, assume that 
(No. 4) Cain and Kenan are but variants of 
the same name, likewise (No. 6) Irad and 
Jared, and (No. 8) Methushael and Methuselah. 
There remains only one difference, viz. that 
Enoch is the fifth in the one list, but seventh 
in the other, whilst Mahalalel of P (No. 5) 
appears in J as Mehujael (No. 7). Compare 
the two lists. 

' For this sign, aa well as J, see p. 73. 
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The meanings of Nos. 1-3 areidentical in both 
tables. Adam and Enosh both mean " man," 
Seth probably means " sprout." If, therefore, 
Cain is in the one list referred to as the son of 
Enosh ( = man), and in the other as the son of 
Adam ( = man), he is in both cases distinguished 
as the son of the first man, which further sup- 
ports the fundamental unity of the tables. 

The fact that the Babylonians also possess 
a tradition of ten antediluvian men, who are 
called by them kings, further supports the 
assumption of a common tradition. 

It is true that we know of the Babylonian 
tradition only on the authority of Berosus,* 
but since he has been proved reliable in other 
eases, we can safely accept his authority here 
as welL I shall only cite three of the names 
which he mentions : — No. 3, Amelu, which in 
English means " man " ; No. 7, Evedoran- 
chusor, to give the Babylonian form of the 
word Enmiduranki, is the name of a favourite 
of the deity, who enjoyed special intercourse 
with the gods. There is therefore no doubt 
but that he is, if not in name, the Enoch of 
the Bible. The same can be said of Xisuthros, 
the Babylonian Noah. 

1 Strictly speaking, this ia not & resnlt of " excavation " ; 
but it is better referred to here than anywhere else. 
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So that in Babylon we find an ancient 
genealogical table which, despite differences in 
details, furnishes a distinct parallel to that 
found in the Bible. I think we can claim 
this to be an authentic conclusion, although 
opinions differ in the interpretation of details. 
We may at least maintain the following con- 
clusions : first, that the names and tables in 
Genesis have not been invented arbitrarily, as 
has sometimes been thought, but are based 
upon very ancient traditions, which were 
current in the Orient ; secondly, that the 
Biblical lists, differing as they do from one 
another in details, cannot, without further 
proofs, be regarded as records which give a 
true historical account. 

The relation between the three lists can be 
seen at a glance from the following tables : — 

Gen. T. (P). Gen. iv. 25 f. (J). Gen. it. 17 f. (J). BabylonUn. 



1. Adam 


Adim 


Adam 




2. Seth 


Ssth 






3 EnoBh 


Enoeh _ 






4. K^n— 




-^r 




6. MahakUl 




Enoch 




e. Jared 




Ind 




7. Eoooh 




Mehouel 


EnraiduwDki 


6. Methnwkh 








9. Lameah 




Lameoh 




10. Nosh 






XiButhros 



Let us summarise our results. We are 
able to prove beyond dispute that parallels 
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to important narratives of antediluvian times 
exist outside the Bible. These parallels pre- 
sent a remarkable agreement, even in details, 
with the Biblical version, even though the latter 
shows signs of an independent development. 
This fact, along with the other characteristics ' 
of the Biblical stories of primitive times— con- 
cerning which but little can be said whilst we 
are discussing the results of the excavations, — 
leads us to conclude that the narratives in their 
present form cannot be regarded as records in 
the strictest meaning of the term. Nor are 
they legends or myths in the usual sense of 
the words. Rather are they partly the product 
of a childUke, naive age, partly the result of 
the meditations of great thinkers deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of prophetic religious 
ideas. Thus the most important of these 
stories, without being historical on all points, 
but rather adorned in many parts with 
legends and myths, appear — not in their 
details but in their great principles — as true 
facts of the most exalted and permanent 
worth. 

The story of the Deluge tells of a great 
flood in primitive times which sorely afflicted 
man ; the story of the Creation bears witness 
' See p. 260. 
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to the eternally true fact that the wise creative 
will of the one spiritual God called the worid 
into being ; whilst the story of the Fall tells 
us that once, in the far-oflP past, when created 
beings became conscious for the first time 
that they were men, and afterwards that they 
were sinners, the soul passed through the same 
experiences as those reflected in the narra- 
tive ; it tells us in poetic language that the 
first revolt of the human will against the 
Divine caused an irreparable flaw in our 
nature, and that there was a moment in 
the life of men when they became aware 
of sin and the consequent fearful estrange- 
ment from God. Everywhere where men 
are conscious of the seriousness of sin and 
of evil, it must also be clear to them that 
primitive men — however else they were con- 
stituted and T^hatever their further past 
may have been — did not pass dreaming and 
playing into a consciousness of sin, hut that 
the transition was accompanied by a severe 
shock and a deep fall. That in the widest 
sense is the historical value of the narra- 
tive, although it is blended with legendary 
details and myths. 
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2. I'he Code of Hammurabi and the 
Mosaic Law 

I presume that you all know that in the 
year 1901-2, during the French excavations 
on the site of the ancient Persian capital, Susa, 
a large diorite block, inscribed with cuneiform 
characters, was brought to light. The in- 
scription proved to be a copy of the laws 
issued by the Babylonian king Hammurabi, 
about 2000 b.c. How this Babylonian record 
found its way into ancient Persia is of minor 
interest to us. It is enough to say that the 
site of the discovery was at one time a part 
of the ancient Elamite empire, and that the 
block, which no doubt was looked upon as 
a valuable sacred reUc — in form it resembles 
a stone pillar, a kind of massebah, and on the 
upper part has a picture of the sun-god, who 
apparently is dictating the code to the king 
— was stolen on the occasion of a raid and 
removed to this place (see frontispiece, Plate I.). 

More important to us is the question of the 
significance of this remarkable monument to 
Babylonian and particularly to Biblical re- 
search. Its importance in this respect cannot 
be too highly estimated. There were laws in 
Babylonia before the time of Hammurabi. 
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But the manner in which this king promul- 
gated a code which embraces ahnost every 
phase of life, and so made it possible for his 
empire to attain the highest possible degree 
of fairness in deciding almost every important 
aflfair, may be regarded as the work of a genius. 
This respect is in no way minimised because of 
the imperfections found in the laws— for what 
code is without its imperfections? Without 
doubt, this code, like every other which strives 
to attain fairness, was of incalculable benefit 
to Hammurabi's empire. It was, as we can 
prove to be the case, copied over and over 
again, and tn this way was disseminated among 
the various provinces of the empire. 

Now Palestine, especially the northern part, 
was from the earliest times subject to Baby- 
lonian rule. Whether this overlordship was 
exercised in the days of Hammurabi or not, 
we cannot say, but that it was is quite prob- 
able, considering the great significance and 
power of this king. We can declare with 
certainty that Palestine was under the in- 
fluence of Babylonian civilisation, and that 
this influence continued for centuries later 
throughout the whole of Syria, especially in 
the north. It is therefore by no means im- 
probable that in the time of Hammurabi 
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justice was administered in Syria (which was 
part of the Babylonian empire) in accordance 
with this code. " It is no less probable that, 
after the political severance of Syria from 
Babylon, the former adopted this code and 
made it the basis of its own legislation. Just 
as, several centuries later, when Palestine and 
Syria were in name and reality subject to 
Egypt, we find Babylonian writings and 
myths current in these countries, so also, we 
may presume, was the Babylonian code — 
whether preserved in writing or only orally- 
known and practised in these countries during 
the Amama period and earlier. For the direct 
practical necessity, intensified by the extensive 
commerce with the East, would have compelled 
them to adopt these laws and to put them 
into practice. 

To what extent they were adopted can be 
estimated from the Biblical narratives, apart 
from the Law as such. Compare the well- 
known excerpt from the Biblical history of 
Abraham with the following paragraph (§ 146) 
of the Code of Hammurabi : — " If a man takes 
a wife and she gives a maid to her husband 
and the maid bears children, then that maid 
has made herself equal to her mistress ; because 
she has borne children, her mistress shall not 
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sell her for money ; she shall put a mark upon 
her and count her among her maidservants." 
From this we may conclude at least that at 
the time when the story of Abraham origi- 
nated — whenever that may have been — Baby- 
lonian laws were known in Israel. 

Hence arises the question, What influence 
had the Code of Hammurabi (CH) upon the 
legislation of Israel ? That the Israelites 
possessed legal definitions and practices not 
retained in our present copy of the law is appar- 
ent from the example referred to above, but 
we shaU not pursue this subject. Far more 
important here is the law as expressed in the 
Pentateuch, more particularly as found in the 
Book of the Covenant of Exodus xx.-xxxv. 
and certain chapters of Deuteronomy. If we 
compare these chapters with the Code of 
Hammurabi, we cannot be blind to the fact 
that a remarkable similarity exists between 
them. It is sufficient for our purpose to point 
out a few examples. 

First of all let us compare the general 
formula which is common to the individual 
laws of CH and to many of those found in 
the Book of the Covenant : " If any one does 
so and so, then so and so shall he be treated." 
But further, let us compare the following : — 
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CH. 

g 196 f. If a man hath 
caused the loss of another's 
eye, then someone shall 
cause his eye to be lost. 
If he hath broken another 
man's limb, then one shall 
break his limb. 

§ 200. If one hath made 
the tooth of a man who is 
his equal to fall out, then 
one ^11 make hb tooth 
fell out. 

^ 199, 301. If he hath 
caused the loss of the eje 
of a man's servant or hath 
broken the limb of a man's 
servant, then shall he par 
half his price. If he hath • 
caused the loss of the tooth 
of a freed slave, then shall 
he pay one-third of a mina 
of silver. 

g 350. If a savage ox in 
his charge hath gored a man 
and caused him to die, then 
that case hath no remedy 
(as recompense). 

§251. If, however, the 
goring ox hath made known 
his vice that he gores, and 
the owner hath not blunted 
his horns, hath not secured 
the ox, and this ok gores 
and slays a freebom man, 
then his owner shall pay 
one-half a mina of silver. 

§358. If a man's servant. 



Exodus. 
xxi. 22 f. If any mischief 
follow, then thou shalt give ^ 
life for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for 
hand, foot for foot. . . , 



xxi. 36 f. If a man smite 
the eye of his servant or of 
his maid and destroy it, then 
he shall let him go for his 
eye's sake. If he smite out 
his manservant's tooth or 
his maidservant's tooth, then 
shall he let him go for his 
tooth's sake. 

xxi. 38. And if an ox gore 
a man or a woman that they 
die ■ . . the owner of the 
ox shall be quit. 

xxi. 39. Butiftheoxwere 
wont to gore in time past, 
and it hath been testified to 
its owner, and he hath not 
kept him in, but that he hath 
killed a man or a woman, 
then shall the ox be stoned 
and his owner also shall be 
put to death. 

xxi. 82. If the ox gore a 
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the owner shall pay one 
third of a mina of silver. 



g 135. If a man hath 
placed anything on deposit 
and where he gave it some- 
thing hath been lost . . . 
then the owner of the house 
(where the deposit was 
made) shall make good 
what has been lost, and then 
shall seek out and recover 
it from the thief. 

g 124. If a man hath 
handed over before wit- 
nesses to a man silver or 
gold or anything on deposit, 
and he hath disputed with 
him, then that man shall be 
called to account, and what- 
ever he hath disputed, he 
shall make good twice over. 



§ 126. If a man, although 
he hath lost nothing of his, 
asserts, " I have lost some- 
thing belonging to me " 
... he shall estimate his 
(reputed) loss before God. 
Afterwards (when his de- 
ception against God hath 
been proved) he must give 
double of what he hath 
claimed. 



Exodus. 
manservant or a maidser- 
vant, then shall he give unto 
their master thirty shekels of 
silver, and the ox shall be 
stoned. 

xitii, 7. If a man shall de- 
liver unto his neighbour 
money or stuff to keep, and 
it be stolen out of the man's 
house, if the thief be found, 
he shall pay double. 



. For every matter 
i, whether it be 
for ox, for ass, for sheep, for 
raiment, or for any manner 
of lost thing, whereof one 
saith, "This is it," the cause 
of both parties shall come 
before God ; he whom God 
shall condemn shall pay 
double unto his neighbour 
as recompense. 
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The question which proposes itself here 
again is how these striking similarities are to 
be explained, or, in other words, what conclu- 
sions must we come to concerning the origin 
of the Biblical laws ? 

As far as the Mosaic Code in general is con- 
cerned, I must refer the reader to what will 
be said later upon this subject. Here I will 
limit myself to the so-called Book of the 
Covenant, which, together with the Decalogue, 
is claimed to be the oldest part of the Law, 
Of late the opinion has been advanced with 
increasing confidence that this code (BC), like 
all the other legislative writings of the Israelites, 
belongs to a relatively late period, but formerly 
it was regarded as Mosaic, or at least as be- 
longing to the period of the Exodus. It is 
claimed that in it are to be found traces of the 
period following the appearance of the first 
great prophets, according to some critics, of 
the time towards the end of the pre-exilic 
period, in the reign of Manasseh. Many have 
accepted this opinion as so conclusive a result 
that they have adopted it as an abiding fact, so 
that it is small wonder that this assumption, 
together with the general one that all Israelitic 
legislation originated at a time later than the 
prophets, became an article of popular beUef. 
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We must definitely — and the sooner the 
better — break with this opinion. It has its 
origin in the time and method of regarding 
the Old Testament from a purely literary 
■point of view, and as though it were derived 
from purely Israelitic sources; the chief ex- 
ponent of the method being Wellhausen, of 
whom we shall have a little to say later on. 
Since the excavations have considerably 
widened our field of vision, and have made 
us familiar with periods which even a few 
decades ago were still considered as terra 
incognita, our attitude towards this question 
has undergone a complete change. We know 
now that, many centuries before Moses, there 
existed in a civilised country, having many 
affinities with Canaan, a code of laws which 
has many parallels with the Book of the 
Covenant ; we know also that Palestine, before 
and in the days of Moses, was largely under 
the intellectual influence of the country where 
the above-mentioned laws were formulated ; 
we know too that in those days the relations 
between Babylonia and Palestine were very 
fidendly. All these facts are easily authenti- 
cated. Further, we can show it to be highly 
probable that, before and during Moses' time, 
justice was administered in Canaan upon the 
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basis of the Codex Hammurabi, for how other- 
wise does the narrator of Abraham's history 
assume that the patriarch's action is in accord- 
ance with a good Babylonian principle of 
justice ? 

From all these facts we are justified in con- 
cluding that Moses, when he was looking 
for a system of legislation for his people during 
their march towards Canaan, or the Israelites 
themselves, after their settlement in Canaan, 
feeling the need of legislative principles suit- 
able to the conditions of life in that country, 
found in Canaan itself a living law at their 
disposal which they could adopt and which 
was closely related to the ancient Code of 
Hammurabi. This relation was not such that 
the one was a simplecopy or a mere imitation 
of the other, but that a special code had been 
formulated in Canaan, framed on the lines of 
the gifted work of Hammurabi and having 
many laws in common with it which were 
suitable to the country and its peculiar circum- 
stances and requirements. 

If we can show it to be probable that the 
Israelitic Book of the Covenant is better 
explained as having its origin in the conditions 
of life during the early, even the earliest, 
Israelitic period in Canaan than in those of a 
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later date, then we have satisfied all the 
preliminary conditions to the understanding of 
this code and its relation to its Babylonian^ 
Canaanitish model, and we have now only 
to consider more closely the course of the 
formation of the Book of the Covenant. 

We will first of all consider the question of 
the age of the Code. The supposition that it 
is the product of a late period is true of only 
a few passages, where — as is easily seen — it has 
been subjected to a later revision. Except- 
ing these passages, such a claim can be 
regarded only as the result of a preconceived 
opinion, which was supported by the idea, 
which is now proved to be utterly false, that 
the art of writing was unknown to the 
Israelites in the days of Moses. We shall 
have more to say concerning this conception 
later on. With the fall of this premise, fails, 
of course, the conclusion deduced from it. 

When we consider the individual laws of the 
Book of the Covenant, we find that it presumes 
simple pastoral conditions of life. It speaks of 
agriculture, cattle-breeding, garden and vine 
culture, laws relating to marriage, slavery, 
persons and things, of the blood vengeance, 
" eye for eye," and the like, reflecting the 
conditions of Israelitic life soon after their 
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settlement in Canaan, as we know them from 
other sources. No mention is made of a king 
or of a central government. The tribal chief 
of £xodus xxii. 28 must not be regarded 
as a national ruler, much less the king of 
Israel. The conditions are those of the pre- 
kingly period, when every tribe, district, or 
clan existed in and for itself. In the Code 
we find much that harmonises with primi- 
tive and particularly pre-Israelitic conditions 
of life, and the retention of these is easily 
understood if the Code was framed or was 
adopted at an early date, but unintelligible if we 
must date its origin at a later period. 

A relic of these primitive times is found in 
the law pertaining to the altar in Exodus 
XX. 25, which is closely related to the 
Book of the Covenant, where it is stated that 
the stones of the altar might be hewn with a 
" sword." This peculiar expression is under- 
stood only as belonging to a period when the 
difference between sword, knife, and chisel was 
unknown, i.e. to the relatively early Stone Age. 
At the time of the invasion of the IsraeUtes 
the Canaanites had advanced beyond this stage 
of development, and stood at the end of the 
Stone Age, using, besides flints, bronze to a 
large extent, and, in some cases, iron. This 
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would also be the position of the Israelites at 
the time of their immigration into Canaan, 
unless they had become acquainted with the 
use of iron earlier in Egypt or in the 
ferruginous peninsula of Sinai. The expression 
referred to must therefore have originated at a 
much earlier period. Another proof of the 
primitive conditions reflected in the Book of 
the Covenant is the precept in Exodus xxii. 
29 f., that every male first-born belongs to 
Jahwe. We know that the Israelites, if not 
always, at least very early in their history, 
mitigated this command by paying a ransom, i.e. 
the substitution of an animal for the child {cf. 
Exodus xxxiv. 20). Whoever, in Israel, read 
the words of this command, probably as a rule 
interpreted and practised it in its milder signi- 
fication. But the fact that the law was 
accepte4 into the Code without any alleviation 
is sufficient proof that it once existed and was 
practised in accordance with the letter. And 
we know that the Canaanites practised the 
horrible custom of child-sacrifice. We can 
safely maintain, therefore, that in this case, as 
in the previous one, we have the remnant of 
an ancient pre-Israelitic religious precept, 
which was adopted by the IsraeUtes into 
their law. 
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How then do we explain the origin of the 
Book of the Covenant ? Everything that we 
are able to ascertain about this book points to 
the fact that it was composed in the early 
period of Israel's settlement in Canaan, and for 
the conditions of life in that country. In form 
and contents it has many affinities with the 
legislation of ancient Babylon as practised 
among the Canaanites. The book is not 
formulated to legislate for the Israelites of the 
nomadic period, and does not meet the require- 
ments of their sojourn in the wilderness. 
Since we know from other sources that Moses 
was a lawgiver in Israel (to which fact we shall 
refer again later), there is no reason why we 
should not connect this early Israelitic code 
with him, either in the sense that Moses him- 
self, by reason of his people's immigration into 
Canaan, altered the laws which already existed 
in the country, or that — as is more probable — 
men of the early post-Mosaic period, influenced 
by the motives and principles of Moses, created 
this code upon the basis of the laws practised 
in Canaan. Like all the codes of ancient 
Israel, this was probably originally intended to 
be the law of a definite sanctuary (like Bethel 
or Siloh). 

Whilst we are discussing the origin of the 
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Israelitic code and its connection with Moses, 
we might add a few words about the Deca- 
logue (the so-called Ten Commandments or 
" words "). These are found in Exodus xx. 
1-17, in close connection with the Book of the 
Covenant Of late years, principally under 
the influence of WeUhausen— -the idea was 
first mooted by Goethe, who perhaps did not 
mean it to be seriously adopted, — the attempt 
has been made to maintain as a dogma of Old 
Testament criticism that the real and original 
Decalogue is not found in Exodus xx. 1-17, 
but in Exodus xxxiv. 11-26. With this 
assumption came the other one that we have 
two distinct and separate Decalogues, neither 
of which can be traced back to Moses with any 
degree of certainty. 

Notwithstanding this, I regard this claim as 
everything but an "authentic conclusion" of 
our research, and must warn you against accept- 
ing it. Exodus xxxiv. 11-26 has never been 
a Decalogue, nor does it claim to be such. It 
is only a c-areless recension of v. 28 which gives 
it this semblance, which led Goethe, and many 
others after him, astray. With certainty it 
can be maintained, first, that this passage can- 
not be reduced to ten commandments without 
omitting parts of the text As the passage 
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stands it contains twelve or thirteen precepts. 
Secondly, it is quite certain that the passage 
is nothing other than a parallel to the Book 
of the Covenant itself, or is a part of such a 
work. If one belonged to one sanctuary, per- 
haps Siloh or Bethel, then the other belonged 
to another, such as Mispah or Ramah. 

If this theory of two Decalogues resolves 
itself into nothing, we have only to consider 
the ten commandments of Exodus xx. There 
is no reason why these should not be ascribed 
to Moses. The evidence which from time to 
time has been brought forward to refute this 
claim, e.g. the prohibition to worship Jahwe 
in the form of an image, is by no means con- 
clusive. In favour of the existence of a col- 
lection of such short fundamental laws in early 
Israel is the fact that the ancient Egyptians 
also had such a collection in their Book of 
the Dead. The prohibition of images is ex- 
plained by the contrast which exists between 
the IsraeUtic religion and many other religions, 
and also by the fact that images were seldom 
found in the official religion of Canaan. On 
the other hand, the prohibition against covet- 
ousness should not be interpreted as possessing 
the same force as Jesus gives it when He says, 
" Every one that looketh at a woman to covet 
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her, etc." That is the deeper signification 
which Jesus gave to the prohibition, and the 
meaning we must give to it. But to the people 
of Moses, covetousness meant conspiring to 
gain possession of another man's property. 

Summarising, we may come to this conclu- 
sion: — Much relating to the beginnings of 
Israelitic legislation, which of late years has 
come to be accepted as authentic conclusions, 
does not deserve to be so called, or, to say 
the least, only with great reservations. We 
may regard it as a fact that the ancient 
Canaanites were from the earliest times quite 
familiar with laws and legislation. The tradi- 
tions that Moses gave his people fundamental 
laws, and that the so-called Book of the Cove- 
nant belongs to the early Israelitic period, find 
strong support in this fact, and they are 
further strengthened by the constitution of 
these laws and by what we know of Moses 
from other sources (see below). 

8. Tel-ei-Amarna. — Gezer, Taanach, Megiddo, 
and the Civilisation and Religion of 
Ancient Canaan 
Much of what has been said will be made 
clearer by what we shall learn under this head- 
ing. A true description of the conditions of 
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ancient Palestine before the invasion of the 
Israelites under Joshua has only lately been 
vouchsafed to us through the successful exca- 
vations in Palestine itself. 

A promising beginning in this respect was 
made by the discovery at Tel-el-Amarna, in 
Central Egypt. At this place, in the winter 
of 1887-8, the really epoch-making discovery 
was made, that, in the desert sands of Egypt, 
the political correspondence of the Pharaohs 
Amenophis III. and IV. with their vassals, the 
Palestinian princes and the kings of the Near 
East as far as Babylon, had been preserved 
imtil modem times. 

The correspondence was written upon 
clay tablets, one of which is reproduced 
on Plate VI. (following p. 64). All at 
once this discovery let in a flood of light 
upon the political as well as upon other 
conditions of life in Palestine at the time 
c. 1400 B.C. 

From these tablets it was seen that the 
whole of Syria was at that time subject to 
Egyptian rule, but in such a way that this 
supremacy of Egypt was only a nominal one. 
The numerous petty kings, town and district 
princes really ruled Syria, and they had made 
themselves practically independent of Egypt, 
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but always carried on a vain struggle for 
supremacy with their neighbours. 

Their wars consisted of petty feuds and 
raids, the losers generally appealing to the 
overlord in Egypt. However, the supremacy 
of Egypt in Syria was so far decayed that the 
Phai-aoh was not in a position to consider 
seriously these complaints and prayers for as- 
sistance, and certain nomadic robber tribes — 
comparable to the Hebrews and probably 
closely related to them — more and more openly 
and persistently overran the land. 

No less significant than the description of 
the political conditions of Palestine found 
upon these tablets, is the fact that this corre- 
spondence, although carried on between the 
Egyptian Pharaoh and, for the most part, 
Canaanitish and neighbouring princes, is in 
the language and writing of Babylon. From 
this we see not only that writing was familiar 
to the inhabitants of those lands which soon 
afterwards were to pass into the hands of the 
Israelites, but also how powerful and far- 
reaching Babylonian influence must have been, 
and was. In spite of many centuries of 
Egyptian rule, these lands had not been able 
to cast off the influence of Babylonian civilisa- 
tion since the time when Babylon was supreme 
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in Syria. Doubtless the land had for a long 
time been strongly influenced by Egypt^ — 
this influence being more powerful towards 
the south, — yet that was not enough to sup- 
plant or to overcome the other to the extent 
that the Egyptian language and method of 
writing should be used. We have already 
referred to the importance of this fact in the 
dissemination of Babylonian thought, legisla- 
tion, and civilisation in Palestine. Here we 
shall only remind you of the ofl-nientioned 
and important fact that the discovery of the 
Babylonian Adapa myth is connected with 
the finding of the Amarna tablets, so that 
through the latter we are assured that the 
Babylonian myths were current and studied 
in Palestine. At Taanach we find further 
evidence in support of this. 

This brings us to Palestine and to a con- 
sideration of the modem excavations in that 
country. 

Without mentioning the praiseworthy efforts 
of earlier explorers, I shall only consider the 
work of the last few years. Not far from 
Jerusalem, on the old road to Joppa, where the 
mountains descend towards the coast plains, 
lies the hill upon which are the ruins of Gezer. 
That is the town which was once conquered 
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by the Pharaoh, when Solomon sought the 
hand of his daughter in marriage, that he might 
give it to his son-in-law as a dowry (1 Kings 
ix. 16 f.). It must therefore have been a town 
of some strategical importance, and must have 
been an ancient town which was able to resist 
the Israelites for a long time. The results of 




the English excavations there confirm all this. 
At Gezer it was found — as had been found 
to be the case on the site of Troy and other 
places — that a number of towns or settlements 
had been built in strata one upon the other, 
each succeeding town being built over the 
ruins of the previous one, each being in its 
turn destroyed through some catastrophe or 
other. The same was also found to be the 
case at Taanach and Megiddo. By penetrating 
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down to the bottom of these mounds we are 
able to trace their history back to the time 
of the first human settlement. We cannot, of 
course, ascertain the exact age of this settle- 
ment, but we can safely say that it lies far 
back in prehistoric times. {Cf. the figure on 
page 44. It shows clearly the various strata 
of towns built at different times.) 

One of the most important discoveries for 
our subject was made at Gezer, when the 
excavators brought to light a complete masse- 
bah sanctuary, the like of which had never 
been found before. By massebahs we mean 
stone pillars of various sizes which, in olden 
times, were but roughly hewn columns ; but, 
apart from the crude manner in which they 
have been fashioned and their stunted size, 
they may be compared with the Egyptian 
obelisks. They served as symbols, often per- 
haps were regarded as seats, of the deity, and, 
it seems, were considered by the Canaanites 
to be necessary adjuncts to a complete place 
of worship. They were adopted afterwards 
by the Israelites, especially into the popular 
religion, and are on that account often men- 
tioned in the Old Testament. Luther, in his 
translation, calls them " monuments," thereby 
following the customary interpretation of the 
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significance of these sacred stones as symbols, 
especially as memorial stones, as was done in 
course of time by the Israelites themselves. 
(See Plate IL, following p. 82.) 

Of perhaps still greater importance are the 
excavations made at Taanach by Professor 
Sellin, formerly of Viemia, now of Rostock. 
This place is situated a few miles from the 
better - known town of Megiddo, on the 
southern edge of the famous plain of Jezreel, 
which, watered by the Kishon, is the granary 
of Palestine, and was as such held for a long 
time in the hands of the Canaanites. The 
plain was protected by fortified towns, such as 
Taanach and Megiddo, which had been built 
upon the hills overlooking it. These two 
towns are mentioned in the Song of Deborah : 
"Then fought the kings of Canaan in 
Taanach by the waters of Megiddo " (Judges 
V. 19). The most important discovery at 
Taanach was that of the archives of the local 
king, Ishtarwashur, which were found by 
Sellin, hidden in a clay receptacle. The 
archives were written upon clay tablets, in 
the Babylonian language and script, similar 
to those found at Tel-el-Amama, and doubt- 
less belonging to the same period. They con- 
tain the correspondence of the king with the 
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neighbouring vassal princes. The contents 
prove conclusively the correctness of what 
we said earlier concerning the Amama dis- 
covery. (See Plate VI., following p. 64. It 
shows the extraordinary resemblance in form 
and condition which exists between these 
tablets and those found at Amarna.) 

It has been attempted to minimise the 
importance of the Amama tablets by saying 
that they deal with diplomatic affairs only; 
the fact that they were written in Babylonian 
proves little more than that Babylonian civili- 
sation had strongly influenced Western Syria ; 
that Babylonian was the diplomatic language of 
that period just as French is to-day, and that 
therefore no far-reaching conclusions can be 
inferred from the tablets. But the discovery 
at Taanach has removed this objection. The 
letters of Ishtarwashur are not political, and 
were not written to foreigners in Babylonia 
or Egypt, but were sent to his near neigh- 
bours, dwelling only a few hours' journey away, 
and deal with the most commonplace matters, 
concerning cattle, soldiers, servants, and the 
like. This means that not only matters per- 
taining to international commerce and trade, 
but also everyday affairs, were discussed in 
the Babylonian language, and were toa very 
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great extent influenced by Babylonian ideals 
and civilisation. 

The excavations at Megiddo were carried 
out by the German Palestine Exploration 
Society. The geographical position has been 
already described. It played an important 
part as a Canaanitish and — from the time of 
Solomon — as an Israelitie stronghold. Here, 
as at Taanach and elsewhere, the hill was 
penetrated down to the natural rock, and the 
excavators found, as at Gezer, unmistakable 
relics of the earliest human settlement and 
worship of God in Palestine. The magnifi- 
cent town wall with its faultless glacis and 
ramparts, which the excavators discovered, 
proves to us— what has been especially eon- 
firmed by the discoveries at Jericho — that 
these inhabitants of ancient Palestine were 
past masters in the art of building towns and 
fortresses, and were with reason feared by 
the Israelites. A number of citadels, palaces, 
and temple buildings complete the picture 
which is here, as at Taanach and Megiddo, 
reproduced by means of the numerous indivi- 
dual discoveries, which include all kinds of 
sculpture, besides utensils and ornaments in 
stone, bronze, and iron, and in some cases in 
gold. The most beautiful find at Megiddo 
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is the splendid seal of Shema, " servant " of 
Jeroboam. It is probably the state seal, which 
the minister or wezir of the king — who was 
probably Jeroboam II. — carried in the name 




Fig. 2.— SectioDoftheTown WaUof Megiddo. (By Schmnujher.) 

of his master (see fig. 2 and Plate IX., 
following p. 104). 

The sloping line in the sketch represents the 
side of the mound before the excavation was 
made. Having cleared away the earth to the 
* 
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depth of a few yards, the whole splendid forti- 
fications — they can hardly be imagined more 
perfect — were revealed. We can easily under- 
stand, therefore, how difficult it must have 
been for the invading Israelites to take these 
fortified towns, which were, indeed, in their 
way, masterpieces of the art of warfare at that 
time. 

With the foregoing knowledge atourdisposal, 
we are now in a position to picture the con- 
ditions in which the Israelites of the time of 
Moses found Canaan. 

The Canaanites of that period had, for 
the most part, ceased to be nomads and had 
settled down. They were agriculturists, cattle- 
breeders, gardeners, and vine-growers, trades- 
men and merchants. They recognised no 
central authority, but were the subjects of 
a number of independent princes and chiefs. 
Some dwelt in unprotected villages, but the 
majority betook themselves to the walled 
towns, which were situated generally upon hills, 
and which they knew well how to fortify and 
to defend. They were skilled in many arts 
and crafts, which they practised for the most 
part after foreign patterns, but also, in a less 
perfect manner, in their own way. Assyrian- 
Babylonian models are found, especially in 
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the south, side by side with Egyptian. Be- 
sides these are to be found, especially in 
pottery, early Cyprian and Cretan influences. 
They made their utensils (as well as from clay) 
and their weapons from stone and bronze, and 
they had begun to use iron for purposes of 
war. For documents, contracts, legal affairs, 
and the more important correspondence they 
used the Babylonian language and script. 
This language must therefore have been known 
and used among the upper classes. The mass 
of the people, of course, spoke their own, the 
Canaanitish language, which, however, did not 
possess a script. 

In their religion they worshipped the Baal or, 
better, the local Baalim in the manner found 
described in the Old Testament (see below), 
and at altars with which were associated 
the stone pillars or massebahs described above, 
and the asherahs. These latter were symbols 
of Astarte, the female deity associated with 
Baal. He represented the fertility of the male, 
and she the fecundity of the female. They 
were also connected with the sun and the 
moon. Besides these two they worshipped 
other deities such as the Aramaic weather- 
god, Hadad or Ramman, and others. For 
private worship and sorcery (by means of 
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talismans, etc.), they used a number of small 
idols, which, for the most part, were of 
foreign origin, either Babylonian, like the 
nude figure of the goddess of fecundity, 
Tshtar, or Egyptian, like Isis and Bes. Some 
of these images were 
imported, but others 
were made in the 
country after foreign 
models. They were 
hardly ever used in 
public worship. (See 
figs. 3 and 4 and 
Plates VI. and X., 
following pp. 64 and 
96 respectively.) 

Characteristic fea- 
tures of their public 

Fin. 3.— Small Images of Aaterta „„_t.Ii!n jiro that it 
fromGeijor. Horned, or uerhaps WOrSOip are mat It 

fitted with eyeUta for the pur- „as practised in the 

]io9e of hanging RH amalets. *- . 

open air upon rising 
ground (the so-called high places), and for 
the. most part without any temple buildings, 
and also that generally no idols were used. It 
must be regarded as being more than chance 
that, although the excavations have brought 
to light numerous Babylonian and Egyptian 
images which were used in private worship. 
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not a single one was found which could be 
proved to have been intended for public wor- 
ship, least of all an 
idol of the principal 
Canaanitish deities, 
Baal and Astarte. 
The only eases 
which in this re- 
spect deserve seri- 
ous consideration 
are a few bull im- 
ages, which, how- 
ever, like the bull 
or the so-called 
golden calf of 
Bethel or that of 
the wilderness, did 
not represent Baal 
or Hadad, but were 
mere symbols of J'iV,' ' ' 

deity. Really, they p,^. 4.— image of Astarte recovered 
refer neither to from Uia Ttuina of Oezer. Castin 

clay after an Egyptian pattern, 3 
Baal nor to Jahwe, inches high. (From the report of 

"■-"-giaieir"- — • 



but to the Aramaic ^ "^ 
weather-god Hadad (see Plate X., following 
p. 96). The significance of this fact in 
determining the antiquity of the demand for 
a religion free from idolatry in Israel — which 
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is reflected in the chief commandment in the 
Decalogue — is at once clear. 

Of the religious customs of the Canaanites 
we shall mention only that of ckild-sacr^e, 
because this practice can be proved directly 
from the excavations. The discoveries at 
Gezer and Megiddo conclusively confirm the 
statements of the Old Testament with refer- 
ence to the burying of children in walls. 
Probably the sites of houses were regarded 
as being the property of the deity, and, to 
recompense the latter for the injury sustained 
by erecting a house, a sacrifice was immured 
in the foundation (see figs. 5 and 6). The 
manner in which the corpse is buried in the 
masonry itself (see fig. 5) and not in the 
foundation soil, that is, is really immured, can 
hardly be explained otherwise than as a sacri- 
fice to the god. 

But the Canaanites were probably not the 
earliest inhabitants of the Holy Land, and 
their worship was not the oldest form in 
which the deity had been worshipped in this 
land. On the surface of the earth we find 
relics of an apparently pre-Semitie civilisation 
which point to a very ancient pre-Canaanitish 
population of the land, whilst below the sur- 
face, in caves and upon shelves of rock, re- 
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vealed to us by the work of the excavators, 
similar indications have been found. Perhaps 
the numerous dolmens, i.e. stone monuments, 
regarded as the dwelling-places of the dead, 



Flo. 5.— UTneoDtaiDiug theOorpse of a Child immured in the Wall 
of the Northeni Citadel of Megiddo. (Drawn by Schumacher.) 

which are so commonly found in the country 
east of the Jordan, as well as the menhirs and 
cromlechs, i.e. stone pillars of a peculiar kind 
and sacred circles of stone, are also the remains 
of this primitive population. 

It is at least worth noticing that they are 
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not, like the massebahs, confined to Semitic and 
Mediterranean lands, but are found in mahy 
other parts of the globe, from India in the east 



(Dmwh by Schnmaoher.) 

to Brittany, Ireland, and Scandinavia in the 
west. It is not impossible, therefore, that in 
prehistoric times Aryan tribes, in the course of 
their migrations, settled for a time in Palestine 
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and left behind them these witnesses of their 
occupation of the land (Plate X., following 
p. 96). 



During the past few years, as the result of 
the excavations at Gezer and Megiddo, our 
attention has been drawn to certain reli^ous 
sites which point to a primitive religion be- 
longing to a period long prior to the Baal- 
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worship of the Canaanites — in fact, to the time 
of the first human settlement in P^estine, far 
away back in antiquity. 

These primitive places of worship seem to 
have been boulders and flat, open, rocky 
ledges, with perhaps caves beneath the latter. 
Peculiar round holes — often called cup-marks 
— seem to have been used to receive the gifts 







of the worshippers. The gods appear to have 
been conceived as infernal spirits, having their 
habitations under the earth, in the numerous 
caves and clefts which abound in that very 
rugged, mountainous country. (See figs. 7-9 
and Plate IX., following p. 88, as well as the 
peculiar holes seen in the altar represented on 
Plate v., following p. 5Q.) 

A full description of all the details would 
take us far away from our subject, so we must 
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be satisfied here with making the statement 
that the results of the Palestinian excavations 
confirm, enrich, and often complete the picture 
given to us hy the Bible of Canaan in the days 
of Moses and Joshua, Further, that they give 
us important knowledge concerning the later 
periods ; but, above all, that they have given 
us a new and unexpected vision of early Canaan, 
and have made known to us the fact that 
the country had already attained a high state 
of civilisation when the Israelites invaded it 
under the leadership of Joshua. 
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RESULTS BASED UPON LITERARY 
CRITICISM 

In the foregoing chapter we endeavoured to 
give an account of those results of scientific 
research which are based upon the latest ex- 
cavations, or at least have been obtained 
mainly through such means. But Old Testa- 
ment research is not confined to these. Nor 
did it wait for the excavators — who have only 
begun operations during the last few years — 
to give it a start, but had proceeded on other 
lines and had developed independently of the 
excavations. An important field of research, 
which had long remained untouched, was that 
of literary criticism, i.e. the examination of the 
Old Testament as the literature of the ancient 
Hebrews. 

There is no necessity that anyone should be 
astonished, least of all frightened, that this 
examination of the Biblical works should be 
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called " criticism." There can be no historical 
research without criticism. Criticism means 
separating, distinguishing — the separation of 
the truth of traditional conceptions and theories 
from the false, and then to establish the former 
as historical. Without criticism in this sense 
it is impossible to prove what is historically 
true or false. That the employment of the 
critical method occasionally leads us to a 
premature denial of true traditions, that criti- 
cism can be precipitate and lead to untenable 
conclusions, does not lessen the necessity for 
using the method. These rather only warn 
us to be circumspect and cautious in its 
application. 

When we consider this subject more closely 
we find it necessary to classify the most im- 
portant Biblical works. We find in the Old 
Testament legal, historical, prophetical, and 
poetical literature. This fourfold classifica- 
tion includes all branches of extant Israelitic 
writings. We will now consider — 

1. The Legal Literature 

This we find in the so-called five books of 

Moses, which were known collectively to the 

Greeks as the Pentateuch. The criticism of 

these books is therefore called Pentateuch 
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criticism (or, since the book of Joshua is 
closely connected with these five preceding 
books, one often hears the terms Hexateuch 
(six books)and Hexateuch criticism mentioned). 
If 1 referred to this portion of the Old Testa- 
ment briefly as "the Law" (Heb. Wrdk), as is 
done in the Jewish synagogues, I would only 
be describing its main character. As will be 
seen later, the Pentateuch contains, in addition 
to legal precepts and commands, also a large 
number of narratives and stories, which, how- 
ever, are closely connected with the legal 
parts. 

After the Pentateuch had for many centuries 
been regarded as the work of Moses, of late 
years this claim has been more and more dis- 
puted, and to-day we can accept as a fact that 
the whole book at least, whatever may be said 
of parts of it, cannot be ascribed to Moses. 

The most important arguments in favour of 
the latter view are the following: — It is no- 
where definitely s-tated in the Pentateuch that 
Moses was the author. It is only stated of 
detached portions that Moses wrote them. 
These, however, in comparison with the whole 
work, are insignificant The statements in 
Deuteronomy (xxxi. 9, 24 ; xxvii. 8 ; xxviii. 58, 
61), granting that they are not later interpola- 
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tions, did not originally refer either to the whole 
Pentateuch or to the whole of Deuteronomy, 
but probably only to a comparatively small 
book, out of which the book of Deuteronomy 
was later evolved. It is true that we often 
meet expressions, as " Jahwe spake to Moses," 
or " Jahwe commanded Moses," and the like, 
concerning the various laws, which may mean 
that the contents of the laws should be ascribed 
to Moses, but not that Moses wrote them. 

The expression "law of Moses," which we 
so often meet in the later books, or even the, 
expression "law book of Moses," must not be 
accepted as literally true, although it is not 
impossible that the writers themselves con- 
nected this code with Moses as its author. In 
the course of time it became an article of faith 
in the Jewish synagogue, whence it found its 
way into the later books of the Old Testament, 
that Moses had written the whole " law," that 
is, the whole Pentateuch. It was the custom 
of the later Jews to call the individual groups 
of their holy scriptures by popular names. 
Thus the Psalter was referred to as '* David " 
or " the Book of David," because a large 
number of the psalms were ascribed to David ; 
the books which we still call the " Books of 
Samuel" were so named because Samuel is 
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the principal figure in the first book, although 
in the other parts no mention is made of him. 
In the same way the Pentateuch was ascribed 
to Moses, because he plays the leading part 
therein. The evidences which support this 
claim are found only in writings which are 
chronologically far removed from the days of 
Moses, so that they cannot be accepted as 
historical proofs of the fact itself, but only of 
the views of later Judaism upon this question. 
The latter remark may be made concerning 
the few remarks found in the New Testament, 
where Jesus speaks of Moses as the author 
of a code of laws (John i. 45 ; v. 46). It 
did not occur to Jesus to instruct us con- 
cerning the circumstances under which the 
various books of the Old Testament were 
composed. When he spoke of the writings of 
Moses, he merely accepted the popular mode 
of expression, just as he spoke of the rising 
and setting of the sun, without proceeding to 
show— as was done by Copernicus — that such 
an expression is really incorrect. Just as little 
as the Evangelist, when he stated (Luke iv. 
17 f) that Jesus opened the book of the 
prophet Isaiah and read Ixi. 1, intended to 
hinder us from recognising that these words 
did not emanate from the prophet Isaiah but 
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from a prophet of the Babylonian exile, so 
little are we bound down with reference to 
the Pentateuch by such occasional statements. 
The same remark applies also to John v. 46, 
where the question concerns the contents of 
the five books rather than their composition. 

Since we are unable to deduce any conclu- 
sions concerning the composition of the Penta- 
teuch from its traditional names, we are forced 
back upon the internal evidences, i.e. we must 
infer the authorship and the date of the work 
frtjm its contents. 

A closer observation of these books proves 
conclusively that, in their present form, they 
are not the work of one and the same person. 
This fact is evidenced on all sides both in the 
historical and the legal parts. In the historical 
parts we find a large number of duplicate 
accounts of the same events. We find two 
narratives of the Creation (G«n. i. and ii. 4 ff.). 
The story of the Deluge is recounted in such 
a wajr that it is often repeated in order to 
relate anew certain inciijents in the story {cf. 
Gen. -vi. 5^8 with vi. 9-18, or viii. 2a^'i2 with 
ix. 11^-17, and others). Certain passages of 
the histories of Abraham and Jacob are related 
over and over again, some proper names are 
explained in various ways, etc. {cf. Gen. xxi. 
5 
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81 with xxvi. 83 ; xxxii. 29 with xxxv. 10 ; 
xxviii. 18 f. with xxxv. 14 f.). 

But duplicate accounts of the same events 
and the like are not conclusive proofs against 
the unity of the reporter. It is quite possible 
that the same narrator, either intentionally, to 
inculcate his teaching, or accidentally, as the 
result of literary mannerisms or personal weak- 
ness for repetition and diffusiveness, may occa- 
sionally repeat himself. But such an explana- 
tion is only admissible when the repetitions are 
really only repetitions. But if the duplicate 
narratives recount events from a totally differ- 
ent point of view, then the unity of authorship 
is obviously open to doubt. If, further, the 
differences in details are so great that they 
cannot belong to the same mind, then the unity 
of the author of both becomes an impossibility. 

The second narrative of the Creation lets 
man be created first, and afterwards the animal 
world and the woman were created to serve 
the man (Gen. ii. 7, 8 f., 19, 21) ; but in the 
first narrative (Gen. i.) man is regarded as 
the crown of the creation, his creation following 
that of the animals and plants. Contrary to 
the geocentric — i.e. the earth as centre of the 
universe — point of view of the second chapter, 
the account in chapter i. is from a cosmo- 
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centric — i.e. regarding the universe as a whole 
— point of view. The parallel narratives of the 
Deluge differ from one another, in that in the 
one the flood lasts for a whole solar year, from 
the 17th day of the second month in one 
year until the 27th of the same month in the 
following year, i.e. one year (namely, a lunar 
year = 354) + 11 days, whilst in the other 
account it lasted only 7 + 40 + 7 + 7 + 7 = 68 
days ; also that in the one a pair of every 
species of animals are admitted into the ark, 
but in the other seven pairs of clean animals, i.e. 
such as were suitable for sacrifice. This latter 
difference is, of course, explained by the fact 
that the narrator of the one account does not 
accept the sacrificial worship of primitive times, 
whilst the other accepts it {cf. Gen. vii. 11 ; viii. 
8-5, 18 f. with vii. 4, 10, 17 ; viii. 6, 10, 12, and 
further vii. 2 f. with vi. 19 f. ; vii. 8 f., 14 f.). 

We find the same differences in the histories 
of Joseph, Moses, and many others. In the 
story of Joseph we are told in one place that 
Joseph was given to Midianite, in another 
place to Ishmaelite, merchants ; whilst in one 
account Reuben is said to be the leader of 
his brethren, in the other, Judah. There are 
many diflferenees between the various accounts 
which we have of Moses in £xodus and else- 
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where ; but here I must content myself with 
drawing your attention to the following. 
Should anyone read through the account of 
the events at Sinai, and then try to answer the 
question as to how the narrator was able to 
describe the course of events, he will readily 
admit that it cannot be easily answered. It 
can only be explained by assuming a plurality 
of narratives which were compiled and revised 
by a later hand. One narrator would naturally 
have sought to relate the events in chrono- 
logical order and continuity, and write his 
account from the: same point of view, so that 
his readers would be able to follow the story 
from beginning to end. But in the history 
of Moses this is impossible. When we try 
to follow the course of events we at once see 
that the continuity of the narrative is again 
and again broken, and a new line of thought 
taken up. Moses ascends the mountain, then 
descends ; he reascends and descends again, 
only to ascend again, etc. That is clearly not 
the original form of the narrative, and proves 
a plurality of chroniclers.^ 

I In Exodus six. 3, Moses ascends the mountain ; in 
xix. 14, he descends to the people ; in six. 20, he ascends ; 
xix. 31, 25, he descends; xx. 31, ascends into the clouds; 
xxiv. I, he stands upon the mountain ; xxiv. 3, he descends 
to the people; xxiv. 9, he ascends; xxiv. IS f, ascends 
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We may say that if we persist in regarding 
the narrative as the work of one man, much 
of it remains dark, and in some cases objection- 
able. But as soon as we decide to look upon 
it as the result of the compilation of a 
plurality of sources, much of what was obscure 
becomes clear. 

What applies to the historical passages is 
true also of the legal parts. They also show 
a plurality of sources. We find injunctions 
concerning sacrifice, the festivals, the priests 
and Levites, and many other institutions, not 
once but several times ; but they are such that 
they cannot have belonged to one and the 
same period of time, to the same stage of 
reli^ous and social development. Examine 
the following examples. Exodus xx. 24 

once more ; xxiv, I S, he ascends a third time (to receive 
the law); xxxi. 7, 15, he descends; xixii. 31, be goes to 
meet Jahwe (upon the mountain .'') ; xxxiv. 2, 4, he 
ascends ; xxxiv. 39, he descends. He then publishes the 
laws given to him upon the mountain, KKxiv.-xl. Later he 
receives laws in the tabernacle, Leviticus i.-iii., and later 
again (iv.-viii), without mention being made where the 
laws were received, but, as it seems, not in the tabernacle, 
for in iv. 3 we are told that Moses is to proceed thither 
with the people. Then follow further laws of the same 
kind (Lev. xi.-xvi., xvii.-xxiv.), and in Lev. xxv. 1 we find 
Moses once more upon Sinai, and xxvi. 4'6, xxvii. 34 seem 
to imply that aU the laws in the book of Leviticus were 
given upon Mount Sinai. The narrative is full of such 
contradictions. 
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permits an altar to be built in every place 
where JahweeausesHisnameto be remembered, 
i.e. every place which He deems worthy for 
purposes of sacrifice. Deut. xii. 1 ff., on the 
contrary, declares emphatically that sacrifices 
can be made only at that place which Jahwe has 
chosen. Further, Exodus xxiii. 14 £, xxxiv. 28 
assume three chief festivals which Israel is to 
celebrate annually by a pilgrimage to the 
sanctuary, the Passover, the feast of Weeks, 
and the feast of the Tabernacles. Lev. xxiii. 
and Num. xxviii. f. speak of five great 
annual festivals which obviously, at least as 
far as the sacrificial side is concerned, are 
celebrated at the sanctuary. The book of 
Deuteronomy, when it speaks of the priests, 
refers to them as the " Levitical priests," 
without making any hard and fast distinction 
between priests and Levites. Other parts of 
the Pentateuch, however, such as Num. iii. 5 ff., 
xviii. 1 ff., and others, distinguish betw^een the 
priests, as the sons of Aaron and the rest of 
the Levites, whose position was a subordinate 
one, and their duties those of attendants to 
the priests at the altar. It is impossible to 
conceive that these fundamental differences 
should have been introduced at various periods 
during the lifetime of Moses, and the expla^a- 
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tion that he gave one command at the com- 
mencement of the sojourn in the desert and 
substituted it by the other at a later period, 
is therefore unsatisfactory. For the differences 
are so fundamental that it is quite inconceiv- 
able that any abrogation of one law in favour 
of another by the man who issued the first 
could have taken place. Such discrepancies 
could only have originated in the course of 
time, through changes in the mode of life of 
the people and the presence of entirely different 
conditions and ideas. 

The first to conceive the really epoch-making 
idea that the Pentateuch is a compilation of 
different records, which had at one time an 
independent existence, was, strange to say, 
a* layman in the world of Biblical research, 
namely, Jean Astruc, physician-in-ordinary 
to his Majesty Louis XIV. of France (1753). 
His clever conclusion is now almost uni- 
versally accepted, in spite of all that has 
justly or unjustly been brought against it. 
He observed that in the narratives of the book 
of Genesis — to which book he confined him- 
self—the name of the Deity changed, in what 
. seemed an arbitrary and inexplicable manner, 
from "God" (Heb. Elohim) to "the Lord" 
(Heb. Jahwe), and vice versa, and he con- 
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eluded that two independent records must 
have been compiled to form the present book. 
He therefore distinguished between an Elohist 
and a Jahwist document. These, of course, 
must have been compiled by a third as redactor 
(R). The fact that they (J and E) favoured 
two different religious ideals, and that on that 
account they must have lived at different 
periods and moved in different circles, 
strengthened Astruc's theory. A comparison 
between Exod. vi. 3 and Gen. iv. 26 illus- 
trates the force of this argument. In the 
former passage we are told that prior to the 
days of Moses the patriarchs knew God only 
as the omnipotent One, but that His name, 
Jahwe. had not been revealed to them ; but 
according to Gen. iv. 26, Grod was invoked 
in the name of Jahwe even in antediluvian 
times. Both these statements cannot be 
ascribed to the same person. 

This theory of two records or " sources " 
was later developed by Ilgen (1798). He 
believed that he could perceive two separate 
sources within the Elohist document, an older 
and a younger. Later scholars recognised one 
of these Elohist sources as a priestly document 
or Priestly Code, and so we have a triad of 
narrative and legal writings, which the editor 
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(R) compiled — a Jahwist (J), an Elohist (E), 
and a second Elohist which was also a Priestly 
Code (P or PC). 

P begins with the Creation in Gea i., 
narrates later on the story of the Deluge, and 
then very briefly the events which lead up to 
the great Levitieai laws which we find in 
Exodus xxv.-xxxi. and xxxv.-xl., the whole of 
Leviticus, and a great part of Numbers. J, 
on the other hand, tells us the stories of the 
Creation and Paradise in Gen. ii. f., then of 
the Deluge and the tower of Babel; to him 
belong the beautiful and interesting narratives 
of Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph in Gen. xviii,, 
xxiv., etc., whilst he shows but little interest 
in legislation. E is first introduced in Gen. 
XX., and then can be traced throughout the 
whole Pentateuch as a parallel to J. The 
legislative standpoint of E is found reflected 
in the Book of the Covenant (BC). " In 
addition to this book and the great Priestly 
Code (P) we find other legal writings in 
Deuteronomy (D) and the so-called I-aw of 
Holiness (at one time an independent code, 
but later absorbed into P), Lev. xvii.-xxv. (H). 

For a long time P, because its narratives 
introduced the Bible, was regarded as the 
oldest document, and it was claimed that 
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J, E, and D, or E, J, and D, respectively 
followed it. The theory which is often (not 
rightly, perhaps) called the Grafian hypothesis, 
after Karl Heinr. Graf, at one time professor 
at Meissen, soon disproved this. The Grafian 
theory did not become popular, however, until 
it was adopted by Wellhausen (1878), by whose 
name it was afterwards — wrongly — called, 
whilst the real authors were Edward Reuss 
of Strassburg, Vatke and George. The hypo- 
thesis is briefly this : that P, which had for so 
long a time been accepted as the fundamental 
and therefore the oldest document in the 
Pentateuch, is really the latest, and belongs 
probably to the exilic and post-exilic period ; 
that is, is later than the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the Temple by Nebuchadnezzar. 

After Wellhausen adopted and had force- 
fully restated it, the hypothesis was readily 
accepted ; but it has never lacked opponents, 
who have asserted their opinions against some 
of its most important points, and have em- 
phasised the weakness of Wellhausen's posi- 
tion. To-day, after thirty years have passed 
by, we can try to sum up the results of the 
controversy, and more impartially than in the 
days when the cry was, "For or against 
Wellhausen," to consider the right and wrong 
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of this theory. We may, I think, without 
depreciating or exaggerating the benefits 
gained, make the following remark. Old 
Testament criticism owes more to Wellhausen 
than to any living man. But this theory of 
the Pentateuch as formulated by him has not 
proved itself to be tenable. The objections to 
it proffered by many scholars, among them 
being the writer of these lines, have been 
clearly justified. 

We may ignore as unworthy of our notice 
the blustering of the over-sanguine, who 
speak of Wellhausen's theory as being in 
extremis, or already dead. They who most 
confidently say this are generally those who 
have contributed least towards the realisation 
of their hope. It is true that the tendency to 
regard all the Biblical texts as the product of 
exiUc and post-exilic times, which prevailed 
some twenty years ago, aJ«l which, although 
distrusted by the more prudent scholars, was 
quite natural considering the position of 
Biblical research in those days, has, among a 
wide circle of investigators, given place to 
a sounder theory. At that time our sources 
were confined entirely to the Biblical records 
themselves. Although these documents could 
not make the theories propounded other than 
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probabilities, they were accepted because we had 
only a few authorities outside the Old Testa- 
ment to refute them. To-day, however, the 
limits of our science have been considerably 
enlarged. We now have at our disposal a 
number of facts formerly unknown, and they 
have justified the general point of view of the 
conservative thinkers of two decades ago. 

These preliminary remarks bring us to the 
main question of the authentic conclusions and 
the future problems of Pentateuch criticism. 

Speaking generally, we may say of all 
literary criticism, that we do not possess 
documents which contain " records " in the 
strict sense of the term. We have no direct 
proofs for the existence of the different sources, 
such as the Jahwist, the Elohist, and the 
Priestly. It is only when someone discovers 
a fragment of the Jahwist or Elohist writings 
in the original, or a rtfhable copy thereof on 
leather or papyrus,^ that we shall possess such 
durect proofs. As long as this very remote 

•The kind of writing which we would expect to find 
upon such a document may he seen on the seal of Shema 
which we have reproduced upon Plate XI. (p. ]04). The 
script in which the present Bible was written is shown in 
fig. 10, which is reproduced from the oldest extant manu- 
script, viz. the great manuscript of the prophetic writings 
(date 916 a.d.), now at St Petersburg. 
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possibility is not realised, we must content 
ourselves with a hypothesis, that is, an assump- 
tion based upon observations and facts. 

But the hypothesis or assumption which we 
shall make use of is one which is based upon 




such well-founded observations, and which 
serves to elucidate so many problems which 
without it are difficult to interpret, that we 
may ascribe to it a high degree of probability, 
and claim it as an authentic result of Biblical 
research, in so for as any hj^thesis which has 
survived the test of many decades may be 
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regarded as an authentic result. If, contrary 
to our expectation, we meet facts which refute 
our hypothesis, we must, of course, consider 
them. 

Among the authentic results of Pentateuch 
criticism the most important is the existence 
of several records, historical and legislative, 
from which the present Pentateuch has been 
compiled ; further, that the chief sources of 
antediluvian as well as patriarchal and Mosaic 
histories are J, £, and P, and that J and E 
represent an older tradition than P — a con- 
clusion which I had formed after studying 
Grafs exposition, long before it was proposed 
by Wellhausen. Of the legal writings, as we 
have already heard, the Book of the Covenant 
forms the oldest part and belongs to a very 
early period ; then comes the book of Deuter- 
onomy (D) and the Law of Holiness (H) ; 
whilst P, at least, taken as a whole, represents 
the latest addition to this class of literature. 
As another authentic conclusion, I maintain 
that J and E, in respect of their authorship, 
at least as regards their real authors, belong tx> 
the ninth and eighth centuries b.c. respectively. 

Although most critics are ready to accept 
these conclusions, there still remains much 
diversity of opinion with respect to others. 
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In spite of all that has already been done, 
Pentateuch criticism has still many problems 
to solve. The question of the fonnation and 
authorship of D, and with it the question of 
the age of P, still awaits a satisfactory answer. 
Both questions are closely connected. Since 
Graf and Wellhausen, and others before 
them, it has been regarded as a fixed axiom 
that Deuteronomy is the fixed point from 
which the age of P could be determined, and 
that this Archimedean point should be fixed 
in the reign of King Josiah — more accurately, 
in the year 621 b.c. If P is in the main later 
than D, it follows naturally that the former 
was composed during the exilic or post-exilic 
period. 

But it can be shown that Deuteronomy 
was neither composed in the days of Josiah, 
nor was it a fixed, complete unity. It is there- 
fore not well adapted as a fixed point of de- 
parture for the determination of P. As this 
statement is an important one, I must ask 
your permission to explain it more fully. 

In the second book of Kings, ch. xxii f., we 
find a narrative which tells us that on the 
occasion of a complete restoration of the 
Temple, the high priest Hilkiah claimed to 
have found a law code in the Temple which 
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he recognised at once as the law book of Moses, 
and which, after he had read it to the king, 
was soon afterwards made the basis of a far- 
reaching reform of religious worship. The 
most important reform was the abolition of 
the high places or local (country) sanctuaries 
in favour of the Temple at Jerusalem. 

Does this narrative contain historical truth ? 
This question must be answered in the affirma- 
tive. The account has probably undergone 
revision, but in the main it is intact and 
historical. But what code does it refer to? 
and how did it originate 1 It was for a long 
time held that the whole Pentateuch is meant. 
But the very fact that the book was read so 
often in a short time precludes the possibility 
of its being such a voluminous work as the 
Pentateuch, or even the parts thereof which 
deal with legislation. It must have been a 
comparatively small book. But still more 
decidedly in favour of its being the book of 
Deuteronomy, or some code closely resembling 
it, is the fact that the reforms appointed by 
King Josiah, in accordance with the contents 
of the newly discovered code, are based upon 
an innovation in which the lawgiver of Deuter- 
onomy was closely interested, viz. the central- 
isation of worship in the capital and the aboli- 
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tion of the local sanctuaries with their altars, 
massebahs, and asherahs. 

But how did the book get into the Temple ? 
How was it formed ? It does not require 
much ingenuity to come to the conclusion 
that the whole affair was a hoax, a barefaced 
forgery. It is no wonder, therefore, that this 
has been conceived as the true explanation. 
The book is supposed to have been composed 
by Hilkiah, its " discoverer," or an intimate of 
his. At least, he is supposed to have known 
beforehand all about its history ; he smuggled 
it into the Temple, and later " found " it with- 
out any difficulty, in order to influence the 
susceptible king and thus secure his assistance 
to carry out the decisive reforms commanded 
in the code. 

This opinion, which I am sorry to find 
expressed again and again in modern publi- 
cations, even in the latest issue (3rd) of 
Kautzsch's edition of the Bible, is certainly 
wrong. If Hilkiah, or anyone moving in his 
circle, were the author, the code would have 
been quite different from what it is. In it, it 
is stipulated (Deut. xviii. 6 f.) that the deposed 
local priests, because they were destitute, if 
they should come to the central sanctuary — 
which is the Temple at Jerusalem — should be 
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permitted to sacrifice there and have a share 
of the sacrifice for themselves. Say that a 
code of laws were discovered in the Roman 
Catholic or, more precisely, in the Italian 
Church, according to which the country priests 
of the whole of Italy were to leave their 
churches and to come to Rome, and their 
sustenance, after the loss of their benefices, 
to be guaranteed from the income of the 
Vatican, more especially from the Peter's pence, 
which they would share in common with the 
priests of Rome. Is it probable that such a 
precept could have been commanded by the 
Vatican and the Pope ? 

The attitude of Hilkiah and his fellow-priests 
towards this code, which also gives us an idea as 
to what it would have been had it been formu- 
lated by them, is seen from 2 Kings xxiii. 8 f., 
where it is stated that when King Josiah 
sought to establish the reforms stipulated in 
the code, and to bring the local priests to 
Jerusalem, the Temple priests protested 
against it and hindered him. When we read 
again that the priests of the high places, al- 
though they came to Jerusalem, were not per- 
mitted to take part in the altar services, we are 
justified in reading between the lines and in 
assuming that the hierarchical views and the 
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avarice of the aristocratic priesthood of the 
capital opposed the king's reforms. Thus we 
have conclusive proofs that Hilkiah cannot have 
been the author. 

Nor is it possible that it was the work of 
any member of the Temple priesthood. It is 
far more probable that the author belonged to 
the humbler class of priests. Despite his moral 
and religious greatness and his very great 
spiritual significance, he was a man of lowly 
position, a genius of the type of Jereiniah, 
who was the son of a simple country priest, 
but was nevertheless a genius of the very 
highest order. 

When was the book composed ? To answer 
this question, it is first of all necessary to 
remember that the present D cannot possibly 
have been the book found in Josiah's reign. 
The latter is contained in Deuteronomy, but 
they are not one and the same. The book 
found in the Temple has been enlarged, the 
present D being the result of subsequent re- 
visions. The book found by Hilkiah may 
have been composed in the days of Hezekiah, 
in whose reign the idea of centralising worship 
seems to have taken root. But it may be 
taken for granted that the book did not then 
receive its first form. The sanctuary at 
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Jerusalem, as probably every other important 
sanctuary, had its special ordinances from the 
earliest times, at least irom the time of 
Solomon. They regulated the sacrificial and 
other religious customs and the behaviour of 
the worshippers. It is obvious that these 
sacred laws were, in course of time, restated, 
added to, and revised. Thus, in Hezekiah's 
day, the demand for a united worship was 
incorporated. Some of the commands, how- 
ever, are very old, and seem to be based upon 
a code parallel to the Book of the Covenant, 
and the whole book was on that account 
ascribed to Moses. 

In course of time this code, not without 
reason called the code by Hilkiah, disappeared, 
until it was discovered on the occasion of the 
restoration of the Temple. 

Such discoveries are by no means uncommon. 
We occasionally find accounts, in ancient 
Egj^tian records, of how the ancient rules of a 
sanctuary have been rediscovered after a lapse 
of centuries, whilst Origan tells of a similar 
find at Jericho. But to determine the true 
form of the older Deuteronomy, the one found 
by Hilkiah, as well as of the book based upon 
it, is the task of future research, for the ques- 
tions are, so far, unanswered. 
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If it is shown, and I think it is, that our 
present D is not the product of one person, 
but is a compihition of various sources, it 
obviously follows that it does not merit the 
position allotted to it, viz. the norm whereby 
we may detennine the age of the other docu- 
ments, especially the Priestly Code. The idea 
of the centralisation of worship may still be 
referred to as a norm, but otherwise other 
independent signs must be sought for the 
determination of dates. 

You must remember that neither P nor D 
represents a perfect fixed unity. P, like D, is 
the product of various editions in successive 
periods. Its legislation represents a many- 
sided ritual which must have taken many 
centuries to develop. The legislative and 
historical books which we refer to as P 
received their present form and many of their 
constituent parts during the exilic and the 
early post-exilic periods. In this respect the 
Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis is justified. But 
it is an exaggeration, and must on no account 
be accepted as an authentic conclusion, to 
ascribe the whole of P to exilic or post-exilic 
times. We cannot over-emphasise the fact 
that a great many parts of P, such as the 
so-called Law of Holiness (H) and the laws 
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relating to sacrifices in Lev. i, ff., very probably 
belong to an early period. 

There is nothing to support the opinion, 
which is so often confidently asserted, that 
these laws were first formulated after the fall 
of the state and the restoration was at hand. 
On the other hand, everything is in favour of 
the view that, as was the case among other 
nations, Israel had from the earliest times 
regulated its worship and matters pertaining 
thereto. And since we know that the art of 
writing was familiar to the priests, it is but 
natural to assume that these laws had been 
reduced to writing at an early date. The 
same remark applies to the historical passages 
of P. We need only recall what was said of 
the Creation story, to feel convinced that all 
the narrative parts of P are not to be regarded 
as late productions, even though some of them 
may be. Although I consider that Gen. i. in 
its present form may probably be ascribed to 
the time of the Exile, that does not exclude the 
existence of a much earlier form (or forms). 
Here again we have a wide field of research, 
which so far has not been satisfactorily 
investigated. 

Our position with reference to the two older 
narratives, the Jakwist (J) and the EhJdst (E), 
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is somewhat similar, since the work of deter- 
mining their authorship and date is far from 
being completed. Most of our scholars content 
themselves with classifying the verses and parts 
of verses which belong to J or E, and then 
stating that J speaks here, and E speaks there. 
But this process of separation becomes more and 
more subjective and uncertain the more it is 
applied to details and the less it supposes great 
independent streams of tradition. But the dis- 
tinguishing between J and E is only the com- 
mencement of our work. What we want to 
know is, where did J and E find their material ? 
whether they were copyists or not ? but above 
all, how far can we regard them as indi\"iduals, 
as hterary and religious personahties ? 

To prevent myself from being prolix, 1 
shall here confine myself to a few suggestions 
as to where we should seek the solution of 
these problems. 

We completely err if we — as is the general 
custom these days — regard J not as an indi- 
vidual but as a "school." As true as that he 
had foUowers, pupils, and sympathisers, and 
therefore that he had his school, is it that he 
was an individual of flesh and blood, indeed a 
very pronounced personality. In like manner 
those who regard him as a mere *' collector of 
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legends " fail to do justice by him, for he is not 
that. Rather is the Jahwist a collector of 
traditions, narrator and poet, philosopher and 
religious teacher of his nation. 

As a collector he compiled the various tradi- 
tions which were current in his day — indigenous 
as well as those of foreign origin. The Israel- 
ites found in the land of Canaan narratives 
which from antiquity were connected with 
some particular spots in the country. Such 
was the story of the formation of the Dead Sea 
and the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
This narrative has probably some connection 
with certain reminiscences of some terrible 
natural upheavals in ancient times which oc- 
curred long after the formation of the Dead 
Sea, but which caused its extension towards the 
south. Another narrative of this kind is that 
of Jacob's struggle with the Deity at Mahanaim 
(in the country east of the Jordan), which 
describes how the founder of the Israelitic 
race wrestled with God and at last compelled 
Him to bestow a blessing. Quite early, perhaps 
as early as the time of the collector, this story 
was interpreted symbolically as describing a 
mental struggle, Jacob wrestling with God in 
prayer. It is quite possible that without this 
symbolical interpretation it would never have 
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been handed down to us. But there is no 
doubt but that originally it was believed 
literally. 

Many tYaditions, as we have already seen, 
were adopted by the Israelites under the influ- 
ence of the early Babylonians. These were 
known to J in their original form, and were 
collected and recast by him. There are other 
traditions which seem to have their origin on the 
steppes of South Palestine and the Sinai penin- 
sula. They are probably to be connected with 
natural phenomena peculiar to those parts, 
whence they were brought into Canaan by the 
Israelites, and there collected and elaborated 
by J. Such are some of the Mosaic stories, 
that of the burning bush, and the pillar of 
cloud and fire. 

In all these instances J appears as a collector. 
But his work of compiling was not mechanical 
and slavish ; he revised the traditions without, 
however, doing violence to them. Everywhere 
we find traces of his creative, poetical, and 
controlling hand, and note the piety and toler- 
ance with which he treats religious ideas which 
reflect conceptions of God which had been 
superseded in his day. Boldly — fully con- 
scious of his superiority to such notions — he 
represents God as descending to the earth, as 
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walking through the garden of Eden and 
speaking with men as though He were a man. 
Everything is described so naturally and im- 
partially that it was at one time believed — 
and perhaps is still believed by some — that he 
expressed his own opinions in the narratives, 
and that he was nothing else than a narrator 
of folk-lore. 

How unjust such a conclusion is, is best 
seen where he appears as a narrator and not as 
a compiler. Here he reveals himself not only 
as a true artist and poet, possessing superior 
charm and freshness and an unrivalled descrip- 
tive faculty, but also as a religious personality 
of a very pronoimced type. J the narrator does 
not conceive God as walking on the earth ; 
His abode is in heaven, and He appears to 
men only in visions or through the medium of 
angelic messengers ; He is not confined to 
any one place, but accompanies Jacob and 
Eliezer to Mesopotamia, Moses and the Israel- 
ites into the wilderness, smites Pharaoh in 
Egypt ; in short, wherever the pious seeks and 
needs Him, there is He present with His 
mighty arm to aid and protect him. These 
differences help us to distinguish between the 
passages in which J himself speaks and those 
which he has merely adopted. 
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When he shows himself thus in his true 
colours, we clearly see that he is far more than 
a mere narrator or a sublime artist. Although 
his narratives are full of (esthetic charm, yet 
art is not the end he has in view. The charm 
which characterises his narratives is not an end 
in itself, but only the means to attain a higher 
goal. What he relates are not always mere 
stories ; they are philosophical problems in the 
guise of narratives. He is nothing else than the 
philosopher and the religious and moral teacher 
of his nation. The vital questions which 
affect the human soul, such as : Why must 
man die ? Why have sorrow and pain and sin 
ever come into the world ? Why is man doomed 
to eat his bread in the sweat of his face? 
Why is woman compelled to purchase the 
happiest hour of her existence at the price of 
the severest pain ? Why is it that men, who 
are descended from the same parents, are 
separated into nations with different languages, 
so that they do not understand each other? 
— ^these and many others are the questions 
which interest J and absorb his nature ; and 
what he as a sage, the wisest among the wise 
men of his nation, deems to be the answer to 
them, he has recorded in his narratives. 

What we find in J is not altogether his 
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own creation, still less the product of his ima- 
^nation. He adopted the poems and legends 
which had been transmitted to his days and 
gave them a suitable setting. And what he 
found in the way of myths and narratives con- 
cerning the fatal serpent, the garden of Para- 
dise, the tree and water of life, the tower of 
Babel, etc., he adopted as a foundation upon 
which to build up his ideas, or made use of 
them to support his conceptions. From this 
material, or rather what this suggested, this 
incomparable religious genius created a master- 
piece among the profane as well as among the 
reUgious literature of all ages, which will be 
regarded as a gem among the products of the 
human intellect as long as true beauty and 
piety are cherished among men. 

Whilst reflecting upon these vital questions, 
he rises above the dross of traditional myth- 
ology and he gives his people a higher con- 
ception of religion in a manner worthy of a 
prophet. This he is able to do because he has 
meditated deeply on the nature and existence 
of God — the God of Israel who is also our God 
— and because he referred the questions which 
inspired him to God Himself, and answered 
them in accordance with his idea of God and 
the moral commands which had their origin 
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in Him. He thus creates a work — rather it 
was presented to him by God — in which, it 
is true, we find both myths and legends, but 
which, however, infinitely transcends these, and 
cannot be called either the one or the other. 
The only way to realise its true significance is 
to regard it as a kind of prophetic intuition, 
the work of a prophet, even a prophetic 
revelation} 

In what has been said we have taken for 
granted that J, even though his work may be 
ascribed to the time of the prophet Elijah, is 
based upon much older sources. The same 
may be said of E. Of course it would be 
extremely valuable to be able to determine 
these sources still more closely, especially in 
respect of their age. But as yet everything 
connected with these problems is in its infancy, 
scholars not yet having realised that we have 
here a field for research which demands special 
attention. We shall consider the subject 
further in our next chapter (pp. 97 f., 158). 

2. Nature and Method of Hebrew 

History Writing 

History, in the modem sense of the term, 

cannot be looked for in the Old Testament, 

1 See further pp. 356 ff. 
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at least only to a limited degree. The nar- 
rators of past events did not, as a rule, consider 
it their duty to criticise the historicity of the 
traditions which had been handed down to them, 
and to distinguish between what was true and 
what was false, to separate the legendary from 
the historical. If they did criticise at all, they 
only did so in the sense that they quietly 
ignored what seemed to be untrue. The 
finer differences between popular legends and 
strict history were unknown to most of them. 
Where they, or rather the compilers, do exer- 
cise criticism, it is, as we shall point out later, 
in a different sense. Therefore, what we find 
in the historical writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, generally, is a compilation of narratives, 
describing the nation's past, its great men, and 
its religious traditions, which were current 
among the Israelites and had been gradually 
collected. What we have to do is to examine 
how far these narratives reflect the true course 
of events. 

The Hebrew historical writings, as is the 
case in other literatures, have been developed 
from ballads and epic poems. The ancient 
Israelites must have been a music-loving 
people. Ordinary everyday experiences moved 
them to give expression to their feelings 
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in poetry and song. Marriage and death, 
victory and pillage, harvest and vintage, fes- 
tival and feast, were all celebrated in song. 
When the victorious general returned from 
the wars he was accompanied to his home by 
crowds who danced to the music of stringed 
instruments and songs. The great deeds of 
the nation's heroes were commemorated in 
songs, and thus the great ones of the past 
lived again in the memory of posterity, and 
their deeds endured for centuries. 

It is said that, when Israel had crossed 
through the Red Sea, Aaron and Miriam 
celebrated their triumph in a song, the open- 
ing lines of which are found in Exodus 
XV. 21 :— 

Sing ye to Jahwe, for He is highly exalted. 

The horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea. 

When Deborah had won the battle which 
freed Israel from the power of the Canaanites, 
she is supposed to have commemorated her 
victory in that stirring song which bears her 
name, and which has made her and her act of 
deliverance immortal (see Judges v.). After 
the fall of Saul and Jonathan upon the battle- 
field on Mount Gilboa, David seized his harp 
and lamented over them in song (see 2 Sam. 
i. 17 fit). This dirge affords a striking testi- 
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mony to David's genius and magnanimity, and 
also to his unfortunate rival's fame. And 
when David himself returned from victory, 
the women of Israel sang this song in his 
honour : — 

Sanl hath slain his thousands, 

But David his ten thousands (1 Sam. xxi. 1 1). 

These examples show how popular the 
ballad must have been in ancient Israel. We 
certainly shall not be far wrong if we assume 
that the private and the wandering minstrel or 
storyteller was regarded as an indispensable 
member of society, and his position one of 
honour in Israel, as in the Orient of our days, 
where these men are everywhere found and 
their calling highly respected. At sacred 
festivals, in fairs and markets, at every meet- 
ing-place of men, on the open squares of the 
town, at caravansaries, at the table of the 
king, in the banquets of the great — in fact, 
everywhere and always where an opportunity 
was offered, the minstrel and storyteller was 
sure to be found, singing the praises of former 
heroes, narrating the history of the sacred 
sanctuary, giving an account of its fortunes, 
how it was attacked by formidable enemies 
and how these enemies were repulsed ; or the 
subject may be the ancestors of Israel, whose 
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great deeds were recited, how they were led 
by Jahwe into the promised land, etc. As is 
the case in the East to-day, in places where 
newspapers and books are unknown, the 
minstrel and the storyteller compensate the 
want of these, so also in olden times were 
these people made welcome wherever they 
went. 

The stories and songs were transmitted from 
mouth to mouth and from generation to 
generation : the more fixed their form was, the 
more trustworthy was the tradition. That is 
the virtue of verse. A simple narrative, when 
dependent upon mere oral tradition, generally 
undergoes change unless its contents are 
regarded as sacred, in which case it is care- 
fully preserved. It is true that even in the 
ease of poems additions have been made to the 
original tradition, and in some cases (although 
this is seldom) the poems have been completely 
recast. But when a narrative has once been 
cast into verse, it is more easily remembered, 
and thus guarantees a more trustworthy tradi- 
tion, and at the same time checks any arbitrary 
and haphazard changes. 

Of this kind may have been the oldest 
narratives — of which but a few have been 
handed down to us— of the adventures and 
7 
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fortunes of David and Saul, the great deeds 
and victories of the Judges and the great heroes 
of ancient Israel, and the stories of Moses and 
the patriarchs. Wandering minstrels brought 
them from place to place, each generation of 
minstrels passing them on to the next. We 
may, I think, safely assume that the sources of 
the Pentateuch referred to above, J and E, as 
well as the contents of the books of Judges and 
Samuel, are based upon sources for the most 
part in verse, which were orally transmitted 
from age to age, i.e. upon a kind of epic poetry. 
The age of the sources varies, of course, but 
some of them, like those found in J and E, 
carry us back to the very earliest times. We 
find examples of this phenomenon among other 
nations than the Israehtes, where family trees 
and sacred texts have been transmitted from 
generation to generation for centuries merely 
by means of oral tradition. 

But it is difficult to retain faithfully a 
tradition which is merely orally transmitted, 
even when it takes the form of verse. As 
soon, therefore, as the art of writing began to 
become familiar among a people, it would 
naturally be made use of, first as an aid to the 
memory for purposes of dictation, but in course 
of time as a means of transmitting traditions. 
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Verbal tradition became written tradition. It 
began with recording individual songs and 
poems, traditions concerning the sanctuary, 
stories relating the origin of sacred sites, which 
were perhaps committed to writing at the 
sanctuary, Usts of warriors, heroes and their 
great deeds, state oflBcials and princes, family 
histories or episodes in the lives of the great 
national leaders, etc. 

Of this kind are the oldest parts of the 
earliest historical books of the Old Testament. 
These books, as we now see them, are not in 
their original form, nor were their authors 
contemporary with the events narrated therein. 
The present form was acquired at a compara- 
tively late date. But probably they contain 
examples of all the older and oldest primitive 
forms of historical portraiture. 

In them we find songs and poems of the 
kind mentioned above, we find Usts of David's 
heroes, the officers of Solomon, and narratives 
of all manner of heroic deeds ; in them are 
traditions concerning the ancient Ark of the 
Covenant, the numerous severe trials it under- 
went, and the manner in which it finally 
triumphed over the enemies of Israel. We 
read therein of the deeds of the Judges, particu- 
larly of Barak and Deborah, Gideon and his son 
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Abimelech, Jephthah and Samson ; we find in 
them David's family history, how his sin 
recoiled upon himself and his house, accounts 
of the wars and victories of the great kings, of 
Samuel and Saul, and the madness of this 
unfortunate king. These and like narratives 
represent the basis of the older historical 
literature outside the Pentateuch, with the 
narrators of which, especially J and E, many of 
the writers of both seem to stand in close 
relation. Joined on to these earlier narratives 
we find accounts of Solomon's treasures, his 
wisdom and his justice, of the prophets and 
the kings and their deeds in Israel and Judah, 
of the inroads of foreign nations, first the 
Syrians, then the Assyrians, and of the fortunes 
of the two kingdoms until their fall. 

This enumeration is by no means complete, 
but is only a brief outline of the most 
important material which constitutes the 
older parts of the books of Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings. But if it were complete it would 
not include all that existed at one time in 
Israel in the form of songs and poems, lists, 
records, and histories of all kinds. We know 
that at one time there existed in Israel many 
other collections than those found in the Old 
Testament, for we find references in the Bible 
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to books and collections which we only know 
by name, e.g. the " Book of the Upright," i.e. 
of the bold heroes, and the " Book of the Wars 
of Jahwe," which probably gave an account of 
the great wars of the heroic age of Israel. 
And we can assume with certainty that, 
besides those collections which are expressly 
mentioned, there were others, at least a large 
number of songs and stories which have not 
come down to us. 

We shall now make a few remarks on the 
redaction which gave these books the form in 
which we now find them. The materials 
referred to above, which form the constituent 
parts of these books, vary considerably in 
respect to the place and time of their composi- 
tion, as well as in contents and style. But 
they are all alike in that the later compilers 
thought they were all worthy to be handed 
down to posterity. To this alone do we owe 
it that they are now extant How did this 
happen, and what determined the compiler's 
choice ? 

If we read the present books of Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings attentively, we at once 
perceive that they are the products of a 
thorough compilation and revision. Our 
remark concerning the Pentateuch, that the 
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books are not — as it might at first appear — 
the work of one and the same person, but that 
different records, each one being independent 
of the other, have been compiled by a third, 
may be made concerning these books also. 

Although we are not able to trace the 
various sources in these books with the same 
reliance as in the Pentateuch, after what has 
been said of the diverse character of the 
contents of these books, the plausibility of 
this conclusion is at once clear. 

The manner in which the compilers, who 
were also the redactors, have collected their 
materials together, is peculiar to these books. 
This is best observed in the books of Judges 
and Kings. In both books, more particularly 
in the latter, we see that the present author 
presents to the reader certain sketches — which 
in the main the author found in a completed 
form- — portraying the life of the individual 
judges or the age in which they Hved, but in 
a peculiar way, in that he puts them all, as it 
were, in a certain definite setting. One is 
reminded of the truth which has again come 
into special prominence, namely, that it is 
important in what frame a picture is placed if 
it is to have the proper effect, and to convey 
to those who look at it the true meaning of 
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it as intended by the artist : only that in this 
ease the frame is perhaps not the work of the 
artist himself, but of someone else who, by 
means of a harmonising frame, connects the 
whole together and enables all who look at 
the picture to obtain the proper effect. 

Thus the author of the present book of 
Judges has framed his stories of the individual 
judges throughout the whole book . with 
similar, almost stereotyped, prescribed Jbrms 
of preface and conclusion. He wishes thereby 
to convey to his readers the important points 
to the correct understanding and appreciation 
of what he writes. Almost every account is 
introduced by: *' The children of Israel did that 
which was evil in the sight of Jahwe, and 
they forsook Him and served the Ashteroth. 
Therefore He delivered them into the hands 
of their enemies, and they served them for a 
long time. But when the children of Israel 
cried unto Jahwe and turned to Him again, He 
raised up a Saviour for them." The setting is 
the moral- religious scheme within which is set 
the historical pragmatism of one who criticises 
the history of the past from the point of view 
of national piety. A similar kind of stereo- 
typed setting is found in the books of Kings : 
*' King N reigned so and so many years. 
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He did that which was right in the eyes of 
Jahwe, only he did not take away the high 
places, or, "he did that which was evil in the 
eyes of Jahwe, because he made the people to 
sin at the high places." In this way the 
character of each king is summed up and his 
history judged from a particular point of view, 
which, however, reflects quite a distinct ideal, 
in this case that of the Deuteronomic school, 
which regarded all worship of God, except 
at the place which He had chosen, as sinful 
and leading to destruction. 

In this scheme we recognise the spirit which 
inspired the compiler, and the principle accord- 
ing to which the material at his disposal was 
either accepted or rejected. This redaction is 
rightly called Deuteronomic or Deuterono- 
mistic (Dt or D^). The influence of the D 
school is seen most clearly in the preface and 
conclusion of the individual narratives, that is, 
in their peculiar setting and the connecting 
together of the various details so as to form 
a complete picture. But it did not confine 
itself to these additions, but occasionally 
abridged some of the older narratives or 
added to them — always from the point of 
view described above. The whole subject- 
matter was in this way imbued with a spirit 
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of moral earnestness and an awe-inspiring, 
almost terrible, precision, narratives which 
were at one time popular being thereby 
refined and made the instruments of moral 
edification. The spirit of serious introspection, 
inspired by the thought of the many calamities 
which had befallen the nation, pervades the 
whole recension. During the years immedir 
ately preceding the fall of the state, men 
sought to moralise upon the past and thus 
save the future generations from God's judg- 
ment, which was exemplified in the history of 
the nation. 

This was the manner in which the leading 
men of the time interpreted the past, and they 
desired that posterity should see with their 
eyes, in order that it should leam and be 
warned. One sees, therefore, that these 
Deuteronomic editors did not regard their 
subject - matter from the purely historical 
standpoint, but rather from that of their own 
characteristic principles, which, in their view, 
history as a whole is to exemplify. The end 
they had in view was not the compilation of 
historical facts, but history is consciously and 
deliberately made ateacher of life. Past events 
are not related merely in order to make known 
what the condition of things was in days gone 
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by, but to show how the future could be made 
better, and how the errors of the past may be 
avoided. On this account the selection of the 
material is naturally biassed. A redaction 
influenced by such ideals as those of the 
Deuteronomic school, could not make use of 
everything at hand, but was. compelled to 
select only what seemed to be suitable, and to 
reject what did not conform to their ideas. 

The ancient reUgion of Israel, particularly 
the popular religion, contained, as will be seen 
later, much that was repellent in nature to a 
refined religious and moral thinker. Hence it 
followed, naturally, that the redactors ap- 
proached these things — concerning which 
Judges ii. is especially instructive,— when it 
seemed possible or necessary, in the light of 
their advanced religious and moral concep- 
tions. Od this account the offence which 
could be taken with them is mitigated. It 
follows, further, that the compilers, whenever 
they were unable to, or would not, select 
certain narratives, rejected them. They did 
not mind if the narrative was not a con- 
tinuous one ; they were not concerned with 
the narrative itself, but with the lesson it 
conveyed ; it was the edifying character of the 
story that was important to them. Their 
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ambition was not to be historians in the usual 
sense, but helpers and restorers of their de- 
generate fellow-countrymen. 

We can therefore understand why so 
much has been lost to us, why what we 
know has been presented to us in such a 
peculiar light 

We often hear complaints and adverse com- 
ments about the narrow-mindedness of these 
Deuteronomic editors, to whose limitations we 
owe it not only that what we have has been 
presented to us in a prejudiced light, but also 
that so much invaluable historical matter has 
been lost. We regret that books like the 
Book of the Upright and the Book of the 
Wars of Jahwe are irretrievably lost because 
the compilers of the sacred scriptures did not 
think they were worth preserving. But here 
again to understand is to forgive. Rather 
than deplore and lament because so much has 
been lost, we ought to thank these editore for 
what we have. And for this we must thank 
their onesidedness and limitations, which are 
so often condemned. It is just these qualities, 
and these alone, which induced these men to 
compile and preserve what has come down 
to us. Only their zeal — blind, perhaps — 
prompted them to collect what they deemed 
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to be valuable in a religious sense. Had they 
not had this zeal, we would know nothing of a 
period in which history in the modern sense 
was unknown-, as there would be no tnotive to 
make the past known to future generations. 
If we did not possess what we have, and if it 
had not been cast in the form in which we now 
find it, it is quite probable that we would 
know nothing about ancient Israel — and then, 
indeed, we would have no reason to be in- 
censed against these editors, for then all traces 
of them would have disappeared for all time 
in the universal darkness of a past without a 
history. 

As these sentences may sound strange, I 
must explain what I mean more clearly. 

What made the prophets of Israel great, 
and what enabled them to inspire new life 
into the dying nation and to preserve it 
through the dark days of adverse fortunes 
even to the present day, was the passionate and 
intense one-sidedness with which they judged 
everything, even everyday life, from the purely 
religious point of view. Life in its relation 
to God was the only thing that mattered ; 
everything else was unimportant. Breathing 
this spirit into their fellow-countrymen, they 
made the nation proof against the introduc- 
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tion of heathen customs whilst dwelling among 
pagan people, and thus preserved the Israelitie 
reUgion intact through the Babylonian exile. 
{In the same way did Elijah, by his passionate 
opposition to the Baal- worship, save his people 
from being absorbed into the Canaanites, and 
so from being lost in history.) It was its 
religion alone which saved the nation of Israel 
from extinction, just as the Church is the only 
factor which keeps together some of the small 
politically dead nations of the East to-day.* 
Thus the strength of these men lay in their 
weakness, and their sight in their blindness. 
For they were not ordinary men, but person- 
alities of an extraordinary type, consciously 
harsh in their condemnation of malpractices. 
They were compelled to be harsh and uncom- 
promising, otherwise they would have been 
of no account among so uncouth a people as 
the Israelites of their days were. They were 
consciously blunt, consciously "blind"; they 
wanted to be one-sided. 

What is true of the prophets is also true of 
their followers, the compilers of the texts 
which we are now considering. Had they 
been men who took an "objective" interest 

' E.B; the Armenians and the Greeks within the 
Turkish £lmpire. 
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in history, had they collected their materials 
impartially in the sense of disinterested profane 
history, it is quite passible, on account of 
the perishable character of the materials used 
for writing purposes in Israel, that nothing 
would have come down to us, as is the ease 
with the archives of the Phoenician Canaan- 
ites, the Aramteans, and the Philistines, which 
must have existed at one time. The storms 
of the times and the fall of the two kingdoms 
would have swept them away just as surely 
and completely as these heathen records. It 
was the religious idea, and that in its character* 
istic onesidedness, which caused the Israelitic 
writings to be preserved. The same power 
which dominated the compilers dominated the 
nation in exile also, namely, enthusiasm for 
sacred conceptions and the holy scriptures. 
These were taken with the nation into exile 
although money and property had to be 
sacrificed for them ; the writings were re- 
covered from the plundered towns at the risk 
of life, and were carried and treasured through 
the centuries — but always because they were 
onesidedly holy. Life and property would not 
have been endangered for the sake of mere 
" profane " history. 

In this characteristic of the Oeuteronomic 
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writings is to be seen their peculiar value for 
purposes of instruction in church and school. 
The compilers were men to whom history as 
such was of less importance than the moral 
and rebgious teaching reflected therein. Facts 
as such did not interest them except in so far 
as they were the expression of the Divine will 
and His plan for the salvation of mankind. 
In church and school also the teaching of 
Israelitic and Biblical history as such should 
never be made an end in itself, but only a 
means to the attainment of a true knowledge 
of God's plan of salvation among the Israelites, 
and the preparation of the world for the com- 
ing of the complete revelation in Jesus Christ. 
To attain this end, the religious pragmatism 
of the historical books of the Old Testament 
can be used as a profitable guide. Of course, it 
does not necessarily follow that we must accept 
the authority of these redactors even when they 
reject historical facts. We differ from them 
in that we live in the age of historical criticism, 
and we are in duty bound to accept its 
conclusions. But, without neglecting these 
conclusions, we can always learn ftwm these 
men that historical details are not of para- 
mount importance to religion, except in so 
far as they have moral and religious signifi- 
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cance, and point towards the religious end 
of human history. 

After what we have said, it will not be difficult 
to estimate the historical value of these books. 
That the value of the Deuteronomic parts 
does not exist in its historical, at least in its 
political, significance has already been shown. 
This probably accounts for the fact that kings 
whose political activity — from all we can 
gather — was considerable, have either been 
dismissed with just a few words, as in the case 
of Jeroboam II., or, like Ahab, have been 
mentioned only with blame. 

Of greater historical significance is the 
material which the D school have transmitted 
to us. Songs like the Song of Deborah or 
David's lament over Saul and Jonathan are 
of inestimable worth. No less valuable are 
narratives such as those about Gideon in 
Judges viii., about Abimelech in Judges ix., 
and the history of the migration of the tribe of 
Dan in Judges xvii. and xviii., which is im- 
portant alike to the history of civiUsation 
and of rehgion. In the history of David's 
campaigns, together with the account of his 
private Ufe (2 Sam. ix.-xx. and 1 Kings i. f.) 
we possess a record of the very highest import- 
ance. It must have been written by one who 
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was intimately acquainted with the events 
which he describes, by a man who was very 
well informed concerning David's character. 
Even to-day we cannot but marvel and admire 
the impartiality with which the narrator 
depicts David's personality. He openly 
declares himself to be an admirer and a 
partisan of the great king, whose magnanimity 
he has put in the best possible light ; but at 
the same time he has not made any attempt 
to hide his hero's weaknesses and criminal acts, 
but describes them relentlessly and candidly, 
in a manner which, under other circumstances, 
could be ascribed to hatred or party spirit. 
Among the other passages which possess very 
high historical significance are many extracts 
from the books of Kings, some of which have 
been remarkably confirmed by the inscriptions, 
especially the Assyrian (whilst, on the other 
hand, it is true that other passages in these 
books have been refuted). 

Although we are thus in a position to regard 
all these as historical records of the first rank, 
we also find a large number of narratives 
which can be regarded as possessing only the 
second degree of historical certainty, and some 
of the third degree, which nevertheless contain 
valuable and, in a sense, very important in- 
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formation. To this class belong some of the • 
narratives concerning David at Hebron and 
in Jerusalem, found in the first chapters of 
2 Samuel ; also the narratives concerning 
Saul's first acts ; those concerning Ahab and 
other kings ; others again which were written 
at a time long after the occurrence of the 
events narrated, such as the later history of 
Saul and his relation towards David, the 
histories of Samuel, £lijah, and others. On 
the whole, we may say that, despite important 
gaps in the tradition, we are nevertheless far 
better informed concerning these important 
periods and events from the Israelites than 
from most of the other nations of that time. 

Only a few words need be added concerning 
the later Jdstorical writings. In the books of 
Chronicles we have a parallel to a large part 
of the earlier historical books. But the value 
of Chronicles is much less than that of the 
latter. Where the Chronicles go their own 
way, they often follow a very late tradition, 
which is not always unbiassed. 

The chroniclers either omitted the displeas- 
ing or disturbing features in the traditions at 
their disposal, or altered them and thus pre- 
sented quite a different picture from that 
conveyed in the original. Above all, the 
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Chronicles have been strongly influenced by 
very pronounced priestly ideals, so that 
on this account the older traditions have 
undergone changes to harmonise with the 
priestly teaching. Although this book can, 
therefore, only be accepted with great reserva- 
tion as a record of history, the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, which are probably firom the 
the same hand as the book of Chronicles, are, 
however, of a quite different type. It is true 
that we must regard certain parts of these 
books with distrust, but in this case the books 
relate the history of a much later period than 
the Chronicles, and the narrator therefore is 
in a much better position, in that he speaks 
of events which were nearer to him in time 
than the events described in the Chronicles. 

8 The Peculiarity of the Propfietical Books 
Besides the legal and historical literature, the 
prophetical literature, as we see, represents a 
special branch of the Hebrew scriptures. This 
separation of the prophetical writings into a 
distinct class is but natural. For since 
prophecy was a quite peculiar phenomenon 
in the national life of Israel, which took up 
an independent position among the people, 
and exerted an influence which is only ex- 
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plicable from the nature of prophecy itself, 
then we may naturally expect the writings, 
which are in a special sense the product of 
this phenomenon, to be peculiar as well. But 
if we wish to understand these writings, we 
must first of all distinguish between prophetic 
writings as extant in the Old Testament and 
the prophetic writings in their earliest form. 

In order to be in a position to estimate the 
earliest activity of the prophets as authors, we 
must try to observe them in their several rdles 
of speakers, poets, and writers. What they 
were in respect of their calling will be con- 
sidered later in a separate paragraph. We 
will, h'owever, anticipate one conclusion, viz. 
that they claimed to be men of God, who felt 
that they had been commissioned to com- 
municate the will of Jahwe to the Israelites. 
Just now, whilst we are considering literature, 
we are interested in them as writers only, and 
in the circumstances which caused them to 
apply their energies to Uterary work. On 
that account we shall consider only those 
prophets whose books or fragments of books 
are found in the Old Testament. 

If we inquire how these prophets, the 
earher as well as the later, who felt that they 
were the heralds of God's wUi to the Israelitic 
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nation, discharged this commission, we will 
find that they were not writers from the 
beginning, but became such from necessity 
in the course of time. As the age in which 
they lived became more literary, when the art of 
writing began to become familiar among the 
people, and the knowledge of reading more 
prevalent, these hendds of God's will were 
naturally eager to reduce their messages into 
writing. For, if they wished to justify their 
high calUng, they were of necessity compelled 
to make use of such means as seemed to be 
most suitable to get into touch with the people 
and to propagate their teaching among them. 
Once the art of reading became general, there 
was no better means of attaining this end than 
through the medium of writing. 

The earliest means which the prophets 
adopted to express the will of God, besides the 
short sentence or oracular response, was prob- 
ably the sign, the symbolic act. In order to 
attract attention, the prophet would do some- 
thing peculiar which made the people regard 
him with surprise and ask one another why h» 
did it. The symbol chosen was such that its 
meaning became clear as soon as it was 
recognised to be symbolic of something, so 
that there was no necessity for the prophet to 
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utter many words. The prophets knew how 
to ddiver their message by this means, 
and to express themselves in a manner 
easily comprehended by the average man. 
We can well imagine, therefore, that even 
the later prophets were inehned to revert at 
times to this primitive form of communication. 
As examples of symbolic acts on the part of 
the prophets we may cite the following: — A 
prophet of the time of Ahab made a pair of 
horns for himself, in order to say to the king, 
" With these shalt thou push the Syrians until 
they be consumed " {1 Kings xxii. 11) ; Isaiah 
walked naked and barefoot for a long time in 
order to tell Judah what would happen to 
Egypt, and probably to Judah as well (Is. xx. 
1 fF.) ; Jeremiah carried a yoke upon his neck, 
Ezekiel laid siege against a. picture of Jerusalem 
portrayed upon a tile, the former in order to 
foreshadow the Babylonian exile, the latter to 
signify the siege of the capital ( Jer. xxvii. 1 ff. ; 
Ezek. iv. 1 ff.). 

Although the later prophets made use of 
these symbolic acts on account of their power- 
ful and direct appeal to the senses, there is a 
great difference between these men and earUer 
seers. These later prophets adapted themselves 
to the conditions which prevailed in their days, 
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and, in accordance with the progressive evolu- 
tion of public life, became orators. They were 
no longer content to utter short sentences or 
oracular responses ; consequently the sign was 
no longer made to serve for a sermon, but only 
as a text or for purposes of illustration. 

They did not become popular speakers all at 
once. At first the less developed forms of 
oratory were probably more favoured ; we still 
find some indications in the Bible that the vision- 
ary experience — which is described below — 
often expressed itself outwardly in short, broken 
words or sentences. But it was soon the rule 
for the prophet [cf. Isaiah) to meditate upon 
what he saw and heard in his vision, before 
communicating it to others, either in short 
oracular sentences or in a lengthy oration. If 
the prophet was desirous that the people 
generally should hear what he had to say, he 
had to go where he could find them in large 
numbers, such as the court of the temple, the 
square at the town gate, and such Hke places 
where people gather together. His speech, be 
it long or short, would then become an address, 
and he himself an orator. 

How the orator who does not wish his words 
to be forgotten, or the knowledge of them to 
be confined to the few who happened to hear 
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him, but wishes them to be disseminated among 
a wide circle, becomes of necessity an author 
as soon as reading has become familiar to a 
people, has already been explained. But that 
the prophets did not begin by writing " books," 
and that their first literary productions were 
of a more modest kind, is in accordance with 
the natural course of things. A proverb, a 
short address, detached fragments of some 
kind or other, would be committed to writing 
so as to give an opportunity to the hearers to 
read what they had heard and to impart it to 
others. Then other writings of the same 
nature follow — distributed among the people 
in the form of pamphlets — and after a time 
these fragments are collected, first of all into 
small separate collections, which are in turn 
gradually collected together to form one book. 
We see, therefore, that the formation of the 
prophetical books— perhaps the course adopted 
was not always the same, but in the case of 
most books the process of compilation was that 
described above — is partly the result of a 
thoroughly developed process. From what 
we have said, it seems quite probable that the 
collecting of the separate parts, and the com- 
pleting of the book, and perhaps even the 
writing down of the sayings and speeches 
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themselves, were not done by the prophet him- 
self, but by his disciples. If we assume — and 
there is much to be said in favour of our doing 
so — that the prophet was surrounded during 
his lifetime by a circle of disciples, and that 
these continued their master's work after his 
death, we can easily understand that a special 
field of work was opened for the " school " in 
recording the sayings of their teacher. 

The present forin of the prophetical books 
is in accordance with this assumption. If we 
examine them carefully, we will find that in 
some of them — e.g, in Isaiah and Jeremiah — 
consecutive reading is difficult, that the indi- 
vidual chapters are often very loosely con- 
nected, and that it is often enough quite 
impossible to perceive a clear, connected 
sequence of thought. This is quite true, and 
a still closer examination reveals to us that 
fragments of a very diffisrent character and 
belonging to very diffisrent periods in the life 
of a prophet are to-day placed side by side, 
whilst the real continuation of one paragraph 
must often be looked for in a quite different 
part of the book in its present form. 

Of course the explanation of this is that the 
individual parts which form the books have 
not been transmitted to us in their proper 
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sequence, and that the prophets themselves 
never set them in the order in which we find 
them. If we recall what was said about the 
mamier in which these books were compiled 
and the presumed activity of the prophetic 
" schools," this characteristic of the writings 
under consideration will be still further ex- 
plained by assuming that within the individual 
books we find many separate collections, of 
which formerly one collection contained one 
fragment and another another, and so forth ; 
until at a later period, out of respect for the 
collections which were already compiled, they 
were added on to the latter just as they came 
to hand. 

A careful analysis of these prophetical books 
enables us to state confidently that in some 
of them are to be found many passages which 
cannot be ascribed to the person whose name 
they bear to-day. The best known, although 
by no means the only example of this, is the 
whole of the latter part of the book of Isaiah 
{chs. xL-lx.). One cannot on that account 
accuse the compilers of these books of forgery 
and deceit, for the reason probably is that these 
writings were collected at a time when it was 
impossible to state exactly what ought to be 
ascribed to this or to that prophet. In other 
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cases the presence of extraneous matter may 
be due to later recensions, as is the case in the 
Pentateuch and the historical books. 

What has been said above is true of the 
majority of the prophetical books. It can be 
maintained that the contents of these are 
derived from the personal sayings of the 
prophets. But we cannot fail to recognise 
the fact that, the more general the use of 
writing became, and, on the other hand, the 
more difficult it became for the prophet to 
address the people — e.g. during the Exile, 
when it was almost impossible to do so, — the 
prophets became more and more authors as 
distinct from orators. Some chapters in the 
books of Ezekiel and Zechariah can never 
have been deUvered orally. In the case of the 
exilic Isaiah it is more than questionable 
whether the whole of his book, or even the 
greater part of it, was ever addressed to the 
people by word of mouth. During the 
centuries after prophecy had ceased to be 
active and its place had been gradually usurped 
by the scribes, the transition to the new period 
is characterised by the fact that prophecy 
passed from active speech into a literary 
phenomenon, t.e. into book prophecy. 

A much-discussed question of the past as 
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well as of the present day, is whether the 
prophetical writings are poetry or prose. 
That we do occasionally find a few scattered 
songs and poems {e.g. Is. v. 1 ff.) is not 
disputed. Granting this, it cannot be denied 
but that we again and again find whole 
chapters which can only be described as prose, 
although its style often differs from that of 
simple narrative prose. The subject influenced 
the writer in such a way that he unconsciously 
affected the elevated style of rhetorical prose. 

But if we maintain that all the prophetical 
writings are of this kind, we hardly do justice 
to them, [n them we find many chapters 
whose style is superior to that of elevated ' 
prose, and which can be described as poetry 
in the strictest sense of the term. The ques- 
tion as to what extent this is the case in, e.g., 
Jeremiah or Haggai, cannot be decided, but 
the presence of poetical passages in these and 
other prophetical writings cannot be disputed. 
And it is quite natural that it should be so. 
If, as we saw, the longer speeches of the 
prophets are evolved from the short oracular 
saying, and the course in which the speeches 
developed was outwardly like the development 
of the ancient oracular and seer aphorisms, 
then the form also will be analogous to and 
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comparable with that of the ancient oracular 
and seer aphorisms. These latter are generally 
found expressed in verse, as distichs, epigrams, 
and the like. Again, on the other hand, if the 
prophetic utterances were the expressions of 
an ecstatic state of mind, we may assume that 
this exalted mood often reflected itself in 
rhythmical speech. 

4. The Hebrew Lyric, especially the Poetry 
of the Psalms 

We have already heard that the ancient 
Israelites were a music-loving people, so much 
so that there was scarcely any occasion, whether 
sad or joyful, which was not reflected in song. 
So far we have only considered the epic 
poetry of Israel, the songs celebrating the 
noble deeds of former heroes. Judguig from 
the evidence found in the Old Testament, the 
lyric as well as the epic must have attained 
a high degree of perfection. We find songs 
in which the author sings his own or another's 
praises, like that of Lameeh, in which he boasts 
of his own courage and his passion for revenge 
to the terror of all those who might be able to 
injure him (Gen. iv. 28 f.). We find execra- 
tory and defamatory songs — like those the 
Arabs affect, in which one disparages his 
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opponent — e.g. those parts of the so-called 
Blessing of Jacob which refer to Reuben, 
Simeon, and Levi, or that portion of the Song 
of Deborah where the indolent and self-seeking 
tribes who refused to join their fellows against 
the enemy are vituperated (see Gen. xlix. 1 ff. ; 
Judges V. 16 f. ; cf. Numbers xxi. 27-80). We 
find also harvest songs in which the rejoicing 
over the produce of the earth is reflected 
(Judges ix. 27 ; Isaiah ix. 2) ; well songs, 
which were sung by those who went to draw 
the water, composed perhaps when the well 
was being sunk (Numbers xxi. 17 f.); and 
drinking songs, which were sung at banquets 
and feasts (Is. v. 12; Amos vi. 5; 2 Sam. 
xix. 86). 

But above all else, weddings and love affairs 
on the one hand, and death and burial on the 
other, offered excellent opportunities to develop 
poetical endowments. The " Song of Songs," 
HTongly ascribed to Solomon, is nothing else 
than a collection of love or wedding songs, 
which, though in a sense voluptuous, yet 
reflect the most refined and tenderest feelings. 
At a time when their simplicity was no longer 
understood, these songs have been allegorically 
interpreted.and this misunderstanding probably 
accounts for the presence of this precious 
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collection of true poetry and beauty — which, 
however, should not be abused by being put 
into the hands of children and the immature 
— in the Old Testament The attempt has 
been made of late — in pursuance of the 
popular tendency already referred to — to 
ascribe these songs to a very late date, with- 
out there being any good reasons for so doing. 
Many signs point to the fact that the basis of 
the collection belongs to the earlier period of 
Israelitic history. 

No less important is the place ^ven to 
lamentation for the dead and to threnodi^ in 
general, by the ancient Israelites. Even to- 
day, loud, noisy lamentation for the departed 
is an important part of the ceremonies which 
belong to the correct form of burial It was 
the same in ancient times, and oftentimes not 
only was the pain and sorrow of separation 
expressed in these loud laments, but also all 
kinds of superstitious beliefs and ideas. In 
course of time, from complaints and groans, 
a rhythmical, melodious form of lament, the 
elegy, was developed. The most beautiful 
example of this form of poetry is the grand 
poem which David composed when he heard 
of the deaths of Saul and Jonathan. Almost 
as beautiful is the collection of elegiac songs 
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which we find in the book of Lamentations, 
which bewail the fall of Jerusalem, the suifer- 
ing during the siege and the pillage of the 
city by the hordes of Nebuchadnezzar. 

More important than all these, however, is 
that collection which we call collectively the 
Psalms or the Psalter. The songs and collec- 
tions ^ready referred to are profane, secular 
lyrics, but the Psalter is a coUeetion of religious 
songs which were current among the Israehtes, 
and in course of time became the religious 
song-book, the " hymn-book " of the Jewish 
community. How was this book compiled ? 

To answer this question we must first con- 
sider the age and origin of Israelitic religious 
lyrics in general. 

Under the influence of the tendency already 
referred to, and which we criticised when con- 
sidering the origin and development of the 
Pentateuch, namely, the tendency to ascribe 
great portions of the Old Testament to the 
latest Israelitic- Jewish period, modern scholars, 
led by Wellhausen, have sought to date the 
psalms, almost without exception, in the post- 
exilic period. As the most important reason 
for this argument, they maintain that only 
the profane lyric was known to the earlier 
Israelites ; that the religious lyric, the most 
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important examples of which are found in 
the Psalter, is altogether the product of post- 
exilic times. 

For all its popularity, I cannot regard this 
hypothesis as an authentic conclusion of Old 
Testament research, but rather as the conse- 
quence of a great and unfortunate error. 

As a matter of fact, the religious lyric 
among the Israelites, as among all other 
ancient nations, is quite as old as the profane. 
If there were a difference in the age of the 
two, it would not be in the order maintained 
by the above-mentioned theory, but rather 
the contrary, the religious lyric, judging from 
all we can gather on the subject, being the 
older of the two. The belief that it took 
nearly a thousand years for the religious Ijrie 
to develop from the profane, is, in my estima- 
tion, to be regarded as erroneous and most 
improbable. 

Religion had always the highest significance 
to the Israelites. There is absolutely no truth 
in the theory that it is a product of the Exile 
in Babylon. The only influence the Exile had 
upon the religious life of Israel was to lead 
it into new paths. Religious life was quite 
as powerfiil in ancient as in later times. It 
would therefore seem very strange if poetry. 
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which was, at an early date, in the service of 
joy and sorrow, the glorification of heroes 
and of war, had not offered itself at the same 
time to the service of the God of these heroes 
and wars. 

It can be seen, therefore, that there is no 
necessity to refer to any foreign examples of 
religious poetry in order to support the anti- 
quity of the religious lyric in Israel. However, 
we shall very briefly refer to them. 

We find very early traces of religious poetry 
in Egypt, which has many aflRnities with the 
poetry of the psalms, and in the Babylonian 
penitential psalms we are taken back to a 
period prior to 3000 b.c. Arguing by analogy 
from these facts, and remembering the close 
relation which existed between Israel and the 
countries of Babylon and Egypt, the theory 
propounded by WeUhausen and his school 
becomes still more improbable. Moreover, it 
is positively refuted by certain facts which are 
very clearly presented to us in the history of 
Israel itself. 

In one of the most pathetic songs which 
describe the suffering of the Exile, the author 
relates that, when the exiles had set themselves 
in mute sorrow beside the waters of Babylon 
and had suspended their harps idly upon the 
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willows on the banks of the stream, the 
Babylonians begged them to sing one of " the 
songs of Zion." Indignantly they replied, 
" How shall we sing the songs of Jahwe in a 
strange land?" (Ps. cxxxvii. 1-4). What are 
these songs of Zion ? They are the songs of 
Jahwe, i.e. sqngs of praise to the God of Israel, 
religious songs. To sing these on foreign, 
heathen soil would have been a sacrilege. It 
follows of necessity, therefore, that these songs 
had been sung in Palestine — in other words, 
that Israel possessed religious songs before 
the Exile, which they doubtless used in the 
Temple for purposes of worship. 

Amos tells us the same thing. Whilst he 
complains of the outward show of religious 
worship, he exclaims (v. 23 f.) : 

Take thou away from me the noise of tliy songs. 
For I will not hear the melody of thy viols. 

The whole context speaks of public worship, 
how festivals and sacred gatherings, sacrifices 
of all kinds, as practised by the people, are 
repulsive to Jahwe, and no less are their songs. 
By the latter the prophet can only mean the 
religious songs, the hymns sung in divine 
worship, ie. what we call psalms. The 
religious lyric, then, was known in the days of 
Amos, and at Bethel, the scene of the prophet's 
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ministry. And it may be taken for granted 
that, if it was known at Bethel, it was known 
in Jerusalem and Judah generally. 

There is no lack of examples which point to 
a pre-exUic origin of the religious lyric. When 
David conveyed the Ark of the Covenant to 
Jerusalem, a ceremonial procession was orga- 
nised. According to 2 Sam. vi. 5 the procession 
went up to Zion to the accompaniment of 
"harps and psalteries and timbrels and cas- 
tanets. . . ." There can be no doubt but that 
these psalteries were religious songs, which 
proclaimed the praise of Jahwe and His holy 
Ark. These examples by no means exhaust 
the number which are at our disposal, but they 
will suffice to prove that we are justified in 
assuming that religious lyric poetry was known 
long before the fall of the kingdoms, not only 
in isolated cases, but developed to the same 
extent as the profane. 

Although we therefore claim that psalmody 
was known to the early Israelites, that is no 
proof that the songs which we find collected in 
our Psalter contain these ancient poems even 
in part. So fiir we have only proved the possi- 
biUty of this assumption. To find out whether 
it is true, we must consider the problem more 
closely. For that purpose we must refer 
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ourselves to the Psalter itself. The first 
question to be considered is to what extent 
the tradition that David is the author of the 
greater part of our Psalter can be confirmed. 

According to the titles, no less than seventy- 
three psalms, i.e. almost one-half of the whole 
collection, are to be ascribed to David. But 
it is not quite certain that these titles were 
originally intended to designate the author, 
although in later times it became the custom 
to interpret them in that sense. On account 
of the latter fact, the tradition was enlarged 
into a statement that David had composed all 
the psalms, and the Psalter was briefly referred 
to as the book of Da\'id. We must admit that 
these titles are very obscure and uncertain 
sources. It can be proved that they form no 
part of the earliest texts of the psalms, but 
were added at a very much later date. It can 
be shown further that some of the psalms which, 
according to their titles, are to be ascribed to 
David, cannot, in the light of their contents, 
be referred to him at all It is better, there- 
fore, to ignore the titles, and to consider the 
question of the authorship of the psalms in the 
light of internal evidences, i.e. according to 
their contents. The titles are not on that 
account worthless ; they represent an old 
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tradition, which is always valuable ; but they 
cannot be accepted as satisfactory sources of 
information. 

How much truth is there, then, in this tradi- 
tion concerning David ? It may be maintained 
as a historical fact that he was a poet. Not 
only does the narrative of the books of Samuel 
recognise him as a singer of renown — and the 
singer is generally a poet,^but we have certain 
(although they are only a few) songs outside 
the Psalter. which can be traced back to David. 
Even though there was but the one — un- 
deniably genuine — song which he composed 
on the occasion of the deaths of Saul and 
Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 17 ff), that alone would 
be sufficient to prove that he was a master of 
the art of poetry. Should anyone set out to 
collect the gems of literature belonging to all 
nations and times, he could not possibly over- 
look this song. 

It may be claimed, further, as a historical 
fact that David was deeply religious. David's 
human character is not without its blots, and 
there is no reason why the Biblical investigator 
should palliate them. David seduced Bath- 
sheba ; he became a common murderer in the 
affair of Uriah. And in other instances he 
was not free from despotic caprice and human 
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weakness. But all these shortcomings only 
prove that he was a man of flesh and blood, 
such a man as those days and a princely throne 
might be expected to produce. It shows 
further that our narrators give us a true 
description of him in the main, a picture true 
to life and not as a model man, nor yet as an 
ordinary personality. On that account we 
have every right to believe them when they 
depict him in his greatness. 

And when they do this, they describe him 
as a man of extraordinary genius, head and 
shoulders above his contemporaries, both as a 
man and as a religious personality. As a man 
full of genuine magnanimity, he laments the 
death of his bitterest enemy in accents of 
unalloyed sorrow, is chivalrously faithful to 
a friend even unto death, and he frankly 
admits his guilt to the prophet. And as 
a religious personality he is in keeping with 
the spirit of his day, which he truly reflects, 
and is not free from superstitious and 
eccentric religious tendencies. He reveals 
this side of his character in his lifelong child- 
like simplicity, which was more pronounced 
perhaps in David than in any other of his con- 
temporaries — in this respect again proclaiming 
himself to be a man in the truest sense of the 
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term. But this characteristic of his nature is 
due to the influence of true religion. It is the 
expression of strong, genuine, deep piety. Of 
this we have ample proofs. Although a king, 
he acknowledges the will of Jahwe as supreme. 
Jahwe's honour is above everything, even 
above his own interests (2 Sam. vi. 22). To 
restore this is David's chief aim in life, and it 
was with this end in view that he brought the 
sacred Ark which Saul had dishonoured by 
leaving it in a remote comer of the land, to 
Jerusalem, tlius making the capital of his king- 
dom the chief habitation of his God. The 
tradition that he intended to build a temple, 
and that he reorganised public worship, not 
forgetting the musical side thereof {cf. 2 Sam. 
vi. 5 with Amos vi. 5), is not altogether 
without foundation. 

Considering all these facts, then, we are 
perfectly justified in regarding David as a 
religious poet. It would indeed be astonishing 
if he had not placed his harp in the service of 
Jahwe, whose honour lay so near his heart. 
If therefore we find a tradition to this effect 
either within or without the Psalter, we are 
quite justified in crediting it. 

But that fact does not enable us to conclude 
that, if in the present Psalter a number of 
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psalms are ascribed to David, they all, or 
even any of them, are really from his hand. 
The genuine psalms of David may have been 
lost, or, through having been recast, have be- 
come unrecognisable. If, on the other hand, 
some psalms are found in the Psalter which in 
form and contents seem to suit the age in 
which David lived, there is no necessity for 
serious scruples against ascribing them to him. 
Of course they must be songs in which, besides 
the poetical power and peculiarity which be- 
long to the style of David's dirge in 2 Sam. 
i. 17 ff., we find a certain unbroken natural- 
ness and originality of religious conception, 
such as is displayed in other places by David. 
And such songs are still found in our Psalter. 
Formerly there may have been still more. 

As examples of what I mean, take the latter 
part of Ps. xxiv. (vv. 7-10). In this beautiful 
chant the ancient gates of Jerusalem, as though 
they were living beings, are commanded to 
lift themselves up as high as they can, and 
proudly to hold aloft their heads, so as to 
enable the majestic king to pass through them. 
His majesty is so exalted that the gates, how- 
ever high they may be, seem too small to 
admit him. The powerful king threatens to 
burst them. Such is the one chorus. The 
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other asks, " Who is this king of glory ? " 
The first answers, " He is Jahwe strong and 
mighty, Jahwe who is mighty in battle." 
Doubtless this song celebrates the entrance 
of the Ark, the home-coming of the God of 
war from a victorious campaign. After the 
time of Solomon, the Ark was hardly ever 
carried to the field of battle, but probably was 
in the days of David. With this song its 
home-coming may have been celebrated. It 
is not a late imitation, for here one breathes 
the air of ancient Israel and of the Book of the 
wars of Jahwe. 

Or we may take the 29th Psalm. In it 
the " sons of God " are called upon to honour 
and praise Jahwe. Then Jahwe is extolled 
as the majestic storm-god, and His might is 
described with wonderful poetical beauty — how 
His voice of thunder breaks the cedars, makes 
Lebanon and Hermon " skip like calves," and 
" makes the hinds to calve." In accordance 
with a primitive conception of nature, the loud- 
roaring, fear-awakening thunder was regarded 
as the essential part of a storm. Or the 
19th Psalm, in which the sun, like Helios and 
his chariot, is conceived as a hero, almost as 
a sun-god, who runs his course from end to end 
of the heavens. These are poems of consum- 
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mate poetic skill and the highest religious 
power, but reflecting a form of religion which 
still abounds in elementary conceptions of a 
mythological character. These are the type 
of songs which we might expect from such a 
man as David. 

Naturally psalmody developed itself in the 
course of time. After David's day, others 
composed songs in which they reflected the 
spirit of their own times and in accordance 
with their own poetic and religious abilities. 
During the periods of the Exile and the 
restoration to Jerusalem the collection was 
increased, and the great agitation of the Mac- 
cabean period added yet new songs to the 
older ones. It is conceivable— but we must 
beware lest this admission leads us to false 
conclusions —that most of the songs of the later, 
especially of the post-exilic, times have been 
preserved to us. Their own reUgion and the 
spirit which prevailed in their own day con- 
cerned the collectors of these psalms more than 
the religious ideas expressed in the older songs. 
We are probably indebted for the few examples 
of the earlier psalmody~as in the case of the 
early narratives and the secular songs — to a 
large extent to favourable circumstances, and 
it is by no means impossible that many a late 
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psalm at one time read otherwise than at 
present, and that its original form was 
changed to conform to the higher ideals of 
the time. 

It has of late become the custom to regard 
the community, and not the poet himself — 
who is supposed to be only the mouthpiece 
of the people,— as the subject in the majority 
of psalms. This opinion, in my estimation, 
makes it all the more difficult to understand 
many of the songs. It is based upon the false 
assumption that all the psalms were originally 
intended to be used in religious worship. 
Surely all the psalms cannot be included in 
this category, for some, like the penitential 
psalms and others, present purely personal 
matters before Glod. To overcome this objec- 
tion, it is claimed that this personal individual 
character only represents the form in which 
the poet expresses the thoughts of the pray- 
ing community. But the supposition is a 
false one. Our Psalter contains very many 
songs which cannot be imagined as having 
been composed for purposes of reUgious wor- 
ship. Just imagine Psalm cxix. as having 
been sung at a sacred service, or at least as 
having been composed for that purpose I This 
applies to many other psalms, which strictly 
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speaking cannot be called "hymns," but in- 
structive productions of a literary muse. 

Since the hypothesis is false, it follows that 
the conclusion is also false. As a matter of 
fact, there are a large number of psalms which 
can only be understood, if we would do justice 
to their contents, when we assume that they 
express the mood and feelings of a definite 
person, and of a definite moment in the life 
of that person. Songs like the 32nd or the 
51st Psalm are treasured because in them we 
hear the sighs and groans of a soul in anguish, 
we see the innermost depths of the heart, we 
experience its remorse, but also the feeling of 
freedom and joy which follows. If we say 
that they do not reflect personal individual 
experiences, then their peculiar vitality is 
destroyed, for then they are merely produc- 
tions of rehgious art, lacking the vigour of 
sincerity and truth even in the most important 
matters. 

The fact that the Psalter does contain a 
few songs of this kind does not prove that its 
best and most profound psalms were thus 
composed. And that a hymn which is the 
expression of the innermost nature of an 
inspired soul, when others hear it and respond 
to its influence, should become the hymn of 
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others, even of everybody, does not prove 
that it was composed as the hymn of a com- 
munity. For the best and profoundest 
quaHties which thrill and exalt the human 
heart, because they are also the truest and 
purest human characteristics, of necessity 
aifect other hearts as well. The oppression 
of sorrow, the joy of deliverance, the distress 
of sin, and the rapture of salvation are uni- 
versal. If a poet describes them so vividly 
that he really and truly reflects his own soul, 
he will always find others who will select him 
as the interpreter of their own feelings. His 
song becomes the song of all. 

If the psalms are properly understood in 
this respect, their religious significance is seen 
in its true light. And that cannot be over- 
estimated. Not that all the psalms are 
equally valuable. They vary both in poetic 
and reUgious value. In the Psalter we find 
the works of authors, as in our modem 
hymn-books, who are masters of the art of 
poetry ; others who are novices therein, but 
in whose hearts the Creator has written, the 
laws of beauty ; others again who work after 
strange models and laboriously wrestle with 
the forms. And we find among the various 
authors some who are no less masters of 
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religious thought and men of intense piety, 
whose thoughts are true, and spring directly 
from their souls — men hke the great prophets 
of Israel. But there are not wanting those 
who, after the manner of the scribes, are super- 
ficial, or, like the mean-spirited persons who 
are to be found among the pious of all times, 
think only of rewards, or thirst after con- 
quest and revenge. From such the notorious 
imprecatory psalms originated. They are a 
historical, instructive witness to what was at 
one time accredited to God. It is not neces- 
sary to excuse them ; they belong to the past ; 
to palliate them would be quite as foolish as 
to blame them ; to repeat them would be 
blasphemy, and not to be thought of in these 
days. 

But what the Psalter is, and what it again 
can be to us, is not seen in its inferior psalms, 
which belong to a primitive stage in the evolu- 
tion of religious knowledge, but in its best 
songs, which transcend all time. In them, as 
in the writings of the prophets, speak the 
true classics of religion, the great men of 
Israel, the masters and leaders of the religious 
life of all ages, men who have realised in their 
own lives what a complete resignation to the 
will of God can make of the human heart. 
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Luther's verdict on the Psalter is eternally 
true : " There thou lookest into the innermost 
souls of all the saints." The whole range of 
genuine religious feelings, from subHme exulta- 
tion consequent upon the possession of God's 
grace and a clear conscience, down through 
the state of anxious longing of the soul for 
God and His guidance and assistance in 
temptation and suffering, to the deepest depths 
of human misery and wretchedness due to 
being rejected of God and being thrust back 
upon oneself, and the unceasing, terrible tor- 
ments of an accusing conscience, is reflected 
in these songs, and stirs up similar feelings in 
our own souls when we read them. 

One should read a good translation of psalms 
like the 32nd or the 51st A more affecting 
and truer description of the consuming power 
of an evil conscience which stirs the body and 
the soul in their uttermost depths, which is 
like a fire burning in the inward parts, with its 
scorching flame causing both body and soul to 
waste away, can hardly be found in any other 
religious writings ; nor a truer picture of 
human impotence to escape from the torments 
of unexpiated guilt : " When I would silence it, 
my bones waxed old." Or, one should realise 
for himself the painful insight given to the 
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author of Ps. li. into the deep entanglement 
of human nature in " original sin," the inability 
to prevail over the ingrained disposition to 
evil in the human soul, and the plaintive but 
hopeful prayer for a pure heart and the un- 
questioning faith in God's readiness to assist ; 
" Create in me a clean heart, O God ; and 
renew a right spirit within me." 

Or we should read the latter part of the 78rd 
Psalm, where the psalmist, after anxious doubts, 
struggles through to an acknowledgment of 
God which is based upon the deepest convic- 
tion : " Whom have I in heaven but thee ? And 
there is none upon earth that I desire beside 
thee. My flesh and my heart faileth ; but God 
is the strength of my heart and my portion for 
ever." Religious ideahsm and complete self- 
denial attain their highest perfection in these 
words. We can appreciate the spirit of 
these words only when we consider how often 
worldly affairs, even in these days, crowd out 
from our lives all thoughts of God and com- 
munion with Him. To see God, to gain 
heaven, is even now to many people synony- 
mous with freedom from temporal sorrow and 
pain, or with the bliss of paradise or the 
reunion with the departed. That is how they 
imagine heaven to be, and on that account 
10 
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desire it. But here, in this psabn, we have an 
Israelite who, to the shame of thousands of 
Christians, ventures to say that heaven would 
be nothing without God — it would not be a 
heaven, with all its pleasures it would be 
nothing — more, it would be a hell — if God was 
not in it. Only He, only His presence in the 
heart, and communion with Him in spirit, i.e. 
only spiritual possessions, make heaven a place 
of happiness and joy. If we have these pos- 
sessions no earthly sorrows can assail us, even 
though body and soul perish. 

Here we have a pure and lofty ideal which 
has not been surpassed either in the Old 
Testament or the New, nor could it be sur- 
passed. Even Paul, when he rejoices to 
depart and be with Christ, can but echo it, 
and can add nothing to it other than that 
salvation is through Christ. This shows us 
that such psalms as these contain the highest 
and best thoughts which, from a religious 
point of view, have ever been vouchsafed to 
the human heart. Naturally, they know noth- 
ing of that which effects and guarantees the 
possession of God to the Christian. But apart 
from this limitation they stand as prominent 
monuments of purest piety and true religious 
ideals, whose influence reaches far beyond the 
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limits of the Israelitic nation and the rehgion 
of the Old Testament, and leads us into regions 
where ail distinctions of nationaUty and time 
are unknown, into the regions of eternal truth. 
It has often been attempted, without com- 
plete success, to establish the date of the 
individual psalms, and the circumstances under 
which they were composed. Some psalms 
seem to imply a definite period, and we try 
to the best of our ability to interpret their 
contents in relation to their historical back- 
ground. Others defy every attempt to limit 
them to any time or place. Nor do they 
require to be interpreted as though they reflect 
any definite and fixed conditions, even though 
we must assume that such did exist. This 
fact is the strength of these psalms, not their 
weakness. They are like certain ballads of which 
none know or ask whence they are, by whom 
they were composed, when and where they 
were first sung, but which, nevertheless, every- 
body loves and sings. Just as these popular 
songs came directly firam the hearts of the 
people and are their common heritage for all 
time, so also did these psalms emanate from 
the soul of the Israelitic nation at various 
periods of its history. They have by this 
time long ceased to be the pecuUar property 
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of that people, and are now treasured by other 
nations as songs of eternal beauty and, what 
is more, of eternal truth and greatness. In 
this they bear the stamp of true religion, 
which is not confined to any one nation or 
generation, but belongs to the whole world and 
eternity. 
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RESULTS BASED UPON HISTORICAL 
(GENERAL AND RELIGIOUS) RESEARCH 

1. The So-called Patriarchs 
The history of the so - called patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as found in 
Genesis xii.-l., has in recent times become 
the subject of a spirited critical discussion. 
The first question considered is how these 
personalities are in general to be explained. 
Three opinions have been expressed, each one 
directly opposed to the others. According to 
one, these patriarchs were ancient gods, de- 
graded to the ranks of men ; the second opinion 
regards the patriarchal narratives as repre- 
senting the histories of tribes, the patriarchs 
themselves as personified tribes and not real 
persons ; whilst according to the third opinion 
the patriarchs are real individuals, i.^. this 
opinion supports the traditional interpretation 
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which in the past was accepted as a self- 
evident fact. Which of these three views is 
the true one ? 

Let us examine the first. According to it, 
there were deities of the names Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, etc., who were worshipped by 
the Israelites before they had any knowledge 
of Jahwe as Glod. In course of time, when 
the worship of Jahwe became known, they re- 
ceded into the background and were regarded 
more and more as heroes or demigods. At a 
still later stage they were degraded to the rank 
of men, and as such they afterwards received 
the dignity of being the progenitors of the 
Israelitic tribes. Such in outline is the sub- 
stance of this theory. But there are many 
things to be said against such a hypothesis ; 
and to maintain that there are positive proofs 
in favour of it, is_^r from being true. 

Generally speaking, it must be admitted 
that such an occurrence as that maintained by 
those who uphold this theory — regarded from 
a purely abstract point of view— is quite ima- 
ginable (it is maintained by some scholars 
that similar transitions took place in Greece 
and elsewhere). But, on the other hand, in 
all cases, in our special field of research and 
those which are closely related to it, where we 
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are able to observe — and not merely to imagine 
— the course of events, we find that as a rule 
the order is reversed. Just as, in Rome, divine 
attributes were ascribed to the emperor, i.e. he 
was raised to the dignity of a god, so also was 
the king of Egypt regarded as the incarnate 
sun-god, whilst the kings of Assyria were ex- 
alted to the rank of gods, at least after their 
death. The Arabs believe in innumerable 
saints and demigods, whose graves are re- 
garded as sanctuaries. They are throughout 
regarded as men who have been raised to the 
dignity of gods, or at least supernal beings. 
In many cases it can be proved that they did 
at one time really exist as men. The same 
evolution of ideas can be proved in the case of 
notable men in ancient Egypt. All these 
instances support the contention that the rule, 
at least, was to elevate man to the position of 
a god, and not to degrade gods to the ranks of 
men, for which we have not a single really 
certain proof in Israel 

Consequently, all arguments which are 
maintained in favour of regarding Abraham, 
Isaac, and .Jacob as ancient gods are highly 
uncertain, because they all admit of other 
interpretations. The whole theory is a very 
improbable one. Nowhere in Israelitic history 
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do we find even the slightest intimation that 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were ever wor- 
shipped, or that a temple was dedicated to one 
of them, or a sanctuary erected to their 
honour, or again that they performed super- 
natural acts, miracles and the like. There is 
no mention made that they accomplished such 
mighty deeds as those ascribed to Samson, 
Hercules, and others. The only fact that 
might be brought forward in favour of this 
theory is that the tombs of these patriarchs 
were held sacred in antiquity, and, to some 
extent, in these days as well. But this is 
anything but a proof, for Moses, Jonah, and 
others, whom no one thinks of regarding as 
gods, share this honour in common with the 
patriarchs. 

Indeed, it is argued of Abraham that he 
reminds one forcibly of the Arab-Edomitic 
god Dusares. The name signifies " he of 
Sarah," and the latter name is supposed to be 
that of a goddess, who afterwards became 
Abraham's wife. But the existence of a 
goddess of the name Sarah cannot be proved. 
We only know of a range of mountauis of this 
name, and " he of Sarah " would in that case 
be the god whom the Edomites worshipped 
upon these mountains, not the husband of 
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Sarah, i.e. Abraham. No tangible connection 
between Abraham and the god Dusares has 
been proved, nor is it probable that it will. 
The position of some other scholars (following 
Winckler and Jensen) is no better. This 
school maintain that Abraham was a Baby- 
Ionian or an Egyptian god. In proof of this 
they point out the fact that Ur of the Chal- 
dees and Haran, the most important stations 
of the nomadic life of Abraham, prior to his 
coming to Canaan, were places which in olden 
times were famous as centres of the worship 
of the moon, and they refer us to other facts 
connected with the life of this patriarch in 
which they believe they find traces of moon- 
worship. These arguments, however, are often 
— especially those of Jensen, but also those 
which introduce Egyptian mythology into 
the discussion — based upon quite secondary 
matters which can prove nothing; in other 
cases their conclusions arc uncertain and far 
from being sufficiently confirmed. As far as 
the reference to these moon sanctuaries is 
concerned, not only were they scarcely more 
highly esteemed in Babylon than in other 
sanctuaries — and even though they were, 
that does not prove that Abraham was a 
moon-god, — but we do not know where this 
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Ur of Abraham was really situated, or whether 
it was mentioned in the earliest tradition of 
the patriarch. 

The position is very much the same in 
respect to Isaac and Jacob. In the case of 
the former wc are particularly requested to 
note that in Gen. xxxi. 42, 53, the " fear of 
Isaac " is mentioned ; and, in the case of Jacob, 
that in the same book, ch. xxxii. 24 f., his 
fight with God is described. This fear of 
Isaac is interpreted as the fear which people 
had of him, and consequently he is supposed 
to have been a terrible demon. But recently 
it has been pointed out that in the verses cited 
Jacob swears by the fear of " his father" Isaac. 
This statement cannot possibly mean the fear 
which he had of his father Isaac. For when 
Jacob calls Isaac his father he can scarcely 
regard him as a god as well. This shows that 
Isaac was conceived throughout as a man, and 
that the expression "fear of Isaac" must be 
understood in some sense other than the 
above. The fear of Isaac simply means the 
one whom Isaac, Jacob's father, feared, i.e. his 
(Isaac's) God, as is confirmed by the fact that 
this expression interchanges with " God of 
my father " (see Gren. xxxi. 42). As for the 
fight which, according to the legend, took 
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place between Jacob and God, however else 
we may explain the narrative, this much is 
clear, that the thought of Jacob as being 
anything other than a man — endowed with 
exceptional powers, it is true — is far removed 
from the narrative. 

But what of the theory which interprets 
the patriarchs as personified tribes ? Speaking 
generally, we can say that it has many ana- 
logies in its favour, eg. the Greeks often refer 
to men, as the progenitors of their tribes, who 
apparently are nothing else than subsequent 
personifications of the tribes themselves. Thus 
they spoke of Hellene, the founder of the 
Hellenes ; Ion, the founder of the lonians ; 
^olus, the founder of the ^oUan tribes. 
The substitution of an individual for a tribe 
or nation is not unknown to the Old Testa- 
ment writers, e.g. Eber is referred to as the 
founder of the Hebrew peoples, whilst in the 
ethnological table in Gen. x. 15 f. expressions 
like, " Canaan begat Sidon, and the Jebusite, 
and the Amorite, and the Girgashite, and the 
Hivite," are used, and in Gen. xxv. 13 f. 
desert oases like Dumah and Tima are spoken 
of as the "sons" of ishmael. Consequently 
some Old Testament names can be explained 
in this way. But it does not follow that this 
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method of interpretation can be universally 
applied, and that all names should be explained 
by means of it.^ In a few cases it may be 
justified. Thus Israel is certainly the name 
of a nation or a tribe. It is quite possible 
that this name was only transferred to Jacob 
at a comparatively late date from the nation 
or from one of its leading tribes, because he 
was regarded as the ancestor of the nation or 
the particular tribe which was known by this 
name. The tradition that Jacob was not 
always known by the name Israel supports 
this view. There may be other names which 
should be interpreted in this way, but it is 
not always easy to bring forward clear proof; 
but we should not overlook the fact that there 
are a number of names, such as Hamor, Abi- 
ezer, JerachmeSl, Caleb, Machir, Manasseh, 
Zebulon, Simeon, and others, which can be 
proved conclusively to have always been the 
names of individuals. 

Even though such an interpretation of the 
patriarchs is not in principle excluded, it is 

1 If we try to explain every marriage of the patriarchs 
as a union of tribes, every death as the extinction of a 
tribe, every family quarrel as a tribal feud, every journey 
as a migration, as has, as a matter of fact, been done, with 
the intention to write " history," we will land ourselves in 
unnatural, unnecesgaiy difficulties. 
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nevertheless in reality improbable, and in a 
sense impossible. We can maintain with 
certainty, in the case of Abraham, that his 
name never occurs as the name of a tribe. 
We never find any mention made of either a 
nation or a tribe called Abraham. But we 
can prove that Abraham in its older and shorter 
form, Abram or Abiram, was in general use 
as a personal name both among the Israelites 
and the Assyrians. Even in an Egyptian 
inscription belonging to the tenth century b.c. 
we find the expression " field of Abram," which 
again points to the use of this name as desig- 
nating a person. The same may be said of 
the names Isaac and Jacob. It is true that 
these names are occasionally used to designate 
the nation, as parallel names to Israel. But it 
is well to notice that the name Isaac, with 
this signification, is only found in Amos vii. 
9, 16, and the name Jacob almost exclusively in 
prophetical and poetical writings, Le. m places 
where the writer consciously substitutes it for 
the more usual name Israel. In support of 
this is the fact that the name Jacob is often 
used from the very earliest times, in nations 
other than Israel, as a person's name. 

If we now try to outline the true historical 
facts of the case, we may conclude from what 
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has been said that the patriarchs were neither 
deities nor tribes, and that the mere examina- 
tion of the names has conclusively proved that 
we have to do with real individuals. We find 
abundant evidence ift favour of this conclusion. 
We have already heard that the narrative 
books, in which we find the histories of the 
patriarchs recorded, the Jaliwist and the 
Elohist documents, which, in their present 
form, belong to the ninth century b.c. or 
thereabouts, depend upon older sources, either 
oral or written, either prose or poetry, which, 
in turn, belong to a much older period. If 
this be the case, it follows that we, although the 
narratives contain much that is legendary in 
character, can expect to find in them a histori- 
cal nucleus with much greater confidence than 
if they were such late creations as some 
modem scholars would have us believe. 

In favour of this is the fact that we can 
prove in many cases that the tradition of the 
patriarchal history has preserved here and 
there very good remiTmcences, or has abstained 
from idealising the past, and therefore, in the 
main, rests upon a good historical basis. As 
proofs I shall cite facts like the following : that 
Abraham and the other patriarchs are never de- 
scribed in these histories other than as strangers 
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who had immigrated into the Holy Land, who 
did not claim any rights to the possession of 
the land ; further, that their moral short- 
comings are frankly admitted in the account 
of Abraham's untruthfulness in the affair of 
Sarah, and of Jacob's deception upon his 
father. A fiction composed subsequent to the 
time of Saul and David would probably have 
made Israel indigenous to the land, and would 
have avoided all references to defects in the 
characters of the patriarchs. Since this is not 
the case in these narratives, we may confidently 
assume that they were current at least in the 
early kingly period. We may further assume 
that Israel's reminiscences of pre-Mosaic times 
are closely connected with the land of Canaan, 
for how otherwise are we to understand the 
histories of the various places and tribes as 
recorded in these documents ? That Simeon 
and Levi are regarded as accursed in the so- 
called Blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 5-7), and 
that they only played an insignificant part 
in the conquest of Canaan (see the Song of 
Deborah and the story of Gideon), can only be 
explained if we assume that these tribes had 
suffered great hardships in pre-Mosaic times, of 
the kind described in Gen. xxxiv. In the same 
way we can only understand the story of 
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Shechem if we assume that it belonged to 
Israel in ancient times, for it became an 
Israelitic possession by conquest only after 
Saul's death. Gen. xxxiv. is unintelligible 
as a reflection of the time of the Judges. 
Again, the high position of some of the sanctu- 
aries in the south and further north (Hebron, 
Beersheba, Bethel, and Mahanaim) is explicable 
only when we assume that they were religious 
centres in olden times. It may be said that 
the inscriptions seem to support this opinion. 
In the lists of Dhutmes III. (c. B.c. 1430) we 
find mention made of a Canaanitish place or 
district of the name of Jacob (Jacobel), and 
also of a place called Joseph. About b.c. 1250, 
in the reign of Meremptah, we find a tribe of 
Israel in Canaan. In the days of Pharaoh 
Seti or Rameses II. a mountainous district in 
Galilee is referred to by the name of Asher. In 
Biblical times we only know of a tribe of this 
name, but we are told that they dwelt in the 
north, so that probably their habitations are 
meant in the reference cited. 

If this is the case, and we are able to main- 
tain that the Biblical legends dealing with the 
history of the patriarchs, despite the freedom 
with which they record details, represent on the 
whole a reliable historical tradition, then surely 
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this applies to the chief characters in this 
tradition, the patriarchs. Since we have seen 
that these patriarchs cannot be explained as 
having been either deities or tribes, and have 
heard that the names Abraham and Jacob 
were commonly used in antiquity as personal 
names, then we are quite justified in reverting 
to the only possible conclusion, viz. that these 
patriarchs were real persons, and that such 
persons did at one time exist. 

We may therefore assume that Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob were chiefs and leaders of 
small tribes or clans, sheikhs of nomad tribes 
which had migrated from the East and had 
settled in Canaan. These tribes in course of 
time would have increased in strength through 
alliance, by marriage and otherwise, with other 
tribes, but they also suflfered temporary losses 
through separation and emigration of some of 
their own families. The most important in- 
stance of the latter was the emigration into 
Egypt under Joseph, which attracted a con- 
siderable part of the tribes, but hardly the 
whole. Tribes like Asher and the group 
belonging to it, who had settled in northern 
Canaan, and perhaps also that tribe which later 
gave Israel its name, seem to have remained 
in the land. 

11 
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However, a possible misunderstanding must 
not be overlooked. Even if we are able to 
maintain that the principal figures in the 
patriarchal history are historical, it does not 
necessarily follow that we are in a position to 
establish the historicity of every detail of this 
history. We do not possess the standards 
whereby we might test the truth of the narra- 
tives. We are able to establish the individual 
existence of the principal figures, and to give 
an account of the chief events in their lives in 
the light of the general historical conditions of 
the times and a few well-authenticated records. 
It is oft these that we base their historical 
reality. In the case of details, however, we 
lack such authorities, and are therefore unable 
to assert positive conclusions. They can, but 
may not, be historical. Only in cases where 
the narratives testify for themselves — such as 
the account in Gen. xiv.— or when they are 
in such close connection with the principal 
facts that they are dependent upon them, 
can we hope to establish their historical truth. 
In all other eases we must assume nothing. 

It follows from what we have heard that 
our sources of information concerning primitive 
times ai% not such that we can claim them to 
be historical in every detail. I have no doubts 
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in my own mind but that the sources at our 
disposal are in the main much older than the 
documents J and E, and that we, in these 
sources, are less removed from the events 
themselves than if we did not possess them. 
But they are not " records " in the truest sense, 
and therefore they ought not to be accepted 
as historical, if we want to keep within the 
limits of truth and certainty. 

They are not records, because, for the most 
part, if not altogether, they are founded upon 
traditions which were verbally current among 
the Israelites, i.e. upon popular legends, which 
should never be used as historical sources with- 
out being thoroughly confirmed by other 
sources. Another argument against their 
being accepted as sources is that we often find, 
even in J and E, duplicate traditions, differing 
from each other in details, of the same events. 
When this occurs, naturally, in accordance 
with every logical and historical principle, 
only one of the two accounts can be assumed 
to be giving the true course of events. Which 
gives us the true account, we are generally not 
in a position to decide. We cannot repudiate 
this conclusion, nor have we any right to hide 
it from intelligent adults and mature school- 
children who are capable of grasping it 
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3. Moses and the Israelites in Egypt 
If we wish to examine closely the history 
of the Mosaic period, which is found mostly in 
Exodus i.-xx., we must first of all direct our 
attention to the desert tribes and the migration 
into and out of Egypt. We must adopt the 
same attitude towards the sources of this 
history as we did in the case of the patriarchal 
history, for the nature of the records at our 
disposal is the same in both. 

It is true that these sources are not so far 
removed in time from the events recorded of 
the Mosaic age as in the case of the patri- 
archal narratives, but the space is still great 
enough. And even although we possess some 
ancient and reliable accounts which place us in 
a position to describe the principal phases of 
this period, we must not suppose that we can 
regard these narratives, without further proofs, 
as records in the strict sense. In the Mosaic 
history, as in the patriarchal history, we only 
possess a tradition, which is by no means 
uniform. Independent streams of tradition 
flow together, and in them are many elements 
which cannot be regarded as historical, but 
belong to a later development of the tradition, 
ior are such as cannot be ascribed to any 
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known historical period. A few examples will 
demonstrate my meaning. 

The desert of Sinai consists for the most 
part of sand and stones, and has hut few 
oases. It is improhahle that such a large 
number of people as one tradition in the book 
of Exodus maintains, namely, 600,000 men, 
besides the old men, women, and children, 
could have existed in it for so long a time, 
apart from the question of sustenance. At 
the time of Deborah the Israelites numbered, 
as we know from Judges v. 8, at most 40,000 
spears. And this number is probably an 
exaggerated one. The number must have 
been very much less in the wilderness, so 
that we must regard the number quoted in 
Exodus as the extravagant representation of 
a later period. As soon as we try to read the 
course of the history at Sinai and in the 
wilderness from Exodus xviii. or xix. to 
Exodus XXXV., and note the way in which 
the events follow one another — how Moses 
ascends the mountain, what he does there, 
and how he descends again — we perceive 
that it is quite impossible to discover a con- 
tinuous sequence of events in the narrative.' 
A certain line of thought is taken up, which is 
^ See above, p. 68 f. 
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suddenly discontinued and replaced by another, 
to be afterwards renewed in another place. 
This proves that diiFerent traditions concerning 
the course of events existed, and that to-day 
it is probably impossible to say which is the 
oldest tradition or which represents the true 
tradition, least of all to say what the real course 
of events may have been. 

Again, in connection with the story of the 
Egyptian plagues, we have to admit that we 
have no means of establishing their historicity. 
However, by that I do not mean that they are 
mihistorical. It is quite possible that, at the 
time of the Exodus, Egypt was devastated by 
some great plagues, which caused Pharaoh to 
grant permission to the Israelites to depart 
Moreover, many of the events narrated can 
perhaps be interpreted as the results of natural 
phenomena peculiar to the land of Egypt. 
But to prove the historical character of the 
details is impossible with our present know- 
ledge of this period. It is seen, therefore, 
that the same confusion which we found in 
the earlier history exists also in the history of 
the Mosaic period. We must often be content 
with seeking out the historical nucleus of the 
tradition. 

In these days two opposing opinions claim 
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followers among Old Testament scholars — the 
strictly conservative view that the whole tradi- 
tion of the Mosaic period- is historical, and the 
critical view which declares that no part of this 
account is historical. That the former is un- 
tenable we have already seen ; the latter is far 
from being established. 

We will first of all consider the tradition 
of the sojourn in Egypt. Did any Israelitic 
tribes dwell in Egypt in the Mosaic period ? 
It is often doubted whether Israel did migrate 
into Egypt. Is the tradition true, then ? We 
can answer: Yes, but the fact must be pro- 
perly understood. It may at least be declared 
that the tribes which eventually formed the 
Hebrew nation can, in all probability, be 
divided into three groups : the Canaanitish 
tribes, who never emigrated from Canaan, 
the tribes who did migrate into Egypt, and, 
thirdly, the Arabian-Sinaitic tribes, who never 
were in Egypt, but had settled upon the 
steppes of Sinai. 

The theory that the Israelites never were in 
Egypt is so far justified, in that presumably 
ail the tribes did not emigrate there. It is 
quite probable that a few clans journeyed only 
as far as the steppes, and there remained until 
they were joined by the tribes which came out 
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of Egypt. To these belong parts of the tribe 
which was later known by the name of Judah, 
at least important units, which at a later period 
were incorporated with it. We have also 
good reasons for supposing that clans like 
Asher, and perhaps parts of the tribe of 
Manasseh and some others, were settled in 
Canaan even in pre-Mosaic times, and had 
never emigrated. Consequently, when the 
IsraeUtes entered the country, they found there 
many related tribes upon whose support they 
could rely. Lastly, we cannot dispute the 
historical contents of the tradition that certain 
tribes, known as Joseph (Ephraim and Man- 
asseh), Benjamin, Simeon, and Levi, in con- 
sequence of dissensions and persecutions, 
emigrated into Egypt. It is quite possible 
that they were under the leadership of a man 
called Joseph. The story of Joseph, on the 
other hand — how, according to Genesis, he 
was carried into Egypt — must be regarded as 
belonging to those narratives which cannot be 
historically confirmed in every detail. We 
know, it is true, of great famines and of 
measures adopted to counteract the evils of 
tJie great dearth, which are comparable with 
those recounted in the book of Genesis, in the 
history of ancient Egypt ; but whether we can 
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refer them to the time and influence of Joseph, 
we are unable to decide. 

What, then, are we to conclude with respect 
to the sojourn in Egypt ? What are our 
grounds for believing that any Israelitic tribes 
were at one time settled in Egypt? 1 shall 
mention two principal reasons : — Firstly, the 
tradition is not confined to any one part or time, 
but represents a continuous, abiding Israelitic 
belief It is mentioned by all the chief 
chroniclers of the book of Exodus and by all 
the prophets from Amos down. Such a 
confident and uniform tradition deserves every 
attention, and should not be ignored unless 
we have excellent reasons for doing so. 
Secondly, it would be difficult to find a nation 
which is so self-reliant as the Jewish. If, then, 
the Jewish tradition introduces their history by 
referring to so great a humiliation as the sub- 
jugation of the nation by the Egyptians, the 
sojourn in the "house of bondage," as it is 
often called, it would be very strange if the 
Jews merely invented this story. If they 
only desired to make a beginning to their 
history, they would certainly have adopted 
different means. How easy it would have 
been for the fictitious legend to spare Israel 
this black blot in their past I This is a strong 
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proof that the sojourn of Israelitic tribes in 
Egypt is a historical fact 

But the history of this period would be 
incomplete without some remarks upon the 
principal figure of those times — Moses. How 
are we to regard him ? 

In general, modern Old Testament scholars 
are agreed to regard Moses as a historical 
personality ; but there are some who oppose 
this view, so that a few words may be necessary 
on this subject. I may say beforehand that, 
to me, Moses is a real historical character, nor 
do J think that this fact can possibly be 
disproved. 

That Moses is a historical person is proved 
by the description — assumed to be historical 
— of the state of affairs at the time of the 
Exodus. The tribes which were dwelling in 
Egypt were a disorganised crowd, a con- 
glomeration of isolated families, each taking 
its own course, without any idea of patriotism 
or of unity. These were first inspired into the 
people by Moses, who in this way accomplished 
a deed of incalculable importance to the race. 
He instiUed into them strength, courage, and 
enthusiasm, and inspired them to oppose the 
Egyptians. Whenever a whole nation begins 
to be formed from a group of tribes and clans. 
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it is not the work of the tribes themselves, but 
that of an individual, who imparts his own 
enthusiasm to the crowd. 

Italy did not combine of its own accord, 
but Cavour created the united Italy ; it was not 
the German tribes who effected the German 
Empire, but Bismarck inspired them to bring 
it about. If tradition said nothing of such a 
person as Moses, we would have to assume 
his existence ; since the tradition is definite and 
positive on this point, we are compelled to 
accept it as historical 

It may be added that Moses is undoubtedly 
an Egyptian name. Moses does not mean, as 
the tradition wants us to believe, "the one 
who was drawn out from the water." This is 
merely a case of popular etymology, examples 
of which we often find everywhere. We are 
all of us familiar with the popular local deriva- 
tions of the names of persons, villages, hills, 
and rivers. Generally they are artless at- 
tempts to interpret the names and then con- 
nect them with definite events. The events 
themselves may have occurred, but their 
connection with the names is a figment of 
the imagination. The name Moses, inter- 
preted as a Hebrew word, would mean really 
"the one who draws out," i.e. the deliverer, 
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redeemer. But this is a case of the assimila- 
tion of a foreign word to the Hebrew language, 
influenced by the thought of Moses' life-work. 
The word, however, is really Egyptian, and 
means "child." It is the same word which 
we find in Egyptian compound names, €.g. 
Dhutmoses. The fact that the leading figure 
in the IsraeUtic history of this period does not 
bear a native but a foreign name, is strong 
proof that he is historical, and also that the 
Israelites did sojourn in Egypt. 

We have a few further remarks to make 
concerning the personality of Moses as we 
estimate it to be. Politically regarded, he is 
the uniter of the tribes, their leader out from 
Egypt over the steppes, and their organiser. 
Some of the chief events in his life can be 
historically confirmed, or at least shown to be 
highly probable, such as the exodus from 
Egypt and the crossing of the Red Sea. In 
Exodus XV. we have a song of triumph, 
which, although its present form is the result 
of a later revision, contains a portion of the 
original poem, and reads as follows : — 

Sing ye to Jahwe, for He is highly exalted ; 

The horse and hia rider hath He thrown into the sea. 

After what we know of song-composing in 
ancient Israel, especially the war and victory 
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songs, there is no reason why we should regard 
this song differently from that of Deborah and 
some others which have come down to us. 
This song furnishes us with a proof that a 
great catastrophe, like that described in 
Exodus, befell the Egyptians in the Red Sea. 
What we know of the character of the 
northern point of the Gulf of Suez, and the 
perils experienced by the army of Napoleon I. 
in this part, supports the historicity of the fate 
of the Egyptian soldiers. With the destruction 
of the Egyptians, its cause, namely, the exodus 
of the Israelites, is historically established. 
Then comes the march over the steppes to 
the mountain of Sinai, the position of which 
we are unable to determine definitely. At 
Sinai the new revelation of God was made to 
Moses. Afterwards follows the further march 
to the oasis of Kadesh and the rebellion of the 
people, a prolonged stay at the oasis, where 
further laws were promulgated. The springs 
there are occasionally called the well of judg- 
ment and the waters of judgment (see Gen. 
xiv. 7, and cf. Exod. xv. 25), Moses having 
judged there. This points to the fact that an 
organisation of the people took place here, 
like that which is described in Exodus xviii. 
After this long halt at Kadesh, the history 
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goes on to speak of the march in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Red Sea, the fight against 
the Amorites, and the raid into the country 
east of the Jordan. All these are events 
which are to be accepted as historical, and 
which can be established without any difficulty. 

A description of Moses as a religious per- 
sonality may be gathered from the account of 
the events at Sinai and Kadesh. It agrees 
with the traditional estimate of this side of 
Moses' character, and it is quite probable that 
Moses obtained a special revelation upon one 
or another of the mountains in that region, 
which we are unable to locate definitely. So 
that he is indeed the founder of the religion 
and the legislation of the Israelitic nation. 

Of what kind is this religious revelation ? 
It is closely connected with the name of 
Jahwe, and expresses itself in certain religious 
and moral commands. The latter are set 
down in laws which we have in the preceding 
pages ascribed to Moses, the most important 
among them being the Ten Commandments. 
It is immaterial whether Moses revealed the 
name of Jahwe to the people or not ; therefore 
we need not discuss this question. What is 
material is that we understand what the name 
conveyed to Moses, and the idea of God repre- 
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sented in it. We can say that the essential 
article of the feith of the later Israelites was 
that the God of Israel was a unique and moral 
God. The germs of this highest development 
of the Israelitic religion must have existed 
beforehand in the idea of God expressed by 
Moses. That was the determining principle 
of the Mosaic revelation and its real nature. 

It is sometimes maintained that Moses ob- 
tained his idea of God from the Kenites, but 
a proof of this cannot be produced. But it 
probably can be said that, if Jahwe had been 
a Kenite god, then in our opinion the Kenites 
would have become the leading nation and 
Israel would have been absorbed into it. For 
it was religion, the characteristic belief in God, 
which to a large extent determined the national 
peculiarity of the ancient nations and tribes. 
That Israel became the leading nation is due 
to its religion. So the Kenites were absorbed 
into the Israelites. 

Whence Moses obtained this idea of God 
and the ideals dependent thereon is the secret 
of his religious genius and his religious ex- 
perience. For religion is experienced in the 
innermost depths of one's personality, in those 
hidden parts of the spiritual life of man which 
exclusively share the communion with God. It 
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is sufficient for us to know that Moses, because 
such experiences fell to his lot at certain 
periods of his life, appears as the pioneer of 
those men whom we recognise as the religious 
leaders and masters of the Israelitic nation, 
viz. its prophets} 

8. Idea of God, Religion, and Morality 
among the Early Israelites 

If we wish to consider this important theme 
thoroughly, it is advisable, first of aU, to direct 
our attention to Israel's connection with the 
Canaanites and its influence upon the former 
people. 

Speaking generally, we may say that the 
Mosaic God was the one worshipped by the 
Israehtes after their settlement in the land of 
Canaan. At least that was their intention. 
Nevertheless the religion of the masses did 
not escape profanation, so that many innova- 
tions of Canaanitish origin were introduced 
into it. In order to understand this we must 
remember that during the first generations 
after the conquest the Israelites were closely 
associated with the Canaanites. In this way 
new ideas were adopted into the Israelitic 
religion. 

1 See further pp. 394 f., 233. 
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The history of the conquest of Canaan was 
not so complete as some parts of the book of 
Joshua might lead us to believe, as though 
Israel under Joshua had conquered the whole 
of the land, so that Joshua was able to allot 
the whole country among the tribes. If there 
was a division ^t all, it was only a partition 
of an abstract kind. In Judges i. we have 
the true account of the conquest. Joshua 
and the tribes of his days had made some 
progress towards conquest A number of 
strategical points had been won, but many 
remained in the possession of the Canaanites. 
Generally the possessions of the Israelites were 
mountain districts, but the fruitful plains and 
a number of fortified towns were held by the 
Canaanites. In many places where both 
peoples Uved side by side, without one being 
able to gain supremacy over the other, there 
developed a peaceful social life, as, for example, 
was the case at Shechem (Judges ix.). They 
made a virtue of necessity, and sought to 
estabhsh themselves side by side. In this 
way they formed mutual commercial and 
religious intercourse. Naturally this close 
association enabled the Israelites to obtain a 
knowledge of the Canaanitish religion. The 
civilisation of the Israelites at this time was 
IS 
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in many respects inferior to that of the 
Canaanites, so that the latter became their 
teachers in many things. The Israelites were 
mostly cattle-breeders ; the Canaanites, on the 
other hand, were agriculturists, town-dwellers, 
craftsmen, and, as we have previously heard, 
possessed a comparatively high civilisation, 
and many peaceful and warlike arts, which 
tiie IsraeUtes eagerly adopted from them. 
'xhus it happens that, although politically the 
Israelites subjugated the Canaanites, intel- 
lectually the conquered remained conquerors. 
This is most evident in the domain of religion,^^ 
ythe Canaanitish religion was, more par- 
ticularly, a religion of husbandmen, vine- 
dressers, and gardeners. It was in a special 
sense a religion of a rural people, con- 
nected with rustic occupations, and was to a 
large extent developed from them. The 
principal deity, Baal, signifies the owner, 
particularly the owner of fruit-giving natural 
objects and localities, of wells, trees, and fertile 
tracts of land. Local deities were to be found 
everywhere, the Baalim of a particular district, 
mountain, well, or field. The worship of this 
Baal took the form of sacrifices of fruit and 
the produce of the land (Hosea ii. 8). Here 
was something new to the Israelites. Their 
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Deity was a majestic God of heaven and 
earth, but He was not a God who had 
instructed Israel in the art of husbandry, 
which had never — at least not for a long time — 
been practised by them. Therefore tJiis Baal 
impressed them. The consequence was that 
the Canaanitish cult did not long remain 
unknown to the Israelites. They saw the 
Baal cult practised everywhere by their 
neighbours and acquaintances ; what wonder, 
then, that they imitated the Canaanites in this 
as in other respects ? But generally they did not 
adopt these pagan rites in the sense that they 
denied their Mosaic God. While they partici- 
pated in the forms of the Baal-worship, the 
God they worshipped was their own hereditary 
God, Jahwe. Thus the popular religion of the 
Israelites of this period was established — the 
popular religion in contradistinction to the more 
spiritual religion;^ 

Before I pass on to describe this popular 
religion, I wish to refute a serious misappre- 
hension which is unfortunately current — that 
is, the idea that this mixture of the Israelitic 
religion with the Canaanitish cult is nothing 
else than the reUgion of Israel in the erro- 
neously called pre-prophetic period — ^more 
correctly, the time prior to the great canonical 
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or literary prophets. It is true that the lower, 
illiterate members of the Israelitic community 
never did grasp clearly the difference between 
the pagan Canaanitish worship and the worship 
of Jahwe, but conceived their God Jahwe in 
accordance with the Canaanitish model. Later, 
the influences of this fatal interchange of both 
cults affected more or less even the upper and 
the ruling classes, but never to the extent that 
the feeUng that it was improper died away 
completely. 

/ Sacrificial feasts like those held by the 
Canaanites were celebrated in honour of 
Jahwe. Canaanitish sanctuaries, which have 
already been referred to, were often dedicated 
to Jahwe^a course not unknown in other 
religions ; e.g., Christian shrines and places of 
pilgrimage are found in places where formerly 
Roman, Celtic, German, or Slavonic deities 
were worshipped. Whenever the Israelites 
obtained possession of a district, they took 
possession also of its " high places," as these 
sanctuaries are often called in the Old Testa- 
ment, hut only that they might be dedicated 
to Jahwe. It may have been that in certain 
places, where the population was made up of 
both Israelites and Canaanites, the former 
would join his pagan neighbour and worship 
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at the Baal altar, but apparently this was not 
the rule. In principle the sacrifice was made 
to Jahwe, but the form of worship and the 
sacrificial places were oftentimes not essentially- 
different from those of the Baal cult. 

Besides the altars, the Israelites retained the 
oft-mentioned massebahs or stone pillars, the 
nature of which we are now able to determine 
as the result of recent discoveries at Gezer and 
elsewhere. These were symbols of the Baal. 
Likewise they took possession of the sacred 
trees, the symbols of fertility, and the artificial 
tree-stumps or sacred stakes, called in Hebrew 
asheralis, and translated by Luther " groves," 
which represented the sacred tree where no 
trees would grow. They were originally dedi- 
cated to the worship of Astarte. The ancient 
cup-holes, the rehcs of a much older period 
than the conquest of Canaan, were also 
appropriated to the worship of Jahwe, and 
some other institutions of the Baal cult. 
Occasionally the IsraeUtes sacrificed first-bom 
children. The narrative of the sacrifice of 
Isaac (Gen. xxii.) has been misinterpreted 
by those who are indignant because the God 
represented there and the spirit of the narrative 
seem to extenuate and even to uphold_ child- 
sacrifice. The aim of this stovy is in quite 
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the contrary direction, and would abolish this 
horrible custom. The narrator wishes to teach 
that the ofFering of one's own child is indeed 
the greatest sacrifice man can make to God, 
and the faith which prompts such a sacrifice is 
worthy of an Abraham ; but the God of Israel 
does not require such a sacrifice. He having 
appointed animals for this purpose. Some 
explain the narrative by saying that God 
demanded the sacrifice of Isaac only in order 
to test Abraham. However that may have 
been, the strong protest against the custom 
expressed in the narrative proves that it was 
practised at times among the Israelites. 

Photographs and sketches illustrating the 
objects 'referred to above are reproduced in 
figs. 7-9 on p. 57 f., Plates III., IV., and V., 
opposite pp. 40, 48, and 56. It is the custom 
even in these days to hang offerings, especially 
pieces of cloth, upon the sacred trees, in order 
to propitiate the supernatural being who is 
supposed to dwell in them. 

/In general, then, the religion of Jahwe did 
indeed adopt many Canaanitish rites and 
customs, so that sometimes Jahwe is distin- 
guished from the Canaanitish gods only by 
His name. / The lofty and pure conception of 
Jahwe in Uie days of Moses degenerated later 
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into an idea of God which limited His sphere 
of influence to a certain people and country, 
and which was not unlike the idea they had 
of the Baal. -Oahwe became a national God 
who was supreme only in the land of Israel, 
who recognised that other lands belonged to 
other gods^ Just as, in days gone by, the 
principle, "Cujus regio ejus religio," was ad- 
mitted in our own states and among' our own 
people, it was appUed by the ancient world 
to the various deities. An example of this 
custom is offered in Judges xi. 24, where 
Jephthah compares Chemosh, the god of the 
Ammonites (more correctly, of the Moabites), 
with Jahwe, the God of Israel, as though they 
were of similar rank. He regards them both 
as national deities : Chemosh is the lord of the 
land which he has given to his chosen people, 
but the land of Israel belongs to Jahwe— as 
though Chemosh were really a God like Jahwe. 
Again, in 1 Sam. xxvi. 19 f., David, when 
persecuted by Saul, and meditating flight into 
the land of the Philistines, utters these words ; 
" Now therefore, I pray thee, let my lord the 
king hear the words of his servant. Let those 
who have stirred thee up against me be 
accursed. They have driven me out this day 
from the inheritance of Jahwe, and they say : 
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Go, serve other gods." It is immaterial 
whether David uttered these words or whether 
they were merely put into his mouth by the 
narrator, or whether David, if he is the 
speaker, expressed his own belief or only that 
of a certain class of the Israelitic people : the 
latter may well have been the case. The fact 
remains that the narrator assumes that there 
were people in Israel who did beUeve what 
is recorded in this story. People counselled 
Saul to persecute David, and thus compel him 
to flee to the land of the Philistines, in whose 
territory he would have to sacrifice to other 
gods, for there Dagon and the other Philistine 
gods were supreme. Since these examples 
show that Jahwe was conceived as being limited 
to a special territory, it is not improbable that 
His power was limited in other respects as well. 
In some of the narratives which the Jahwist 
adopted from the older legends, God is 
represented as walking in Paradise, " walking 
in the evening breezes" (as the literal trans- 
lation would express it), as descending from 
heaven to convince Himself whether the tower 
of Babel or the wickedness of Sodom were 
really what He had heard they were. He 
visits Abraham, eats food and takes a walk 
with him. He was also conceived as being 
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spiritually imperfect ; He is angered when 
people approach too closely to His sacred ark 
(1 Sam. vi. 19; 2 Sam. vi. 6-10). He stirs 
up men against each other (1 Sam. xxvi. 19), 
or He tempts people to do evil ; the disastrous 
census which was David's great sin was 
prompted by God Himself (2 Sam. xxiv. 1).^ 
However, Glod is not regarded here as the 
author of evil, but only as the absolute cause 
of all things. It is a crude way of expressing 
the conception that God is all in all, and that 
even in the wicked acts of men God is not to 
be thought of as permitting or preventing 
them. But the very fact that this expression 
took this form, in the mouth of a popular 
narrator, proves that there was something 
wanting in his idea of God's nature. 

We know, further, that the Canaanitish 
sacrificial feasts were accompanied by wild 
orgies, that not only did they hold great 
banquets on these occasions, but also that 
the customs thereat were of a Dionysiac- 
Bacchanal character, among others that of 
religious prostitution. We have already heard 
that Baai was a god of fertility, and that 

1 The Chronicler perceives the danger of such a mode 
of expression, and substitutes Satan for Jahwe as the 
tempter of David (1 Chr. xxi 1). 
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Astarte, his spouse, represented fecundity in 
all its forms, including that of animals and 
man. It was believed on that account, as 
in other Asiatic religions, that the god of 
fertility should be worshipped by means of 
religious prostitution. 

However harsh it may sound, and however 
deplorable this worst illusion of the erring 
conscience may be, those who know the power 
of the lower instincts over the human soul 
can understand how these customs were 
admitted into the popular religion of the 
Israelites. There were at times Temple girls, 
women who sacrificed their chastity at the 
altar, and even prostitutors. Amos and other 
writers candidly admit the existence of this 
evil. It is from this point of view that we 
are to understand the story of the Midianites 
at the end of the book of Numbers (Num. xxv.). 
On account of this thing- the lewdness of Ham, 
the father of Canaan, is, in Gen. ix., accursed ; 
and more particularly for this same reason is 
it said, in Gen. xv. f., that the iniquity of the 
Amorites was "not yet fuU," but soon would 
be, and in ch. xix. of the same book the 
wickedness of the Cahaanites is described as 
sodomy. The narrator of these stories knows 
well, while he accuses the Canaanites of com- 
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mitting these sins, that every man and woman 
in Israel is by no means innocent— in public 
worship and elsewhere ; but he also knows 
that such acts as these are not in compliance 
with the reUgion of Jahwe, and that the 
Canaanitish religion and morals are the source 
of a terrible and abiding danger to Israel. 
So that we understand the harsh and inexor- 
able opposition towards the Canaanites, and 
the seemingly cruel measures which we find 
recorded in the books of the Old Testament 
which reflect these periods of IsraeUtic history. 

The picture presented to us is by no means 
pleasant, but it will be shown that it does not 
represent the whole of Israel, to which fact 
the nation owes its development and pre- 
servation. 

However general, particularly in the period 
prior to 800 b.c., this so-called popular rehgion 
had become, it was never adopted by the whole 
nation as such. The official religion as prac- 
tised at the principal sanctuaries had, at an 
early period, rejected many of the excrescences 
of the popular religion, which had been con- 
demned on principle by the more spiritually- 
minded Israelites. 

The official religion of Israel during this 
period was the religion of the priests and kings 
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as the official leaders and sponsors of divine 
worship. Even these now and then adopted 
some parts of the ritual of the popular religion, 
but this religion was far fix)m being the one 
they acknowledged. This can be proved from 
incidents in the lives of Saul and David. Saul 
was not altogether free from some of the super- 
stitious ideas of his time, and was clearly 
favourable to the popular religion. But — at 
least as long as he retained his mental faculties 
— he was willing to be guided by Samuel, and 
had, under the influence of Samuel, decl£u*ed 
war against the unclean excrescences of the 
inferior popular behefs and superstitions. And 
David also shows npw and then traces of an 
eccentric, imperfect piety (see 2 Sam. vi.), 
which are probably due to the influence of 
the popular religion, but his religion is by no 
means confined to these shortcomings. The 
fact that he restored the ancient ark, the shrine 
of the Mosaic period, at which Samuel also 
had become great, and which had been unduly 
neglected by Saul, to its early position of 
honour, shows that he was zealous to uphold 
the traditions of Moses and Samuel, and to 
preserve the true religion of Jahwe from com- 
plete contamination. A better proof of his 
sincerity in this respect is the manner in which 
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he placed himself in the hands of the prophet 
Nathan, thus showing that he was wiUing 
to acknowledge the higher characteristics of 
Jahwe's nature.^ 

We should also bear in mind that the Levites 
belonged to the tribe of Moses, and that they, 
on that account, even though a few of them 
may perhaps have gone their own way, would 
regard it as their special task to foster the 
traditions of Moses. From the beginning of 
the period of the Judges they were continually 
in the van of religious progress. In the days 
of Eh, Shiloh was a Levitic sanctuary. It 
contained the Ark of the Covenant, but no 
images. Nor did the Temple at Jerusalem 
possess an image of Jahwe beside the Ark. 
Eli, Samuel, David, and Solomon were there- 
fore champions of the higher cult. Also Jehu, 
although he did not destroy the high places, 
removed the worst excrescences of the popular 
religion. The priest Jehoiada (2 Kings xi. 17) 
cleansed the Temple from the Baal forms of 
worship which had been introduced. It should 
be said also that the tribe of Judah, in the 
south, probably protested against the intro- 
duction of Canaanitish rites into the religion 
of Jahwe. The members of this tribe had in 
1 See above, p. 1.S4 f. 
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general not yet become husbandmen, and were 
at the time only newly settled, so that they never 
— at least only to a small extent — participated 
in the endeavour to introduce the Baal ritual 
into the Israelitic religion. 

The sacrifices at the important shrines may 
have been made upon altars like that of Zorah, 
shown on Plates IV. and V., opposite pp. 48 
and 56, and the great altar of Baalbek, shown 
on Plate VIII., opposite p. 80. Zorah is the 
place mentioned in Judges xiiL, and connected 
with the early history of Samson. 

We can go still further and say that the 
religion of the leading intellectual classes was 
even purer than the official religion. This is 
the religion of the earlier prophets, ie. the 
non-literary prophets and their associates. 
They were the leaders of the people from the 
time of the Judges, and at the same time 
upholders of the Mosaic traditions. 

As time advanced the number of these 
champions of the pure Mosaic religion in- 
creased — men like the prophet Nathan, who 
had doubtless advanced far beyond the stage 
at which it was believed that Jahwe tempts a 
man to do evil (as the popular narrator of the 
history of David puts it in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1). 
From all that we read of him, he accepted the 
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iundamental principle of the old Mosaic con- 
ception of a moral and spiritual God. This 
proves to us that even in the early period of 
the monarchy the popular religion was in 
principle overcome. 

In the period following David's time this 
fact becomes more and more evident, for then 
the prophets undertook the leadership of the 
people. Elijah fought with all the strength 
of a strong man against the Baal, when Ahab 
and Jezebel sought to make the religion of 
the lower classes the national religion. He 
protested vehemently against such a course. 
He and his followers prepared once more the 
path for the advance of the monotheistic ideal, 
which had been degraded and soiled from con- 
tinued contact with the Canaanitish ideas ; 
not in the sense that they or that Moses had 
declared all that the later great prophets said, 
but in the sense that they pointed out once 
more the great fundamental principles of re- 
ligion, and the direction in which the idea and 
the worship of Glod would have to move, if 
Israel was to retain the great heritage of its 
past And while such men set themselves at 
the head of the people, they would, as a matter 
of course, influence a wide circle to abstain 
more and more thoroughly from the excres- 
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cences of the popular religion. Among the 
followers of Elijah were men like the Jahwist 
and the Elohtst, who were also the guides of 
the people at this time. They all opposed the 
popular religion. 

The Jahwist singles out the customs and 
beliefs of the popular religion and records them 
in his book, and shows how these things, when 
once they have been adopted by wide circles, 
should be spiritually overcome.^ In J's esti- 
mation the massebahs, even worship itself, 
are not essential to religion. The massebahs 
become to him only memorial stones. Wor- 
ship does not consist of ritual, but is a state of 
the mind. He demands a spiritual worship : 
obedience is better than sacrifice— this state- 
ment, although not expressed by him, illustrates 
his attitude well. Although he records nar- 
ratives according to which Glod walks in the 
Garden of Eden, visits various men and dwells 
in particular places, yet to himself God is the 
One who dwells in heaven. He is everywhere 
where the pious seek Him, and He is a purely 
moral God. These ideas are found expressed 
throughout the whole of his book. The method 
which he follows in his history of the ante- 
diluvian period, from the Fall to the Flood, 
1 See above, pp. 89 f., 91 f. 
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shows what his aim is. His conceptions cul- 
minate in Gen. xxxix. 9, where he makes 
Joseph say : " How then can I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against Godi" In the 
Book, of the Covenant he recommends leniency 
towards enemies and benevolence towards the 
poor and the feeble. The popular religion did 
not teach such virtues as these ; only the pious 
are capable of such exalted ideas, only men 
who were more closely related to the great 
prophets than to the popular religion. 

But our description of this period would be 
incomplete did we not consider the moral 
standpoint of the time down to the appearance 
of the canonical prophets. 

The morality reflected in the popular religion 
of Jahwe or the morality of the pious ones of 
that period cannot, of course, be compared 
to our Christian morality. After what we 
have heard, we could scarcely expect it to be 
otherwise. Nay, we may perhaps consider it 
strange that even among the champions of the 
higher and the highest ideals of the time we 
occasionally find moral conceptions which we 
would hesitate to adopt as our own. I do 
not, of course, refer to the cases where the 
narrator, and with him the Bible itself, directly 
disapproves of some questionable deed of a 
18 
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leading person, or at least indirectly takes ex- 
ception to it, in that he causes the consequences 
of the act to recoil upon the sinner and indi- 
cates these consequences to the reader, as in 
the case of Abraham's lie {Gen. xx. 10 fF., xxvi. 
10) and Jacob's deception (Gen. xxvii. 42 ff.). 

In all these cases the narrator does not 
adopt the point of view of the evildoer, but 
lets us know that such deeds are the immoral 
or questionable acts of men who were other- 
wise pious, that is, that they are isolated sins. 

The position is quite different, however, in 
cases where pious men, or the whole IsraeHtic 
nation, are recorded, with the approval of the 
narrator, to have performed acts in accordance 
with God's will, or at His bidding, which, in 
the opinion of the narrator or of the period 
generally, may have been permissible, but 
which we would condemn as immoral. In 
these cjwes the difficulty can only be overcome 
by breaking away once and for all time from 
the idea that Christian and Old Testament 
morality are one and the same. This is not 
the case — for how otherwise would the Old 
Covenant represent the stage of preparatory 
revelation, unless it was under the taw, unless 
it was under the rule of an only partially 
complete knowledge of God? Nor is the 
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standard of morality of the Old Testament 
itself uniform. Not only does the popular 
religion obviously stand upon a lower plane 
than that of the great prophets or men of 
kindred thought, but even within the circle 
of the latter we find men who are in other 
respects highly spiritual and religious, still 
encumbered, on some one point, by the limita- 
tions of an inferior conception of religion and 
moraUty, and yet believe their teachings to be 
consonant with God's eternal will. 

In the Book of the Covenant the law, " Eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth " (Exod, xxi. 24), is 
still in force, and of course appears in the 
name of Jahwe. The blood-vengeance is, 
indeed, often opposed, but is occasionally sanc- 
tioned. The well-known imprecatory psalms, 
the approval of the bloodthirsty expressions 
of which I regard as an offence against the 
Bible, need no further consideration.* These 
expressions are a relapse on the part of 
otherwise pious poets into material, carnal 
ways of thinking. Nor is it necessary to refer 
at length to the cruel treatment — consistent 
with the spirit of the age — which was meted 
out to conquered foes by the Israelites as by 
other nations. 

> Sec pp. 143, 389. 
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We shall only mention a few special cases. 
What shall we say to the fact that even an 
Elijah permitted the vanquished priests of 
Baal to be murdered in cold blood— and that 
in the name of Jahwe? or that Jahwe per- 
mitted Israel to steal what they had borrowed 
from the Egyptians ? or, lastly, that Samuel 
blamed Saul — again in the name of God — be- 
cause he had not exterminated the Amalekites 
root and branch ? The fact that Samuel made 
this demand in the name of God, or that the 
narrator ascribes the permission to make this 
demand to God, is significant, and compels 
us to reflect, even though we may be able to 
justify the historical necessity of Samuel's 
action on the ground of the great danger to 
religion which threatened Israel on all sides 
from its heathen neighbours. (See 1 Kings 
xviii. 40 ; Exod. xii. 85 f. ; 1 Sam. xv. 19 f., 
32 £). 

Perhaps some of you feel inclined to ask : 
Did Samuel and the Israelites worship the 
Christian God, our God ? My answer must 
be expressed as follows: The knowledge of 
God in the days of Samuel and of the leading 
spirits of that period was not in every respect 
equivalent to our knowledge ; still less is the 
knowledge of the narrator of the history of 
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Moses comparable to ours. Fundamentally, 
He is certainly the same God whom we wor- 
ship and who revealed Himself in Samuel, 
but in a dimmed, imperfect way. 

I do not wish to remind you of certain dark 
ages in the history of the Christian Church in 
order to illustrate what has been said. But is 
not the God of Luther and Calvin our God, 
because we know that they also did things in 
the name of God which we nowadays cannot 
but condemn — or, better, must condemn, if 
we do not interpret them in the light of the 
times of these reformers ? Or are the peculiar 
ideas of God which are entertained by pious 
men who, in other respects, deserve our esteem 
. — think, for example, how Oliver Cromwell 
and the pious Boer President, Kruger, were 
wont to chant their psalms^proofs that they 
were not Christians and that their God was 
not our God? What applies to Calvin and 
Luther and many other great men in the 
kingdom of God must apply also to the pious 
ones of the Old Testament. 

We must therefore judge God's revelation 
and the knowledge of His nature in relation 
to the abihty of a certain period and people 
to apprehend divine truth. It must have 
some relation to the general knowledge of the 
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time, and cannot, under any condition, be 
separated from it, if the revelation is to be 
intelligible to men. In Israel it was the pre- 
vailing — even sanctified — custom to humiliate 
captured foes. Historically, and in view of 
the religious danger which we have already 
referred to, we can very well understand the 
existence of this custom, which was practised 
in the name of the Deity. We are not sur- 
prised that at the time this custom prevailed 
the leading men of the nation should have 
lent their support to it until the time was 
ripe for them and their followers to attain 
a higher plane, and, in the light of their new 
revelation, to teach their fellow-countrymen 
the heinousness of such a custom. The same 
remark applies to the custom which prevailed 
in antiquity to injure enemies and opponents, 
should an opportunity be offered, by under- 
hand means. We ought not to forget, how- 
ever, before we blame the Old Testament, our 
own customs in war and politics. 

We shall not find these things strange if 
we apprehend clearly that there are ideas in 
the Holy Scriptures which are not, nor can be, 
understood at once, because they are closely 
connected with the general knowledge of the 
period in which they prevailed. On that 
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account we, as commentators, must be able, 
under the circumstances, to tell the public 
that certain moral conceptions in the Old 
Testament, however exalted they may be in 
comparison with the conceptions of other 
nations, still require to be explained, because 
they were not given in their highest perfection 
to the Israelites. We will go further and say 
that a complete, pure idea of God would have 
been a stone instead of bread at certain periods 
when the general knowledge of the community 
was of an inferior kind. They would perforce 
have missed it, because they would not have 
been able to comprehend it. Certain ftinda- 
mental ideas, once they became prevalent, 
could not be obliterated from the minds of 
the people without destroying the coherence 
and the orderly course of their national life, 
except by means of the slow process of evolu- 
tion. Thus it is a proof of special divine 
educative Wisdom that the divine dispensation, 
even in the highest champions of religion, 
occasionally starts from inferior ideas, yet in 
them develops its greatness and grandeur. 
Samuel and Elijah still remain the prophets and 
instruments of our God as well as Luther and 
Calvin, despite some dross and imperfections 
. connected with their idea of the divine nature. 
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4. The Great Prophets of Israel 
-^That there were people among the Israelites 
who strenuously opposed the popular religious 
practices was clearly demonstrated in the pre- 
ceding section. We saw there that a serious- 
minded circle, under the leadership of high- 
spirited men, had fought against the popular 
religion, and sought to raise the religious life 
of the nation to a higher plane. 

The great prophets of Israel were men who, 
imbued with the same spirit which enabled 
Elijah and Elisha to wage war against the 
Tyrian Baal cult, dedicated their lives to the 
task of attacking the popular reUg^on on all 
sides, and effecting a reformation of the 
national life of Israel. They flourished during 
the eighth and ninth centuries, Amos being 
the first of a long line (c. 760 b.c.), and after 
him come Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, the 
culminating point of pre-exilic prophecy being 
attained in Jeremiah. During the Exile the 
reformation movement was taken up anew by 
the second Isaiah and Ezekiel, and after the 
return was continued by men Hke Haggai 
and Zechariah, who, however, unconsciously 
led prophecy in the direction of that spiritual 
condition which was destined eventually to 
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replace it, namely, the domination of the 
priests and scribes./ 

These great prophets took their stand against 
the overwhelming majority of their fellow- 
countrymen, they accompUshed most of their 
work in the face of strong opposition, and 
they, almost without exception, died without 
seeing much fruit of their labours ; neverthe- 
less, they did not live in vain. They did not 
arrest the downfall of the State ; some were 
even accused — and not always without reason 
— that they hastened it But the fact that 
Israel still continued to exist even when the 
outward form of a united government was 
destroyed, that the nation survived the exile 
in Babylon and the generations of oppression 
which followed it down to the time of Jesus 
Christ, and even to our days, is due to these 
great leaders more than to any other men, 
although they never ceased to preach the 
destruction of the nation. But although they 
seemed to wish the fall of the State, their only 
thought was its preservation in a newer and 
better form. Their enthusiasm inspired the 
decUning nation to believe in God and in itself, 
and to hope for a redeemer in the fiiture — a 
hope which has always been the mainstay of 
the Jews, even in the days of their deepest 
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humiliation. It is a scene without a parallel 
in history that a nation, apparently wasting 
away under the eyes of its religious leaders, 
should yet become more active and powerful, 
and that its death as a nation should be only a 
means whereby it might be revived to a newer 
an^ more exalted life.^ 

''T'here are two things which we must not 
forget when we consider the active ministry of 
these prophets: the fact that the moral and 
religious condition of the nation was utterly 
corrupt, and that the political conditions 
seemed to foreshadow the fall of the State. 

Our prophets were in a position to arrive 
at a true estimate of the religious conditions 
&om Elijah and Elisha and some other 
prophets of Israel's past history. We shall 
find that they attacked the root of the evil. 
To them the religion of Israel no longer 
deserved the name of Jahwe-worship ; it was 
not a worship of God but idolatry ; it had 
degenerated into paganism and natural religion. 
It was but natural, therefore, that Jahwe 
refused to recognise the nation as His people, 
that He would no longer acknowledge those 
who profess His name, and that the doom of the 
nation was sealed. In the past such perverse 

' See above, p. 108 f. 
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behaviour in divine worship was punished by 
some temporary visitation upon the king and 
his people, but now the only adequate punish- 
ment was the downfall of the nation^ 

With respect to the moral conditions, again, 
their conclusions were the same. Moral evils 
prevailed in Israel at all times. As time 
advanced these evils undoubtedly gained more 
and more supremacy and became more and more 
pubhc. Since the time when Israel became 
acquainted, through international commerce 
and intercourse, with foreign civilisations and 
strange customs and practices, when the 
country became wealthy through successful 
business transactions, the strict morality of the 
Fathers was naturally loosened. Voluptuous 
and luxurious modes of life, refined pleasures, 
immorality, and vice obtained, in the course of 
time, an entry into Israel, especially into its 
two capital towns. 

As trade increased and riches were accumu- 
lated in the land, since many of the Israelites 
were infected by the fever of speculation and 
gambling, naturally the social contrasts be- 
came more and more pronounced. The early 
Israelites, as a simple agricultural people, knew 
but little of the distinction between rich and 
poor. But now all this was changed. The 
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new era probably commenced in the reign of 
Solomon, but the consequences only gradually 
became perceptible, although in the days of 
the prophets they were so far developed that 
we can speak of a crisis, at least of a social 
danger, with reference to the great gap which 
separated the rich and poor. Certain expres- 
sions of the prophets concerning this state of 
affairs sound so harsh that we are reminded 
of the rough and forcible sayings of a social 
agitator of these days, and we might feel in- 
clined to mistake the prophets— as some have 
done — for papular tribunes, and thus misjudge 
their true mission. 

There can hardly be any doubt but that the 
moral and socl^ conditions of Israel did not 
become pronounced only just at the time 
when we hear of them, as the writings of the 
prophets seem to imply. We must assume 
that they were prevalent long before the 
prophets began to preach against them. There 
need be no doubt, either, but that there were 
champions of the people before Amos, Hosea, 
and Isaiah, who raised their voices against 
evil, but their method was different. They 
may have preached the necessity of repent- 
ance and reformation, and may have referred 
to the probability of punishment and judg- 
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ment But when they mentioned the manner 
of divine visitation, they thought only of a 
temporary affliction, affecting a town or dis- 
trict, the king, or some of the people, in the way 
of pestilence and drought, bad harvests, and 
famine and the like. But Amos and the other 
prophets announced quite a new manner of 
judgment ; the nation shall not merely suffer 
temporary punishment, but it must be destroyed. 

How are we to explam the conception of 
this final and extreme idea in the minds of 
the prophets ? The answer is : through their 
far-sightedness in respect to political conditions 
of their time, more particularly with reference 
to Assyria. 

It is necessary here to give a brief outline of 
the development of the Assyrian empire up 
to the point when it comes in contact with 
the Israelites, and then, further, to the time 
when the relation of friendship became one of 
enmity, and the weaker nation fell under the 
supremacy of the stronger. We must confine 
ourselves to the most important facts. 

Palestine was, as we have already heard, 
formerly under Babylonian and Egyptian supre- 
macy. In the course of the twentieth century 
B.C. both of these world-powers gradually be- 
came weaker and weaker, and at last ceased to 
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be. About the middle of the twelfth century 
a new power, viz. Assyria, coming from the 
East, began to assert itself. Even at that time 
Tiglath-Fileser had borne his standard as far 
as Lebanon. From this point onwards Assyria 
asserted its claims to Syria and the coast-lands 
of the Mediterranean Sea as far as CarmeL 
But Assyria was soon to pass through a period 
of weakness and incapacity which prevented it 
from extending its conquests in Syria. This 
alone is the reason why David and Solomon 
were able to develop their power in Syria 
unimpeded. But some time after the schism 
of the kingdom, in the days of Omri of Israel, 
the Assyrian kings again took up their ancient 
policy, never to abandon it 

In the meantime, Israel had other troubles 
to meet which claimed her first attention. 
During the period subsequent to the reign of 
Solomon, at the time when she was weak, a 
state which became a more and more danger- 
ous opponent, more especially to the northern 
of the two Israelitie states, established itself 
on the northern frontier. This was Syria or 
Aram, which had Damascus as its capital. 
Its successive kings waged incessant war 
against the kings of Israel from the time of 
Baasha, and especially from the time of Abab 
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onwards. The Syrian kings often gained the 
upper hand, and at times treated the IsraeUtes 
— especially those who dwelt on the frontier — 
with ruthless cruelty. The history of the 
Israelitic kings from Ahab onwards, especially 
the kings of the house of Jehu, is, with some 
exceptions, a telling proof of this fact, as are 
also the history of the prophet EUsha and the 
statements found in the book of Amos. 
When Elisha once came to Damascus — so 
recounts the tradition in 2 Kings — in order 
to announce to King Benhadad that he would 
soon die, and to Hazael that he would succeed 
his master, he burst into tears before Hazael. 
When he was asked why it was that he wept, 
he answered the pretender, " Because 1 know 
the evil thou wilt do unto the Israelites. 
Their strongholds thou wilt set on fire, and 
their young men thou wilt slay with the 
sword, and wilt dash in pieces their little ones, 
and rip up their women with child " (2 Kings 
viil. 12). These words show what manner of 
treatment the Israelites expected from the 
Syrians — and doubtless they had every reason 
for fearing. 

These facts enable us to understand an 
event which we would otherwise be scarcely 
in a position to explain. Since the time of 
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Omri, when the Assyrians raided Syria again 
and again, they were occasionally opposed by 
the allied forces of the Israelites and the 
neighbouring Syrian states, naturally without 
much success. Generally, However, they were 
•welcomed by the Israelites, because together 
they were better able to keep the hostile Syrians 
in check than the Israelites could alone. We 
find no evidence whatever, at least in the 
records prior to the days of Amos, that the 
Israelites anticipated any danger which might 
threaten them from Assyria. The favour of 
the lord of Nineveh was sought as a protection 
against internal enemies, and he was regarded 
as the only one who was capable of coping 
with the troublesome Syrians. Israel had no 
foreboding that the advantage it expected from 
Assyria was the same as Homer's "beneficium 
Polyphemi," the privilege to be the last' to be 
consumed. And yet it was a very clear deduc- 
tion, If the Assyrians desired to possess the 
western country and thus gain an outlet into 
the Mediterranean, the conquest of Israel was 
but a question of time once Syria had fallen. 
As long as Syria prevailed, it was a protection 
to Israel ; but when it fell, Israel and Assyria 
became neighbours, and the fate of Israel 
would not long remain doubtful. 
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The fact that such a possibility did not 
occur to the Israelites for a long time simply 
proves how little they were accustomed as a 
nation to look beyond the near future, and 
also how short-sighted the majority of the 
people must have been. But there were a 
few men in Israel who were clear-sighted 
enough to see things as they really were, and 
who possessed the moral strength to declare 
openly before king and people how great the 
danger was. These men were the prophets of 
that period. 

Doubtless they had leamt to regard things 
in their true light as the result of a careful 
consideration of the political events of their 
time. Rut they did not speak as politicians, 
in the sense generally ascribed to this word, 
but spoke in the service of their God, as the 
religious and moral watchmen and admonishers 
of the nation, and as the voice of God in the 
midst of the people. Thus they were naturally 
the spiritual, in some respects also the political, 
guides and advisers of the nation. Although 
they predicted the fall of the nation, and re- 
garded this destruction as good and necessary, 
because God willed it ; although they were 
thus apparently, and in the thoughts of many, 
the enemies of their country, yet they were 
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really the noblest and purest patriots any 
nation could ever possess ; they were not 
patriots, indeed, in the narrow national sense, 
but in that higher sense which transcends all 
national limitations, which, indeed, does not 
consider temporal interests, but honours the 
eternal will of God and the moral laws ex- 
pressed therein over and above the existence 
even of their own beloved country. 

The English people are said to have a 
proverb which says : " Right or wrong — my 
country." I do not know whether this proverb 
is really current in England — hardly, I should 
say, among the high-minded and far-seeing 
members of the English nation. Such a state- 
ment as this cannot be imagined as uttered by 
any of these Israelitic prophets. Their maxim 
was : When Israel is just, and as long as it 
continues to be just it may exist ; but once 
the nation ceases to do right and to act in 
accordance with the will of God, it may cease 
to be — it does riot deserve to exist any longer. 
,yDut how was it possible that Israelites 
could conceive such a horrible thought, that 
Jahwe Himself would accomplish the down- 
fall of the nation ? All that the Israelites had 
conceived of Jahwe and had expected from 
Him, previous to the preaching of these 
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prophets, was quite the contrary to such an 
idea. To the popular religion it was self- 
evident that Jahwe would always he gracious 
to Israel, and would always help it whenever 
it was in need, if only sufficient sacrifices and 
worship were offered to Him. If, then, He 
would not vindicate Israel, it was because He 
lacked the power. If ever the Assyrians or 
any other enemies overpowered the Israelites, 
it was accepted as conclusive proof by the 
great majority of the people that the strange 
gods, those of Assyria or other heathens, were 
more powerful than Jahwe. The natural and 
practical consequence of such a mode of argu- 
ment was that these deities were worshipped^'' 
Such was the argument of the popular 
religion, but it was not the argument of all 
the Israelites. Men like Elijah and the pro- 
phetical schools connected with him, or men 
like the great Jahwist and his pupils and their 
contemporaries, had advanced far beyond this 
inferior form of religion. But even they were 
loath to think that Jahwe would destroy His 
own peculiar people. It is, however, an 
exaggeration — although a common one — to 
say that Amos was the first to teach that 
Jahwe is a moral Deity. It is no less an 
exaggeration to say that Amos was the first 
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" discoverer " of monotheism in Israel, or of 
the conception that Jahwe is the God of the 
whole universe. Amos "discovered" neither 
the one nor the other conception. It is more 
correct to maintain that the earlier prophets 
had not advanced beyond the thought that 
Jahwe would punish His people for their 
sins, but would not cast the nation as such 
away from Him. They conceived the idea 
of a moral God by itself, and the idea of His 
unity and uniqueness by itself. Therefore 
they advanced no further than to a concep- 
tion of a moral national organisation under 
the protection of God, or of a divine cosmic 
system which was occasionally active. The 
conception of a universal moral government 
of the world was unknown to them. 

This conception was discovered, if we can 
refer to it as a discovery, by Amos and men 
like him. They saw the political necessity 
and the inevitableness thereof, that Israel's fate 
would be accomplished by the eastern world- 
power. They saw also that Israel's moral, 
social, and religious condition was not such 
that it could be looked upon with favour by 
Jahwe. Jahwe was known, moreover, to be 
a moral God who punished sinners. Since 
they were unwilling to believe as the followers 
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of the popular religion did, and to forsake the 
religion of Jahwe whenever Israel sustained a 
reverse of some kind — and that they could 
not do because the spirit of God was in them, 
— there remained to them only the other 
alternative that the punishing, moral, judging 
God and the one who does not prevent the 
destruction of the nation are one and the 
same. But not in the sense that Jahwe could 
not prevent the downfall of Israel, nor in 
the sense that He would not prevent it ; on 
the contrary, He Himself has ordained it, on 
account of His people's guilt. 

In this way the great riddle of Israel's fate 
was solved. Assyria is not the primary cause 
of Israel's misfortunes ; least of all is it because 
Jahwe is weaker than the Assyrian gods. 
Jahwe Himself and Israel's sins are the primary 
cause, and Assyria is only an instrument in 
Jahwe's hand, the rod of correction and the 
scourge of God for the IsraeUtes. 

In this way also was the great riddle of the 
idea of God solved, or brought nearer to a 
solution, and an act accomplished which placed 
the prophets in the very first ranks of the 
religious leaders of all ages. Even though 
they are not the discoverers of the unity and 
the moral character of God, still it was they 
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who brought them out from their obscurity 
and gave them a content which previous to 
this had only been dim and uncertainly felt, 
more surmised than clearly conceived. They 
established completely and clearly the moral 
side of God's nature, and, taking this as a 
standpoint, they explained everything which 
happened in the world in accordance with this 
conception, and thereby exalted the uncertain, 
imperfect idea of God current in their days 
to the idea of a universal moral monotheism 
which governs the whole world. 

Thus they were the heirs of the Mosaic 
creation, and it was they who made it more 
perfect. They are the men from whom the 
human race received the highest possible idea 
of God — God as absolute goodness, moral 
holiness, and — since Hosea and Jeremiah — holy 
love. This idea of God had never been con- 
ceived before. There may be isolated instances 
in Assyrian, Babylonian, or Egyptian literature 
which seem to approximate to this idea of 
God, theoretical assumptions and premises ; 
but an ethical monotheism of the kind con- 
ceived by the great prophets of Israel is not 
known, except in the Old Testament, to 
any people or religion. Even Jesus has not 
excelled it, nor did He wish to do so. His 
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conception of God was in no way different 
from that of the prophets. Even to Him God 
is moral holiness, holy love. What He did 
was to show that He Himself was the way to 
this God and the living revelation thereof. 
In this respect He is greater than even the 
greatest of the prophets. 

The consequences of such a conception of 
God as they had now attained were perfectly 
clear to the prophets. Religion as practised 
by the masses, with its pagan Canaanitish 
practices, and the consequent desecration of 
the pure Mosaic idea of God, was no longer 
Jahwe - worship but Baal - worship. Jahwe 
was, in the estimation of these prophets, de- 
graded to the level of an idol, and His worship 
had become heathenish. 

The main feature in natural religion is that 
it confounds the spiritual Deity with objects 
or forces of inanimate or material nature. If 
men are able to influence nature's forces or 
subdue them by cunning or by force, they will 
do so. If their power and ability be insuffi- 
cient to accomplish this, they resign themselves 
to the inevitable. The compulsion which 
religion is believed to bring to bear upon these 
divine natural forces is effected by means of 
worship, particularly by means of sacrifices. 
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If the god receives an abundance of sacrifices, 
then he will, or even must, render assistance 
and grant favours to his worshippers (unless 
he has special reasons against doing so, or he 
lacks the necessary power). Whether he who 
sacrifices is worthy of assistance, whether the 
heart and the soul are inspired to the act of 
worshipping, is not at all important. 

That is the nature of natural religion, and in 
the same way public worship was emphasised 
above all else in the Israelitic popular religion, 
more especially the external acts of worship. 
Sacrifices, prayers, pilgrimages to the sanctu- 
ary constituted piety. MoraUty and spiritual 
piety were of course desirable, and were in 
principle esteemed ; but they were not neces- 
sary in order to obtain a hearing by the god- 
and to receive the divine blessing. 

In the estimation of the prophets, such a 
religion was unworthy of the name. They 
desired to sweep away with an iron broom 
every vestige of such idolatry. They could 
not protest too loudly against such practices. 
When we read their words, we feel as though 
we saw Luther in the chapel of Wittenberg 
Castle exposing and condemning ecclesiastical 
indulgence and the so-called " opus operatum " 
— the external action in the place of the inner 
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consciousness ; we feel as though we saw 
Jesus of Nazareth standing upon the hill and 
saying to His faithful followers : " Leave there 
thy gift before the altar, and go thy way, first 
be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift " (Matt v. 24) ; or condemn- 
ing His opponents : " Ye say. If a man shall 
say to his father or his mother, that wherewith 
thou mightest have been profited by me is 
Corban, that is to say, Given to God ; ye no 
longer suffer him to do aught for his father or 
his mother ; making void the word of God by 
your tradition" (Mark vii. 11). 

With this compare Isaiah (i. 11 f.) : 

To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices 

unto Me P saith Jahwe : 
I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of 

fed beasts ; 
And I delight not in the blood of bullocks, lambs, or 

of he-goats. 
Your new moon and sabbath and the c&lling of 

assembly My soul doth abominate : 
They are a cumbmnce to Me ; I am weary to bear 

Or Amos (v. 21 ff.) : 

1 hate, I despise your feasts, 

And 1 will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. 

Take thou away from Me the noise of thy songs ; 

For I will not hear the melody of thy viols. 

But let judgment roll down as waters. 

And righteousness as a mighty stream. 
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It is indeed no exaggeration to say that the 
words of Luther concerning dead works, the 
words which Paul and even Jesus Himself 
uttered concerning faith and the relation of the 
heart to outward acts, are really based upon 
the statements of these great prophets. The 
principle they express was known to the 
prophets, but of course the Old Testament 
writers had not apprehended the specific 
contents of faith as revealed in the New 
Testament. 

In one respect the prophets might be mis- 
understood, as indeed has been done by some 
recent writers upon the time and work of the 
prophets. I refer to the tendency to explain 
the attitude of the prophets towards worship 
and outward reU^ous practices as though they 
regarded these things as being of no account 
in themselves. Even though some of their 
expressions seem to imply that such was really 
their attitude, and their denunciation of the 
malpractices in public worship sounds so earnest 
that the confirmation of even a correct obser- 
vation of it seems to be denied, in reality 
this confirmation is as little wanting as the 
confirmation of good works by Luther, which 
has so often been denied. If the prophets 
insisted upon the abolition of all devotional 
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rites and customs, they would be offering a 
stone instead of bread to the nation. If a 
proof is wanted that their attitude was quite 
the contrary to this, we need only to turn to 
the passage from Isaiah which we have just 
quoted and see what he says about prayer. 
There the prophet condemns — just as Jesus 
did later — ^the manner in which his contem- 
poraries pray with the same decisiveness 
and severity as he condemns their sacri- 
fices. But would anyone seriously believe 
that Jesus or one of the prophets ever 
intended to do away with the prayer of the 
faithful ? 

One result of their exalted idea of God was 
that they strenuously opposed the popular 
religion, and sought to teach the people that 
the Deity was a spirit. Another result of this 
idea, which we must now consider, is their loud 
protest against the moral and social conditions 
of the time, and the way in which they are to 
be reformed. 

The severity with which Isaiah, Amos, and 
others criticise these evils is well known to all, 
so we shall only quote one example. Isaiah, 
when he sees the thoughtless accumulation of 
property and the ruthless exploitation of the 
poor, cries out (v. 8 ff.) : 
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Woe to them that join house to house, 
That lay field to field. 

Till there be no more room, and ye be made to dwell 
Alone in the midst of the land ! 

Thus hath Jahwe of the hosts sworn in my hearing, — 
Of a truth many houses shall be desolate, 
Even the great and the fair shall be without 
inhabitant. 

In these verses it is clearly stated that the 
punishment for such conduct is the destruction 
of the State. The society of the time was so 
very corrupt, its constitution so diseased, that 
gentle measures were of no avail. There was 
no other cure but that the State, and with it 
the whole social system of that time, should 
be destroyed (Is. iii. 1 ff., 8 ff.). But the fall 
of the State is not an end in itself; destruction 
is not the goal of divine dispensation. The 
prophets were not in vain men of faith who 
had heard the voice of the hving God in 
their hearts. The God whose voice they heard 
was, and would continue to be, the God of 
Israel Even though the State be destroyed. 
He would still remain, and would find ways 
and means to continue in that relation. Hence 
they concluded that this belief in the God of 
Israel, who is not only holiness but also love, 
guaranteed to them a future purified and 
cleansed from all the existing defects and 
evils. 
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Before proceeding to consider further the 
idea of a future hope just referred to, we must 
try to answer a question which has probably 
proposed itself to many of you. We have 
spoken at length of the mission of the 
prophets of the classical period, but we have 
not yet considered the question : WTiat consti- 
tutes prophecy ? What is the peculiaiity and 
the distinguishing mark of so remarkable a 
phenomenon ? 

History tells us that there were prophets in 
Israel at all times from the very beginning, in 
the days of Moses, down to the early period of 
Judaism. But they were not all alike. Moses, 
the leading figure at the commencement of the 
national history of the Israelites, is referred 
to, in the various Old Testament records, as a 
prophet, or as the man of God in a peculiar 
sense. As a revealer of the Deity, as the 
religious leader of his nation, and as a religious 
mediator he displays the characteristics of a true 
prophet. After him comes Samuel, the re- 
former and purifier of divine worship, which 
during the period of the Judges had degener- 
ated under the influence of Canaanitish sites 
and customs. He was probably the founder of 
the prophetic " schools " also. In his days, it 
appears that the prophets had united together 
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to make a common cause against the Canaan- 
itish influences. Bands of ecstatic men — 
looking like madmen — went through the land 
preaching a holy war, and sweeping away every- 
thing which hindered their progress. Political 
disturbances, which were at the same time 
religious disturbances, were probably the cause 
of their appearance. Samuel gathered them 
together and took them into his service, and so 
began to refine their innate passionate and 
unruly natures and to guide their energies to 
new paths. 

From that time prophecy was able to hold 
its own for many centuries, its champions 
approximating now to the older prophets, as 
represented by Moses and Samuel, and thor- 
oughly Israelitic in character, now approximat- 
ing to the later prophets and influenced by 
Canaanitish thought Of the former kind 
were men like Nathan, the prophet of David's 
day ; of the latter, men like Elijah and Elisha. ' 
With the advance of time the method of 
prophecy was also changed. The independent 
roving bands of prophets having been united 
imder the leadership of a master, fostered the 
religious ideals, and perhaps sought to discover 
new means of ascertaining the will of God. 
But prophecy attained its climax and its 
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classical period in the days of men like Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and the other great literary 
prophets. In the writings of these men we 
have sufficient witnesses to enable us to com- 
prehend the historical character of the whole 
■movement. To answer the question stated 
above, we must, therefore, turn to the pro- 
phetical writings and let them supply their 
own witnesses. 

The prophets have often been described as 
patriots, in the strict sense, and their peculiar 
characteristic as patriotism. They have been 
compared with men, like Ernst Moritz 
Arndt and Fichte in Germany, or Demos- 
thenes in Athens, who, through their eloquence, 
called upon their people to free their native 
country from the yoke of the foreigner. 
Others picture the prophets as popular tri- 
bunes, men of the people, the friends of the 
poor and the oppressed, and their champions ; 
and in support of this view, its upholders 
refer to the harsh and occasionally ag^tative 
utterances of the prophets against the exploi- 
tation of the poor. They were both patriots 
and the friends of the people (see pp. 209 and 
219 f ). But neither the one nor the other of 
these characteristics expresses the real nature of 
their activity or indicates what they, above all 
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ebe, desired to be recognised as. "Kiey them- 
selves tell us what they really were when they 
describe themselves as the mouths of God, or 
the speakers of GU)d, and call themselves men 
of God. 

It is clear that to them the first thing and 
the last was religion — God Himself. Him 
they, as " men of God," wanted, and to 
announce His will to others as His " speakers." 
The representatives and the champions of the 
Deity among the people, religious and moral 
leaders and teachers of the nation, was what 
they desired most to be. Their patriotism and 
their love towards the people were secondary. 
If the people were guided and treated contrary 
to the wiU of God, the prophets censured it ; 
and when the country and its policy forsook 
the paths of God, as they conceived them, 
these prophets seemingly opposed it 

But how did they become men of God and 
His speakers ? Possibly because they in some 
way understood God's language. It is only in 
this way that we are able to understand the 
manner in which they introduced their various 
prophecies with, " Thus spake Jahwe {to me)," 
or concluded them with, " That is what Jahwe 
spake," We must therefore believe, unless we 
regard these words as mere forms of speech. 
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that they were really conscious that their 
words — either literally or metaphorically — 
were not their own, hut those of their Master, 
that is, the " inspiration " of Jahwe. 

They are more explicit still, and confidently 
say that what they preach to the people, and 
the reason why they do preach, is not deter- 
mined by their own wills. They are determined 
by a higher will than their own, and are com- 
pelled to preach. The prophet may or may 
not desire to give utterance to the divine 
command, but when he hears Jahwe's voice 
within him he must testify. He must do so just 
as one must obey a natural law or an uncon- 
ditional categorical imperative. 

The lion hath roared, who mil not fear ? 

The Lord Jahwe hath spoken, who can but prophesy? 

cried Amos (iii. 8). In the book of Jeremiah 
we read, more than once, how the prophet 
refused and shrank from his prophetic task, 
and how he on each occasion succumbed to 
the higher will of God. 

The question as to the objective truth of 
this consciousness we need not discuss. It is 
undoubtedly true subjectively. The prophets 
themselves thought so, and were indeed con- 
scious of the inner voice compeUing them to 
undertake their divine calling. The question 
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of the objective reality of their consciousness is 
not a historical problem, nor a question to be 
dealt with in an exact science. We can only 
say that during periods of exalted emotion 
these men were conscious of the divine activity 
as a power which completely subjugated their 
wills. This experience, which is the mystery 
of the religious soul and its God, made them 
prophets, and ordained them to the ser' 
the Deity. He who is able to see tracel 
living God in the world, and believes that He 
interferes in human affairs, will, of necessity, 
regard the consciousness of these prophets 
differently from him who has no knowledge of 
these things. 

From the definite historical utterances of 
the prophets themselves, and in the light of 
analogies among other nations, we may attempt 
to describe the inner development which took 
place in the souls of these men to produce this 
consciousness. 

Among the various nations of the world we 
find instances in which we are able to observe 
how certain persons, popularly regarded as a 
special type of men, distinct from their fellows, 
pass into ecstatic states, and in them make 
peculiar observations. Generally these experi- 
ences come to them during worship, or whilst 
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they offer fervent prayer, or during some other 
powerful rehgious occupation of the mind. 
They get into a condition in which they are 
in a pecuhar sense cut off from the world, but 
in which their souls are all the more active, 
and respond readily to influences which have 
no effect upon a man in his ordinary waking 
life. In this condition they see visions 
tear voices and words, the significance of 
! unknown to the ordinary man. This 
condition is, as we have already said, one of 
ecstasy, a kind of semi-consciousness, at times 
accompanied by a strange excitement brought 
about by strong external stimuli which easily 
affect the mind in such a state of prostration. 
Outwardly the man seems to be insane. Since 
mental abnormality was regarded in antiquity 
as the direct result of the presence of a powerful 
deity in the affected person, these men seem to 
their fellows to be of necessity, and in a special 
sense, inspired by God. They themselves 
know no other explanation than that what they 
hear are the words of a deity, and that what 
they see are visions which God Himself gives 
to them. 

A man of this kind was Balaam, of whom 
the Mosaic tradition reports that he had 
been summoned from a distant country by the 
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enemies of Israel to curse the Israelites, and 
thus to stay their advance, but that — against 
his own will — he was inspired by Jahwe and 
compelled to bless where he had intended to 
curse. In this story of Balaam we probably 
have a description of an ancient seer. Even 
though the story may not be historical in all 
its details, the figure of Balaam is still a true 
type of such a seer of the olden times. The 
description of his appearance should be read: 

The orttcle of BalsAiD, the son of Beor, 

And the oracle of the man whose eye was closed. 

The oracle of him who heareth the words of God, 

Who knoweth the counsel of the Most High ; 

Who aeeth the face of the Almighty — ■ 

Fallen down and having his eyes opened- 

Here the ecstatic state is clearly described. 
The outward eye closed, physically uncon- 
scious, the seer lies there and utters his oracle. 
But his inner eye is opened that he may see 
the face of the Almighty, his ear uncovered 
that he may hear His words and counsel. 

Something similar is the report which we 
have of Mohammed. It is said that during 
devotional exercises he suddenly heard voices 
and saw a vision, an experience which was 
over and over repeated in the course of his 
life. Whilst he was in this state his senses 
seemed to be stupefied, as though he was un- 
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conscious ; but when he recovered fix)m the 
trance he was able to describe what he had 
seen and heard. 'I'd accuse Mohammed of 
imposture is unjust, although such is the 
general opinion concerning him. It would be 
more correct to describe him as a man who 
possessed a morbid " hysterical " disposition. 
But we must not forget that it does not 
necessarily follow that nervous weakness and 
abnormal dispositions are to be classed with 
weak-mindedness. Men afflicted by the former 
may be capable of the highest mental capacity 
and intellectual accomplishments. 

As a third example of such ecstatic persons 
we may refer to a man who dwelt in Canaan 
somewhere about the time of Saul and David. 
An Egyptian papyrus, the so-called Papyrus 
Golfenischeff, mentions a man from Bylos, in 
Syria, who lived about 1100 B.C., who was 
suddenly seized by the god to whom he was 
sacrificing, and became mad or ecstatic, and 
gave utterance to all manner of things, which 
seem to have been regarded as messages from 
the deity, as oracles. 

In each of these cases we have clear analogies 
to the prophetical state as represented in the 
Old Testament, and they also provide us with 
the natural basis of what we observe in the 
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prophets of Israel since the time of Samuel : 
first in the earlier period and in purely popular 
forms, still considerably influenced by the 
Canaanitish religion ; then in Elijah, who has 
advanced to a clearer and more spiritual con- 
ception of God, and has a higher and nobler 
religious ideal ; and lastly in the great classics 
of prophecy, the so-called canonical prophets, 
who have attained a still higher moral and 
spiritual plane, until the climax is reached 
in men like Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, in 
whom the passivity of the mind during the 
reception of God's revelation has been changed 
into a clear, conscious activity. 

But even at its highest stage of develop- 
ment, Israelitic prophecy has many affinities 
with the non-Israelitic phenomena of a like 
kind, and the connection with natural causes 
is still clearly seen — a clear proof that the 
highest religious experiences are always con- 
nected with natural historical and psychic 
conditions and circumstances. They do not 
necessarily depend upon these latter, but, in 
order to be historically and psychologically 
understood, they cannot dispense with them. 

It is in this way that we must explain the 
accounts of the calling of the prophets to 
their great work, which is described most 
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vividly to us, in which the prophets themselves 
tell us how they became conscious that God 
was near to them, and put words into their 
mouths. Isaiah (see vi. 1 ff.) stood or reclined 
in the court of the Temple in deep meditation, 
and before he was aware of it he was trans- 
ported in the spirit fixjm his earthly surround- 
ings into the heavenly sanctuary itself. With 
eyes opened by the Spirit of God he saw 
before him the heavenly Temple in the place 
of the earthly one ; the heavenly altar and fire 
at which the celestial angelic beings worshipped 
in the place of the earthly altar served by 
human priests ; and instead of the earthly 
throne of God upon which was placed the 
ancient Ark of the Covenant under the wings 
of the cherubim as representatives of Jahwe, 
he saw the heavenly throne upon which Jahwe 
Himself sat, clothed in royal raiment, and 
hovering around Him were celestial spirits 
who proclaimed His glory and majesty. He 
heard Jahwe speaking and caUing to him to 
take up the prophetic office. When he re- 
covered consciousness he was a prophet, and 
from that time he experienced again and 
again the same or similar experiences, which 
gave him the right to proclaim his sayings 
and speeches as having been revealed to 
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him by Jahwe. Somewhat similar was the 
manner in which Amos, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel 
received their call, and perhaps all the other 
prophets. 

Nor is it a mere manner of speaking, an 
imaginative, poetic expression of the fact that 
Isaiah or the others resolved one day to be- 
come prophets, that these accounts represent. 
These "calls" have often been explained as 
though they were meant to be figuratively 
interpreted, that they are legendary glorifica- 
tions or fantastic imaginative accounts of the 
circumstances which induced these men to 
adopt the calling of prophets. 

Nothing of the kind. Generally speaking, 
they are accounts of real experiences. Natur- 
ally, there were previous events which formed 
a psychological basis to these great experi- 
ences. The " call " was preceded by self- 
preparation as well as by special experiences. 
The soul of the prophet was no tabula 
rasa before he " heard the divine call. 
Meditation on the nature of God, and a 
resolution to oiFer themselves to His service, 
must have influenced their lives and inspired 
their souls long before God called them to 
their great task. At a certain definite 
moment the tension of their minds reached 
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its highest point, and they felt themselves 
transported to the presence of their God, 
they heard His voice and received decisive 
commands to enter upon their life's work. 

In what measure the prophets after Samuel 
— as is presupposed in the case of Moses and 
Samuel— felt themselves transported into the 
divine presence and were inspired inde- 
pendently of such passive conditions of the 
mind, is not quite clear. It is, however, quite 
probable that they were normally conscious 
of divine influences. This is at least clear — 
and that is the main consideration as far as we 
are concerned — that when they spoke their 
minds were perfectly clear and conscious, and 
that when they recounted their experiences 
in beautiful, artistic speeches they expressed 
themselves so clearly that every thought of 
their previous unconsciousness was obliterated 
from the minds of their hearers and readers. 
Indeed, it would be a great mistake to regard 
them as mere ecstatics. They were all men 
who possessed a clear insight — oftentimes 
more far-sighted than the leading poUticians 
of their day. 

The subjective reality of these accounts of 
specific prophetical experiences is therefore 
unquestionable. Here again, whilst we are 
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seeking to establish the indubitable results 
of exact historical science, we may ignore the 
question of the objective reality and truth of 
these experiences, i.e. the question whether 
God really revealed Himself through the 
prophets. Since a knowledge of God can 
never be obtained by means of exact scientific 
methods, but only by personal experiences — 
which give us knowledge which is by no 
means inferior in eertfunty to that of the 
physical sciences, — neither is His activity in 
particular cases the object of exact conclusive 
science. 

We have one more statement to add to 
what has already been said on this subject. 
We know that Jesus was greatly influenced 
by the prophetical writings of the Old Testa- 
ment. He never tired of referring to them 
in His discourses, and when He had an oppor- 
tunity to do so He read and expounded a 
passage from the prophetical books to the 
assembled community, which He significantly 
is unable to interpret in any other way than : 
" To-day hath this scripture been fulfilled in 
your ears" (Luke iv. 21). 

What was the passage which Jesus read ? 
A prophet of the ancient nation (Is. Ixi. 1) 
said: "The spirit of the Lord God is upon 
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me . . . that 1 may proclaim liberty to the 
captives." So that Jesus Himself declared that 
this prophet was filled with the Spirit of God, 
and He recognised in him on that account 
and because of the nature of his declaration a 
type of Himself, and in his words a prophecy 
concerning Him. He declared Himself to be 
hke that prophet, not in the sense that He was 
only a prophet, but that He was all that that 
prophet was. Therefore they who believe 
that the self-consciousness of Jesus is superior 
to that of other men, even to that of the 
most religious among them, will, after what 
Jesus said of these prophets, acknowledge that 
the prophetical writings reflect the same spirit 
which reveals itself in the life of our Lord and 
Saviour. 

5. The Hope of Israel 

We have already heard that the prophets, 
whilst they proclaimed the destruction of the 
nation, did not regard this as the ultimate 
fate of the people. They argued that, since 
their God was also the God of the whole 
world, the God of moral holiness and of holy 
love, and above all the God and the Father 
of Israel, who had ordained great blessings to 
His people, and through them to the whole 
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world, He must find some means to make 
His people, despite the outward collapse of 
the State and the nation, what He had intended 
them to be, and through them to bless the 
world in the manner which He had fore- 
ordained. 

That the prophets, as the spiritual leaders 
and the religious teachers of the nation, should 
argue in this way, and, despite everything 
that seemed to point to the contrary and the 
great forces they had to contend against, 
should build all their hopes thereon, was a 
natural consequence to their conception of 
Jahwe, and was the only possible conclusion 
they could arrive at in view of the conception 
of religious Ac/ie/" advocated by them, especially 
by Isaiah. 

In his estimation the true faith is the sum- 
total of everything which he recognises to be 
rehgiously great and exalted. During periods 
of the greatest national peril, when the nation 
was in sore straits, and everybody except 
himself, including the king and the people, felt 
that the end was coming, Isaiah relied impli- 
citly upon his religious faith and in his trust 
in God as the rock upon which his religion 
was founded, and standing before the king and 
his ministers he cried : " If ye will not beUeve, 
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ye shall not be established" (Is. vii. 9). The 
courage of the prophet in thus proclaiming 
the infidelity of the nation is better appre- 
ciated when we remember that he uttered 
these words at a time when the nation was 
face to face with what seemed to be certain 
destruction. It is seen that Isaiah regarded 
politics from a religious point of view. His 
attitude towards the political affairs of his 
day was this, that in order to understand 
thoroughly the true nature of anything, it is 
necessary to regard it from the point of view 
of religion, as well as from other points 
of view, Le. that a consideration as to what 
might be the will of God and the decrees of 
heaven, and of the fundamental and universal 
moral laws, cannot be ignored. He estimated 
the present and the future of the nation in 
the light of these two great central and funda- 
mental principles — God and the moral law. 

It was quite evident to Isaiah that God 
would realise His holy will and attain His end 
by estabUshing the moral government of the 
world, and by disseminating a true idea of 
His nature among all men, with the aid of 
men or opposed to them. Since He had in 
days gone by chosen Israel, and had blessed 
it above all people, and had appointed it as 
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His own special vineyaid (Is. v. 1 ff.), 
Isaiah firmly believed that Jahwe could not 
permit Israel to be annihilated, even though 
He might let it suffer temporary destruction. 
For Jahwe had " laid in Zion for a foundation 
a stone, a tried stone, a precious comer stone 
of sure foundation" (Is. xxviii. 16). If the 
Israel of the present was unable to accomplish 
Jahwe's purpose* that would only affect the 
outward form of the Israelitic nation, but 
would in no way alter Jahwe's plan. Israel 
must be reformed in spirit, even though it 
meant that the nation must undergo the 
severest misfortunes, and even- suffer destruc- 
tion. A new generation must replace the 
old, a generation which would be more worthy 
of the divine mission. 

/The conception of the Messiah is a natural 
conclusion to such an argument. For the new 
generation of Israelites, which will be more 
spiritual than the older one, the generation 
which will be reformed in the spirit of moral 
purity and will possess a clearer knowledge 
of the attributes of God and of peace, will 
of necessity be represented, led and guided 
towards the consummation of its great task 
by a man after the heart of God, upon whom 
"the spirit of Jahwe shall rest, the spirit of 
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wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and might, the spirit of knowledge and the fear 
of Jahwe" (Is. xi. 2). Isaiah is in a special 
sense the creator of the Messianic idea. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Isaiah 
did not refer to the historical Jesus of Nazareth 
when he spoke of the Messiah. This is only 
the interpretation of the Christian Church. 
But it is quite probable that Isaiah associated 
the idea of a glorious future with his con- 
ception of the Messiah — an idea which was 
prevalent in Israel, as among other nations, 
long previous to the time of Isaiah — a future 
which was expected to be realised in the life 
of some descendant of the house of David. 
That Isaiah should associate this conception 
of a national revival with his conception of 
the Messiah is quite in accordance with his 
faith in the unchangeable God and His attach- 
ment to Israel and the house of David. The 
idea of a particular Messiah is a development 
from the general idea that God would at some 
time or other vindicate His chosen people 
before all the world. The expectation of a 
Saviour from the house of David, who would 
sit upon the throne of Israel, is comparatively 
late, and, as we said, a development from the 
older and more general conception. 
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/( may be accepted as certain that some idea 
analogous to the general Messianic idea of the 
Old Testament existed from early times among 
other nations than Israel. Beyond this state- 
ment I am unwilling to commit myself, as the 
subject has not yet been fully discussed, the 
texts dealing thereon having only recently 
been published, so that new facts may come to 
light which will refute any theories that may 
now be proposed. But notwithstanding this 
reservation, I think we may confidently state 
that in the light of the latest discoveries in 
this field of investigation, the existence of a 
future hope was not confined to Israel. /Thus, 
in ancient Egypt from the third to the second 
millennium b.c. people began to hope for a 
period of prosperity which would replace the 
present condition of wretchedness. This state 
of prosperity was to be brought about through 
the agency of some one person, who was con- 
ceived as a great king. The following passage 
reflects this hope : — 

The people will rejoice in the dajs of the Son of man 
and will perpetuate his name, because they will be far 
removed from misfortunes. 

The peculiar expression " Son of man " means 
one who is high-bom ; here it seems to refer 
to the king who will bring about the expected 
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state of blessedness, and the passage seems to 
refer to some special acts of grace on the part 
of the Son of man. 

A similar conception seems to have been 
femiliar to the Babylonians also. The more 
the existence of this expectation of a saviour- 
king among the Egyptians is confirmed, the 
more probable is the connection between 
certain allusions which we find expressed in 
Babylonian literature, which are otherwise 
obscure or ambiguous, and this personahty. 
Among the Babylonians the hope of some 
future condition of prosperity centred itself 
primarily upon the god Marduk, but later 
upon the king as the one who represented the 
god on earth. But more significant than 
everything else is the fact that the Baby- 
lonians, like the Israelites and the Egyptians, 
looked forward to a time of peace and pro- 
sperity which would replace misery and 
wretchedness, and the one who is to bring it 
about is the king. These references remind 
us of the myths of the Golden Age well known 
to us from the literature of Greece and Rome, 
and which, so it was supposed, will come again 
at the end of time. We see, therefore, that 
this conception seems to have been the 
common heritage of many of the ancient 
16 
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civilised nations. The more certain we are of 
the facts referred to, the easier it becomes to 
understand the great antiquity of the Biblical 
tradition of similar conceptions familiar to the 
IsraeUtes. But we must emphasise the fact 
that, even though it may not be possible to 
establish the historicity of these foreign wit- 
nesses to the existence of a definite future 
expectation — and we must always take 
possibihty into consideration, — the age of the 
Biblical conception of a future hope is well 
established. It is true that some modem 
scholars have emphatically denied the great 
antiquity of this expectation, and have sought 
to prove that the Messianic passages in Isaiah 
and other early prophets are interpolations and 
belong to a comparatively late date, and they 
maintain that the Israehtic expectation of a 
future is nothing else than the creation of a 
dechning or of a crushed nation. It was the 
destruction of the State, and that only— so 
we are told by some modem writers, — which 
inspired the conception of a revival of the 
nation ; it was the fall of the monarchy that 
gave rise to the thought of its renovation. 
Hence there are many who support the view 
that the Israelites first conceived a new future 
kingdom whilst they were in exile, when they 
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were no longer in possession of a visible 
kingdom. 

It is a mistake to support such a view as 
this. It is only at the expense of great vio- 
lence to the text of the Old Testament that 
it is possible to maintain that all these 
Messianic prophecies, or even the greater part 
of them, are the products of a late period. 
Certain presentations of this future expecta- 
tion, such as " the holy remnant," " the day 
of the Lord," and others cannot be understood 
in any other sense than that they were familiar 
ideas to the earher prophets and their followers. 
If we cease to regard this future expectatiiDn 
as peculiar to one people — as we really must 
do — then all seeming objections disappear. 
Moreover, it would be very strange if Israel, 
unlike its neighbours, had no share in this 
general hope of antiquity, a hope in accord- 
ance with its own special religion. But, as 
we have already intimated, a comparison with 
foreign parallels is unnecessary to establish 
the antiquity of the Israelitic conception. 

Since we find intimations of the existence 
of such an expectation of some future deliver- 
ance in the older writings of the Old Testa- 
ment belonging to the earliest periods of 
Israelitic history, we must accept their testi- 
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mony as conclusive, unless we can bring 
forward very good reasons for denying their 
authenticity. 

The assumption that the conception was 
6rst fonned by the earlier prophets has no 
foundation in the Old Testament writings. 
It is by no means impossible that the remark- 
able words ascribed to Noah in Gen. v. 29, 
which, in their present context — where they 
seem to refer to the discovery of \'ine-eulture, 
— are obscure, and afford only an unsatisfactory 
interpretation, viz. "this same shall comfort 
us for our work and for the toil of our hands, 
because of the ground which Jahwe hath 
cursed," had, at one time, a connection with 
this expectation of a saviour. If that is the 
case, then the true tradition is much older 
than the one found in the present narrative. 
(Some scholars would explain the names 
" deliverer," " saviour," so often applied to the 
judges in the book of Judges, as allusions to 
this hope; but personally — for philological 
reasons — I must admit that such an assumption 
is quite uncertain.) 

However, we must, on the whole, confine 
ourselves to the literary monuments of the 
prevalence of this phenomenon, and the chrono- 
logical order of their composition. We may 
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regard the oracles of Balaam, already referred 
to, as the oldest extant literary witness. They 
are probably the product of the early monarchic 
period, perhaps of the reign of Saul or the 
early part of the reign of David, since Saul's 
victory over Agag seems to be still fresh in 
the memory of the writer, and not yet eclipsed 
by the greater conquests of David, The, 
climax of the oracles of Balaam is reach< 
where he predicts that a star shall come oi 
of Jacob and a sceptre from Judah, which wii 
arise and defeat the enemies of Israel. Appar- 
ently the reference is to the expected Saviour. 
It may be possible that the successful David 
is meant, but even in that case the figure has 
been borrowed from the general conception of 
a future saviour. 

The next in chronological order is the so- 
called Blessing of Jacob, more precisely that 
part of it which refers to Judah. This was 
composed during the period immediately 
following David's first great victories.^ The 
manner in which conquest and prosperity are 
promised in this poem is well known to all 
of us, so that I need only point out how the 
composer looks beyond the near future to 
the later period of the Israelitic nation, and, 
in exactly the same way as Balaam, refers to 
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the heroes of the future. Balaam, in Num. 
xxiv. 17, says : 

I see hii" , but not now ; 

I behold him, but not nigh ; 

There shall come forth a star out of Jacob, 

And a sceptre shall rise out of Judah. 

Compare Gen. xlix. 10, where we find : 

The sceptre shall not depart out of Judah, 

Nor the ruler's staff from between his feet. 

Until he comes, for whom it is destined,' 

And unto him shall the obedience of the people be. 

The one for whom the sceptre (or the lord- 
ship) is destined, or to whom it belongs — for 
we must translate and interpret this difficult 
text in this way,— is no other than the star 
referred to by Balaam, which will come forth 
out of Jacob, which may perhaps be explained 
as a star's son, some celestial man {cj. bar- 
Kochba="son of a star," the name of the 
false Messiah of the reign of Hadrian). It 
may be noted also that, in both of the above 
quotations, we find similar modes of expres- 
sion — I see "him"; until " he " comes. These 
expressions can only be understood if we 
assume that at the time when these poems 
were composed the figure of this ftiture saviour 
was familiar to the Israelites of those days. 

The examples cited reflect the popular idea 

' Others read, "until his (rightful) governor comes." 
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which prevailed during the reign of Saul and 
the early years of David's reign. In the course 
of time the hope of Israel, particularly in Judah, 
became more and more clearly defined and 
exalted. The hope was a famUiar conception 
from the very earliest period of Israel's history, 
so that it is not difficult to understand that, . 
after the successes of the popular hero David, i 
the expectation of a saviour should centre / 
itself upon the house of this great king. 

Indeed, the honour of vindicating Israel is 
assigned by Nathan to David and his dynasty, 
in the sense that one of David's descendants 
would establish an everlasting kingdom, and 
that Jahwe would be to David's successors as 
a father to his sons (2 Sam. vii. 12, 14). I' 
does not necessarily follow, because the famil; 
of David were to be established for ever 
the throne of Israel, that the coming savioul 
will be a son of David and a king of the famil; 
of David. But so great was the respect pai) 
to the members of the house of David that 
they were called the sons of God, so that it 
quite comprehensible how the two great ideals 
of the nation became fused, one into the other. 

The uniting of these two national expecta- 
tions gave rise to the Messianic hope in its 
narrower sense — the expectation of a king 
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firom the house of David, the vindicator of 
Israel, who would also be a king and lord of 
righteousness and of peace. Since the expecta- 
tion of a saviour and of a great king was taken 
for granted, and in addition to this that of an 
enduring house of David, it was but a short 
step to the thought that the saviour-king 
would be a member of the great family of 
David. To elevate the whole ideal from the 
level of the naturalistic popular reUgion to a 
moral plane, to formulate what we call the 
Messianic idea in its peculiar sense, was, as we 
have already heard, the work of Isaiah.^.^ 

But he only reaped where his predecessors 
had sown. The Jahwist (J), whose work we 
have assigned somewhere about the time of 
Elijah, has recorded an ancient tradition which 
proves that the evolution of the Messianic idea 
had been going on for generations prior to 
Isaiah's day. To the serpent as the tempter, 
and to the woman as the one who was unable 
to withstand the temptation, Jahwe spake as 
follows : — 

1 will put enmity between thee and the woman. 

And between thy seed and her seed ; 

It shall bruise thy head. 

And thou shalt bruise his heel. 

These words have been called the first 
announcement of the Gospel, the Protevan- 
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gelium — rightly and wrongly. They tell us 
first of all that eternal war has been declared 
between man and the powers of evil and 
temptation, a combat of life and death. This 
is the great moral struggle which can be traced 
throughout the history of the whole world as 
well as in the life-history of every individual. 
Not one of the combatants emerges from 
the fight unscathed ; every individual soul as 
it develops passes through states of moral 
weakness and defeat But it is not a hope- 
less struggle, for eventually the serpent will 
be destroyed — its head will be bruised — and 
humanity will gain the victory. 

This passage, correctly translated, refers to 
mankind in general, not to individual human 
beings. But if we ask ourselves how and by 
whom this moral war is brought to victory, 
there remains only one answer — the answer of 
antiquity — that at some time in the history 
of the human race certain individuals or one 
individual will arise who will accomplish this 
end in the name and on behalf of the whole 
race. Closely connected with this idea is that 
of the saviour of the future, which is thus trans- 
ferred from the naturaUstic to the moral sphere. 

The quotation is now a part of the Jahwist's 
book. We have already heard that this docu- 
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ment contains a miscellany of traditions — 
some of its contents belonging to very early 
times. It has already been shown that the 
narratives of Paradise and the Fall have under- 
gone considerable recensions. Since this is the 
case, the fact that we ascribe the Jahwist docu- 
ment to the time of Elijah does not enable us 
to make any statement concerning the age of 
the passage quoted above. It is quite possible 
that we ought to ascribe it to a much earlier 
date than the document itself, and that it is 
really the " first Gospel" 

The manner in which Isaiah and the other 
literary prophets develop the conception of 
this hope of the future needs no further dis- 
cussion. I need only refer you to the beauti- 
ful passages in the book of Isaiah (esp. ix. 1 ff., 
xi. 1 fF.) in which the prophet describes the 
majesty and holiness of the ruler of the new 
kingdom. His empire is one of righteousness 
and of peace ; he himself is a prince of peace 
filled with the spirit of Jahwe, who, after he 
has conquered the godless ones, will inaugurate, 
with the aid of Jahwe, the Golden Age in the 
form of a moral kingdom of God. 

The Messianic idea thus attained, in the 
main, that form in which it was familiar to 
Judaism, especially since the time of the 
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Maccabees, and prevalent among the con- 
temporaries of Jesus — a kingdom of David, 
capable and ready to protect the weak and 
the oppressed, a menace to all evil-doers and 
oppressors of the poor. It naturally followed 
that, the more Israel felt itself, as in the days 
of Jesus, to be under the oppression of foreign 
rule, the more prominent became the char-i 
aeteristics of the brilliant conqueror in the 
conception of the Messiah. 

And yet we know that Jesus Himself em- 
phatically rejected these characteristics, and 
that He did everjrthing He could to introduce 
a more spiritual Messianic conception. He 
did not describe the Messiah as a conquering 
king. His conception was that of the mfferiiig 
servant. What is the origin of this idea ? 

The conception of the suffering servant of 
God, suffering not for his own sins but for 
those of the nation, is met with first in the 
writings of the exilic Isaiah, a man of kindred 
spirit with, and a follower of, the older Isaiah. 
The figure has been variously interpreted. 
Particularly favoured and general is the ex- 
planation that it refers to the nation of Israel 
itself, but to me this interpretation is far from 
being satisfactory. There is a great deal to be 
said against it. It is clear from the passages 
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referring to the servant of Jahwe that either 
a small minority of the nation is meant, the 
pious Israelites, or, more correctly, an indi- 
vidual among these pious ones, their leader 
and champion. 

In Isaiah liiL 5 it is said of him : 

The chastisement of our peace was upon him ; 
And with his stripes ire are healed. 

We see from these words that some figure is 
conceived differing from both the earlier ex- 
pectation and the later Messianic hope. For 
in the servant of Jahwe of Deutero-Isaiah we 
find no trace of the triumphant king. The 
outstanding characteristics of this personality 
are those of a meek and suffering martyr. 

Still, there is something in this figure which 
connects it with that of the older Messianic 
conception. The connecting link is seen in 
the fact that both the servant and the king 
will bring salvation to the nation. Since in 
both the salvation of the masses is to be 
effected through the death of an individual, 
the connection between the older idea of the 
Saviour and Messiah and that of the suffering 
servant is established. The servant of Jahwe, 
on account of what he does, is also a saviour. 

The connection between these two concep- 
tions is not completely established in the Old 
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Testament — at least we have no direct proofs 
thereof. But Jesus, whilst He searched the 
prophetical writings and saw His work as 
Messiah foretold therein, and since He saw 
with inci'easing clearness the approach of His 
own death, could not fail to see that what 
He was destined to do and suffer had its parallel 
only in these accounts of the suffering servant, 
and that He in truth had been chosen as " the 
Lamb of God." The connection was re-estab- 
lished in His personality : the suffering servant 
is the Messiah, indeed is the true presentation 
of the Messiah, who will be realised in Him ' 
alone. 

Thus the figure of a suffering Messiah 
prevails in Jesus over the older figure of a 
conquering king. The patient sufferer is to 
Him the true Saviour, whilst, from among the 
many characteristics of the triumphant king 
and conqueror, only those of a moral prince 
of peace and righteousness remain. Thus, to 
Him the suffering servant of Jahwe becomes 
also the conquering Messiah, a conqueror not 
by the sword but by the palm of peace and 
world-conquering suffering. 

We have come to the end of our course of 
lectures. The attempt has of late been made 
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to banish the Old Testament from the schools, 
deeming it to be advisable to confine religious 
instruction to the New Testament, as repre- 
senting records which deal directly with Jesus 
and the Apostles. 

I regret that such an attempt has been made, 
and I believe that it would be a serious 
mistake if the supporters of this movement 
succeeded in attaining their end. To under- 
stand the New Testament and the work of 
Jesus and His Apostles, we must understand 
the Old Testament as well. For in the latter 
Jesus and His Apostles lived. In it the most 
important conceptions and utterances of the 
men of the New Testament are found in their 
primary form ; yes, even the Kingdom of 
God itself is founded upon it To attempt to 
teach the Christian religion and the Christianity 
of the New Testament without founding it 
upon the Old Testament is to deprive the 
building of its foundation. 

The fact that everything that is said in the 
Old Testament is not directly edifying or 
exemplary, need not prevent us from attaining 
a true conception of the book. Even where 
we find imperfect notions and immature ideas 
of God and of morality, we soon recognise their 
historical justification and even their necessity. 
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Even these imperfections will assist us onwards 
towards the correct understanding of Christi- 
anity — to understand the genesis of the perfect 
revelation of God in Christ — and will teach us 
to worship the wonderful dispensation of this 
divine philosophy of education. 
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SOME OF THE DISCUSSIONS AT THE 
CLOSE OF THE LECTUHES 

Lect. 1. Chap. I., § 1. 

Question 1. — In the discussions of teachers 
concerning religious instruction, it has often 
been said that the Bibhcal narratives of the 
Creation and the Fall are to be regarded as 
" sacred legends " of Israel. This opinion 
seems to be confirmed in these lectures. 
Would the lecturer be good enough to express 
his views on the question more definitely ? 

Aiiswer.—\ take it that the question refers 
not only to Tightness or wrongness of the 
expression " sacred legend," but to the general 
character of these stories— whether they are 
historical or only legendary. As far as the 
first point is concerned, there is not much to 
be urged against the use of this expression 
and its application to the narratives in question 
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— that is to say, if the expression is rightly 
understood. Generally, however, it is not 
rightly understood. It is commonly supposed 
that a legend, as opposed to history, is an 
untrue story, and people are very apt to 
classify the legend with fairy tales, and often- 
times make no attempt to distinguish between 
them. To the masses both are fictitious nar- 
ratives. In the lecture it was clearly stated 
that these early narratives do contain much of 
what is legendary in this popular sense. But 
to describe them asjictitious legends, inventions, 
even though they are admitted to be sacred, 
and as such are worthy of our veneration, is 
to do them an injustice. 

Strictly speaking, what we understand by a 
legend , is that which a people has " to sing 
and to speak," its stories and its traditions 
handed down from a time when the art of 
writing was unknown, and men were de- 
pendent upon oral reports of the great events 
of their days. The legend is not necessarily 
unhistorieal, but can refer to historical person- 
ages and events ; but because it is based upon 
popular oral tradition we cannot claim it to 
be historical in the strict sense. The historical 
nucleus of the legend must be searched for. 
Of such a kind are some of our patriarchal 
17 
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narratives, the stories of the Judges and others. 
To this class we must also assign many of 
the incidents related in the narrative of the 
Deluge, and others belonging to primitive 
times. 

But if by legends we understand the 
contents of what was once orally current 
among a people, then, of course, the term 
may be applied to the Tsraelitic stories of the 
Creation, of Paradise and the Fall, as they 
were verbally known. In them we find con- 
clusive evidence that they did exist in a 
primitive oral form, but as we now find them 
in Gen. i.-iii. they are legends only in a 
limited and conditional sense, so that I would 
rather avoid designating them by that name. 
As at present constituted, they represent the 
conclusions of a profound and sincere thinker, 
and should be regarded as prophecies rather 
than mere legends. They contain that which 
the wise and holy or pious Israelites taught 
concerning the Creation, etc. ; i.e. what we now 
have are expositions of earlier legends. 

The author of chs. ii. f., the Jahwist, is, as 

I shall show later,* anything but a recorder 

of popular legends, when he gives expression 

to his profoundest meditations ; he is a 

' See above, p. 91 f- 
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philosopher who tries to solve the great 
problems which engross the human mind, 
the religious and moral teacher of his nation, 
who has obtained a deeper insight into the 
human soul and has attained a fuller knowledge 
of God's nature than any of his predecessors. 
The same may be said of the author of 
Genesis i. He is least of all a narrator of 
popular legends, but is a philosopher, a 
religious genius of the first rank. If a 
prophet is a man who has revealed to us 
the nature of God more clearly than it was 
known before his time, and if revelation is 
the process whereby we are brought nearer to 
God, then both of these religious teachers of 
mankind were both true prophets of God and 
the revealers of His nature to the men of 
their days, and the narratives which we owe 
to them are not merely sacred legends, but — 
without being literally historical and without 
being free from fictitious characteristics — 
are prophetical revelations which are eternally 
true. 

In my estimation, I do not see any objec- 
tion — because it is in harmony with truth and 
religious experience — to tell the pupils who are 
in a position to understand — this is, of course, 
a necessary condition — quite frankly, that what 
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is recorded in these stories is not strictly 
historical in all the details, but that they 
contain sacred truths, sacred thoughts im- 
planted in the mind of the narrator by God 
Himself. 

As far as the "general character" of the 
narratives, which was referred to in the lecture, 
is concerned, respecting their strict histmicity, 
I shall limit myself to only a few examples. 
When we find duplicate narratives of the same 
events, as in the case of the Deluge, the 
Patriarchs, as well as the Creation, which 
differ from each other in important details — 
we shall have more to say on this point later, 
so that we shall here simply assume the fact of 
the occurrence — it follows of necessity that 
only one, if either, can be strictly historical, 
and further, that the other cannot be strictly 
authentic. 

In the same way, if we find parallels to 
the Bibhcal stories in other literature than 
the Israelitie, and they are found to diiFer in 
details from the Old Testament narratives, 
one or the other of these duplicates, again, 
must be unauthentic. In this case we might 
feel inclined to decide always in favour of the 
Biblical accounts. But not only have we no 
conclusive proofs which wiU justify our un- 
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qu^fied support of the Old Testament, but 
what we have just admitted, viz. that the 
Bible can contain unhistorical details, warns us 
to be cautious. 

These considerations show us that we will 
do well to disregard the demand for authentic 
historicity. Further considerations arising 
from the context of the narratives confirm this 
decision. Who was an eye-witness of the 
Creation? Certainly no human eye saw it. 
Therefore the only possible conclusion is that 
the narratives represent the ideas of a man 
deeply absorbed in thoughts of God's work, 
with which much that was fictitious was 
connected. Or in the case of the narratives of 
Paradise and the Fall, where God is said to 
have modelled a clod of earth and formed the 
woman from the man's rib, where the serpent 
is said to have spoken, and God Himself 
walked about in the garden searching for 
Adam and Eve — when reading such accounts, 
who will presume to speak of strictly authentic 
history, instead of exalted metaphors, expressed 
in beautiful language, reflecting purity and 
moral holiness ? 

From these and numerous other considera- 
tions the character of these primitive narra- 
tives, from tMs point of view, becomes at once 
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clear. But we must not think that we have 
done justice to the narratives and have fully 
explained them when we dispute their his- 
toricity. On the contrary, they would be 
thoroughly misunderstood if we demanded this 
of them. It should never be forgotten that 
they have quite a different mission and quite 
another significance for us. Their information 
is quite different from historical details concern- 
ing persons and things^information not to be 
found in the same measure in any human 
documents. 

Question 2. — The relation of the Biblical 
narrative of the Creation to the results of the 
natural sciences was only touched upon in the 
lecture. Would the lecturer express himself 
more explicitly on this matter ? 

Answer. — Whilst we are discussing the 
relation of the results of the natural sciences 
to the subject now under consideration, viz. 
the origin of the universe, the vegetable, 
animal, and human kingdoms, it may not be 
amiss to recall our remarks concerning the 
various grades of certainty of " authentic " 
results, which we made at the commencement 
of our first lecture. With certain modifica- 
tions, the principles mentioned there can be 
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applied to the natural sciences also. When 
we obtain results which are really authentic, 
I accept them unreservedly, and accept the 
testimony of those who are better able to 
judge than myself. But I think — and I am 
certain that the prudent representatives of the 
natural sciences will support me — that the 
task of these sciences is not to establish as 
their "results" philosophical or theological, 
atheistic or pantheistic, hypotheses or other 
speculations of a similar kind. When both 
these branches of science are conscious of their 
limitations and peacefully go theii* respective 
ways, there can be no conflict between theo- 
logy and the natural sciences, even in the 
interpretation of the Biblical narrative of the 
Creation. 

It must be maintained, injustice to the Old 
Testament, that this narrative, since it does 
not lay claims to be strictly historical, ought 
not to be regarded and treated as though it 
were a kind of compendium or catechism of a 
scientific account of the genesis of the world. 
This remark applies particularly to the six 
days, which must not be interpreted as though 
they represented six periods ; nor yet, with due 
recognition of the metaphorical force of the 
expression "day" — for days presuppose the 
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existence of the sun, — can we deprive the 
word day of its significance as a short interval 
of time, each one denoting a period of divine 
creative activity. But we are told by the 
natural scientists that the process of forming 
the world must have extended over long 
periods of time, and was not accomplished as 
the result of simple, brief words of command. 
(Perhaps the expression " day" did not form a 
part of the earhest tradition, but was intro- 
duced later, on account of the thought that 
God rested after He had completed His work 
of creating, which was imagined as a Sabbath.) 
This being the case, we should not shuffle and 
prevaricate, but, when necessary, should ac- 
knowledge, even to the masses and to children, 
if they are capable of apprehending what we 
mean, that the Biblical narrative of the Creation 
is the expression of a simple, childlike concep- 
tion of nature, which does not set forth the 
truth as we now know it. In other words, as 1 
said in my lecture, it is not the historicity of the 
details of the narrative which is important, but 
the fact of the divine creation and the great 
truths revealed concerning the manner in 
which He created the world and man. These 
latter are abiding truths and, rightly understood, 
constitute the divine elements in the narrative ; 
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the details are transitory and temporal in 
character, and only represent the scientific 
explanations of primitive man. 

But the position of the natural sciences is 
quite as untenable as that of the conservative 
students of the Old Testament. I have often 
remarked how unjust it would be to maintain 
that Genesis i. is a mere legend. The man 
who wrote it was a priest, one who was well 
versed in the knowledge of his day, who 
did not desire merely to transmit traditional 
legends, but recast the material at his disposal 
into a form corresponding to the scientific 
knowledge of his contemporaries and the re- 
sults of his own observations of the nature of 
the world. I have already acknowledged him 
to be a religious genius of the first rank (see 
p. 259), and now 1 wish to acknowledge him 
as a philosopher and a scientist, who, I am 
confident, will always maintain a high position 
among the scientific geniuses of all ages. 

In support of this statement I need only 
point out how closely related to the Kant- 
Laplace theory — which for many years was 
supported by all scholars — is his conception 
that light was created before everything else, 
even before the light-giving stars, and his 
thesis that the latter were created only at a 
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comparatively later period in the course of the 
fonnation of the world. When I say this I 
do not, of course, mean to say that the two 
theories are one and the same in details. But 
the Biblical scientist divined the same principle 
as that which formed the basis of the modem 
theory. 1 may remind you, further, that the 
theory of evolution, the ascent from a lower to 
a higher stage of perfection, from the creation 
of the lower animals up to the creation of 
man, which latter marks the culminating point 
of the Creator's activity, is already familiar 
to him — a conception well known to the 
Babylonians also ; but above all else I would 
ask you to note how, rising above the Baby- 
lonian parallel, he connects this conception of 
evolution with that of a natural law and 
natural causality. When he makes God say, 
" I^et the earth put forth grass and herbs," he 
shows thereby that he is cognisant of the fact 
that there are forces in nature which are 
determined by fixed laws ; he shows also that 
to him creation and evolution, natural law and 
Divine will, are no antitheses, but that God 
Himself has endowed nature with forces 
which enable it to develop itself in accord- 
ance with its own laws. In his account of the 
creation of the higher natures he shows us how 
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nearly he conceived the relation between natural 
law and Divine will. There he describes God 
as saying, " Let the waters bring forth the 
moving creature that hath life . . . and God 
created great sea monsters " [w. 20 f.) ; and 
again, " Let the earth bring forth the living 
creature after its kind . . . and God made 
the beast of the earth after its kind " {xw. 24 f.). 
Only the creation of man did God reserve 
exclusively for Himself. 

The principle reflected here is perfectly 
clear. This gifted master of science and 
religion combines both in his account of the 
creation of the world. The existence and the 
activity of nature as determined by its own 
laws did not escape his observant eye ; water 
and earth, i.e. the inorganic world, bring forth 
a living organic world, plants and animals of 
lower and higher forms. But just as the great 
Dubois Reymond warned his contemporaries 
of the " limitations of natural knowledge," and 
emphasised the deep gulf which separates the 
animate from the inanimate worlds, the con- 
scious and unconscious life — a gulf which no 
science has yet been able to bridge over; so 
also does the philosopher-priest warn us in 
his own way, in the first chapter of Genesis. 
The mystery of life, although inanimate nature 
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supplies the elements and conditions for its 
genesis out of itself, remains to him a miracle 
of the creating All-life, God, whilst the 
mystery of the human individual Ufe, of the 
conscious and thinking self-determining reason, 
is to him a miracle of the highest reason, God. 
These are conceptions which, as far as I know, 
have not yet been surpassed by the science and 
worldly wisdom of our days. The natural 
conditions of life and of thought may be more 
clearly apprehended in these days, but life 
and thought themselves will always remain 
unravelled mysteries. 

It signifies nothing that modem science 
traces the origin of life to another stage of 
the process of evolution, namely, to the 
vegetable kingdom {which Gen. i. looks 
upon as inanimate nature), and not to the 
animal kingdom. Nor does it matter that 
Gen. i. is silent concerning the manner in 
which God created man. The writer of Gen. 
ii. says : " And the Lord God formed man 
from the dust of the earth." The childlike 
mind of primitive man, which first conceived 
this narrative of the Creation, probably be- 
lieved this statement recorded in Gen. ii. to be 
literally true. At a later date it was inter- 
preted, as is evident ftx>m Gen. i., in a more 
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spiritual sense. But however high or low the 
" moulded clay " from which God created man 
is to be conceived, however closely related 
these elements used by God may be to man, 
the moment at which natures of a higher order 
first became conscious that they were men, 
that they were self-determining personalities, 
bears witness to a mighty act of creation. 

But however highly we may estimate the 
scientific, philosophical, and religious genius of 
the narrators of Gen. i.-iii., more important 
for us, and for the religious instruction of 
youth, is the fact that they were men who 
had surrendered themselves wholly to God and 
who had derived their knowledge from Him, 
i.e. that they were men ofGody prophets. 

Question S.^How can the subject-matter of 
Lecture I. be applied in the schools ? 

Answer. — This question is a pedagogic one, 
and as such is not quite within my province, 
for although I was for some years engaged as 
a religious instructor in all the standards of 
the elementary and higher schools, I do not 
feel that I am qualified to advise in matters 
concerning educational methods, because I 
have been for many years a stranger to the 
schools, and therefore I am unable to gauge 
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the mental capacity of children. My aim in 
these lectures is, as 1 have already stated, to 
make known to you the authentic results of 
Old Testament research, and the conclusions 
which I myself and other scholars have 
inferred from them. But if these lectures are 
to attain their end, we cannot overlook side 
issues which bear upon the practical utility of 
what we have heard. The question now 
under consideration gives us an admirable 
opportunity to consider these problems. 

Speaking generally, I may take it that the 
first rule of education, particularly in that 
branch which deals with the question of 
religious instruction, is that the teacher must 
be prudent and tactful. Consequently he 
must, without departing from truth, always 
consider how far the results of scientific 
research can be comprehended by the child. It 
is absolutely necessary for the teacher to be in 
a position to answer satisfactorily any question 
he may set to the children. But it by no 
means follows that those questions which 
interest the teacher are likely to interest the 
children as well, or that the teacher should 
make known to his pupils aU that he knows 
concerning a certain subject I do not mean 
that the teacher should impress his class that 
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he is in possession of some secret wisdom 
which he will impart gradually to his listeners. 
The object of instruction is to elucidate, not 
to confuse. Before a child attains a certain 
age of maturity, his mind is incapable of con- 
sidering questions of the historical value of 
certain narratives, so that they are not likely 
to be asked by the pupils, nor, if set and 
answered by the teacher, will they be com- 
prehended. Under these circumstances the 
narratives should be related simply without 
any comments ; but if questions are asked by 
the children, then the teacher must enter into 
details, giving brief and prudent answers 
(p. 290). Or perhaps it would be well to 
reserve stories Uke that of the Creation until 
a stage of comparative maturity has been 
attained. 

The second rule which seems important to 
note is that the child, even the more mature 
pupil, does not primarily seek reflection, and 
comprehensive teaching in religious instruc- 
tion, but religious satisfaction and moral eleva- 
tion. Naturally, knowledge and understanding 
must not be ignored, but these are not ends in 
themselves. A hove all else, the teacher should 
abstain from introducing uncertain hypotheses 
into the subject of religious instruction. The 
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subject is far too serious to experiment upon 
it. When being instructed in religious matters 
the pupil does not expect to hear discus- 
sions on abstruse problems as such. But 
whenever questions occur to the children as 
the result of what they have heard, they then 
expect an answer. Religious instruction must 
be convincing, not uncertain and unstable, not 
relative but absolute, not negative but positive. 

Hence it follows that, even in the case of the 
more mature pupils, no questions should be 
suggested which cannot at once be answered ; 
further, that the religions and moral contents 
of the narrative are always of the first import- 
ance, whilst questions relating to the historicity 
of these stories must always be treated as 
hypotheses. 

I should like to lay down as a third rule to be 
observed by instructors of religion, that when- 
ever historical and similar questions are asked 
by the pupils or are introduced by the teacher, 
the truth must certainly be told,^ but the. 
teacher must always insist upon a correct 
comprehension of the principal truth of the 

^ We do not mean by this statement that the truth 

should be withheld from the younger pupils. But these 
questions are not likely to offer themselves to the lower 
standsrds, where the simple narrative generally suffices. 
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narrative under consideration. Here, again, 
the object in view is to impart some positive 
knowledge, not negative. Although frankly 
acknowledging the truth, without any attempt 
to hide it, it is still the task of the reUgious 
instructor to establish the abiding truth and 
the religious facts. And the teacher must 
state the truth without seeking to make excuses, 
an " apology " on behalf of the Old Testament, 
as something founded on conviction. The 
consequcTwe must, to cite an example, be to 
elevate the pupil to a higher religious plane.from 
which he is able to ignore the imperfections 
and the human elements in the narrative of 
the Creation, and to perceive the religious fact 
of the Creator and His magnificent creation. 
He will also be able to see the religious and 
moral importance of the narrative of the Fall 
over and above all else contained in it, its beauty 
and its elegance, as well as its other character- 
istics.^ The task of the religious instructor is 
not to impart what is uncertain and transitory 
in these narratives (although he must not 
ignore these), and so make them the subject 
of his teaching. His main object must be to 
teach that which is of abiding and eternal 
religious and moral worth. 

' See further, pp. 90-98. 

18 
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Leg. 2. Chap. I., § 2. 

Question. — The Mosaic legislation has been 
ascribed to Divine revelation. But Hammur- 
abi claims that his laws are of Divine origin 
as well. Which of the two is right ? or how 
are we to explain their respective claims ? 

Answer. — That the Mosaic legislation 
claims to be of Divine origin is well known. 
The Old Testament tells us that Jahwe gave 
the laws to Moses, and it even maintains that 
He wrote them on the tables with His own 
finger. The latter statement is probably only 
a poetic mode of expressing the Divine origin 
of the code. But the claim is quite as positive 
in the case of the Codex Hammurabi. Ham- 
murabi says that Marduk, " in order that he 
might rule his subjects rightly and to make 
his country prosper," charged him to promul- 
gate these laws. Again, when Hammurabi, at 
the commencement of his code, says that the 
gods summoned and " called him by name " 
(cf. Is. xlv. 1 ff.), he refers not only to his 
call to be the ruler of his people, but probably 
to the command to publish his code as well. 
The picture on the block upon which his code 
was written supports this view. It is gener- 
ally interpreted — and I think rightly — as 
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representing the sun-god in the act of deliver- 
ing or dictating, i.e. "revealing," the laws to 
the king. 

What then must our attitude towards these 
respective claims be ? 

We have already clearly established our 
attitude towards the claim of the Mosaic legis- 
lation to be divinely inspired (see pp. 222 ff., 
232 f.), so that here I shall confine myself to 
the question whether the fact that Moses was 
inspired excludes the possibility of Hammur- 
abi's claim. The answer to this question will 
be : No, decidedly. 

In itself, apart from the Mosaic claim, it is 
quite comprehensible that Hammurabi should 
have maintained that his code was divinely 
inspired. It is unnecessary to speak of this 
claim as an example of priestly fraud, and to 
ascribe it to a desire to impose these laws upon 
the masses and to force the people to submit 
to them, although of course such motives are 
thinkable and possible. It is but just that we 
should form some other opinion of such a work 
as that of Hammurabi. 

We have already heard that the legislation 
of Hammurabi was the product of a civilisa- 
tion of the highest intellectual type. Who- 
ever created this code must be acknowledged 
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as one of the greatest geniuses the world has 
ever seen. That such a man should not claim 
to be the sole originator of these laws, but 
should feel that they were insured by the 
gracious Deity, ought not to seem strange 
even in these days, to say nothing of the days 
in which Hammurabi lived. We do not 
wonder, therefore, that he claimed a Divine 
origin for his code, but acknowledge it to be 
quite natural. 

But how must we judge this claim ? What 
is its relation to that of Moses ? This question 
can be extended to include other great religious 
leaders who felt that they were in direct com- 
munication with the Deity, at least who 
claimed to be inspired by God Himself. 

Our answer must be the following : — If we 
recognise the hand of God directly guiding 
Moses and the prophets in the performance of 
their work, .and acknowledge that they were 
influenced by the Spirit of God, there is no 
reason why we should not ascribe the same 
guidance to Hammurabi whilst he was formu- 
lating his code, or to the other great religious 
and moral reformers. The sajang of Jesus, 
" The Spirit breatheth where it listeth," applies 
to these cases as in others. Although this 
Spirit manifested itself in a special degree in 
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the history of Israel and in the lives of its 
prophets, its activity is universal and is 
manifested everywhere where men sincerely 
seek God. If we maintain that God does 
influence men, if we believe that God reveals 
Himself to those who seek Him, then we must 
also believe that God does not hide Himself 
from anyone who honestly seeks and desires 
His aid, but reveals Himself even to the 
heathen. Certainly the revelation afforded to 
the heathen is not comparable to that given to 
us, but only in accordance with their capacity 
to apprehend truth, and in relation to time, 
place, and circumstances, i.e. "in a mirror 
in a riddle." 

Lec. 8. Chap. II., §§ 1-4. 

Question l.^What is the relation between 
the Habyloman penitential psalms and those 
found in the Bible ? 

Answer.— 'Vhis question has been consider- 
ably discussed in the past, because some 
scholars have sought to prove that the Baby- 
lonian system of religion was identical with 
the Biblical, some indeed maintaining that 
the former was superior to the latter. Of 
late, however, it has ceased to be seriously 
discussed, as all scholars agree that the Biblical 
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religion shows a marked superiority over the 
Babylonian, as reflected in the parallels to the 
Old Testament psalms. A return to the calm 
and prudent point of view which formerly 
prevailed has been effected, so that I shall 
treat the subject quite briefly. 

The relation between the Biblical and 
Babylonian psalms is no other than the 
relation between the Biblical and Babylonian 
ideas of God. It is here that we find the key 
to the whole problem. We cannot deny that 
some of the Babylonian penitential songs are 
such as stir our souls to their uttermost depths. 
They reflect a sincere consciousness of guilt 
towards the deity and a genuine desire for 
forgiveness. In this respect they approxi- 
mate closely to the Biblical penitential psalms, 
even to the best of them. But we must not 
allow this fact to influence us unduly and to 
make us express false conclusions, to over- 
estimate the Babylonian and to depreciate 
the Biblical psalms. The redeeming features 
of the former, and consequently the similarity 
between them and the latter, are really only 
formal. It is not the form but the contents 
which determine religion and decide how 
highly its precepts may be judged. What is 
the character of the deity prayed to ? What 
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is the character of the sins committed against 
it, and the repentance and penitence offered to 
it ? These are the questions which decide the 
value of these psahns. 

If we answer the first of these questions, we 
shall have answered all of them. We know 
what kind of Deity was worshipped in Israel, 
especially at the time when the nation had 
attained its highest religious level, the period of 
its prophets, its leading psalmists and kindred 
spirits. It was a species of moral monotheism. 
The One God ruled in accordance with moral 
principles. 

The character of the Babylonian deity is 
quite as clearly known. Generally speaking, 
the Babylonians did not get beyond the most 
crude polytheism and the most uncouth forms 
of natural religion, despite the attempts, 
confined perhaps to the narrow limits of the 
priestly circle, to break away from it to a 
purer conception of God. The deity whose 
forgiveness is prayed for is one of many, one 
might almost say innumerable, deities, the most 
popular being Ishtar. These deities are not 
only innumerable, but each one of them is 
limited to a certain sphere of influence. 

We are told in one of these psalms that 
these deities did not require pure hearts and 
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morality from their worshippers, but "ex- 
cellent fragrant sacrifices and an abundance 
of com." The conception that the Deity 
does not desire sacrifices and burnt offerings, 
but a broken and contrite heart; (Ps. li. 16 f.), 
which is so characteristic of the IsraeUtic 
religion at its highest point of development, 
is altogether wuiting in the Babylonian psalms. 
The Babylonian rehgion remains a natural 
religion, possessing all the faults of such a 
religion, and is best characterised by the fact 
that the most popular deity was the same 
Ishtar whose worship was practised in the form 
of temple prostitution without its being 
declared (as was done in Israel) by prophets as 
shameful and unworthy of a deity ; and further 
by the fact that, should the god not speedily 
respond, the priest must compel it to "do so by 
means of magical spells, or the penitent one 
turns to other gods and implores their aid. 

It is but natural, therefore, that the ideas 
of sin and guilt as well as of penitence and 
forgiveness are different in the Babylonian 
religion from what they are in a moral religion. 
After what has been said, this fact requires 
no further discussion. "Sin and guilt," "for- 
giveness and atonement," are words which 
have the same sound in the Babylonian psalms 
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as in the Old Testament, but the meaning of 
these terms is much less exalted in the former 
than in the latter. Their connotation is as 
inferior in the one as the conception and the 
worship of Ishtar is inferior to the conception 
and the worship of Jahwe. 

Question 2. — How do these results of literary 
criticism affect the value of Old Testament 
revelation ? Is it not possible that some of 
them will lessen the reli^ous worth of, and 
the reverence which is now paid to, the Old 
Testament ! 

Answer. — Before we proceed to answer this 
question it is necessary to warn ourselves 
not to overestimate the significance of these 
results, and not to misxmderstand their 
character. They are of great importance to 
the historical examination of the Old Testa- 
ment, in so far as we regard it as a literary 
production. But they afford us — as we have 
seen — only a conditional certainty, whilst they 
decide nothing concerning the religious value 
of the book — not, perhaps, because they 
occasionally, disprove traditions, but because 
no historical examination can ever decide the 
religious value of a literary work. Even if it 
could be proved that all the Pentateuch was 
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the work of Moses, and that all those seventy- 
three psalms which are ascribed to David did 
really come from his hand, this historical fact 
would by no means guarantee their value 
as revelations. It is the contents which 
establish their religious value. The question 
of the religious significance of the Old Testa- 
ment is quite independent of the questions 
concerning the authorship and date of the 
various books. It would do no harm if 
people were more conscious of the fact that 
no hypothesis concerning the origin of the. 
Biblic^ books can make the Old Testament 
or the Bible of no religious value. 

Rather should it be emphasised again and 
again that it is not historical but religious 
judgments which will decide the religious 
worth of the Bible. The Old Testament is a 
witness of God's revelation to us as Christians, 
because it is connected with Christ and with 
the God of Christ. This is a pure decision of 
faith, it is a religious certainty, which has 
nothing to do witii the traditions concerning 
its origin, which it neither confirms nor refutes. 
Every book in the Old Testament has — accord- 
ing to Luther's norm, which is the only 
proper one to adopt — its value as revelation 
in accordance with the measure in which it 
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"reveals Christ" to us, Le. in relation to its 
proximity to that centre of our religious 
belief. 

What ought to be done in practice is obvious. 
As it is the object of the Bible to teach religion 
— practical religion — what is of primary im- 
portance is its value as a religious volume. 
The purely historical and literary problems 
should therefore be regarded as matters of 
secondary importance. These latter are valu- 
able for the elucidation of the '' human side " 
of the Bible, and as such must not be ignored. 
But they themselves do not emit religious life, 
warmth, and power. They neither enhance 
nor depreciate the value of the Bible as a 
religious volume — ^a fact which we must always 
keep in mind. 

Lec. 4. Chap. III., §§ 1-3. 

Question. — How are the imperfect moral 
conceptions and the uncertain historical char- 
acter of the early narratives to be treated in 
the instruction of the young 1 

Answer. — This is one of the most vital 
questions of religious pedagogics of the present 
day. The fate of the religious instruction of 
the next generations depends to a large extent 
upon its being properly answered. On that 
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account, and also because our purely scientific 
discussion of the subject has brought us so 
near to this question that it could hardly be 
overlooked, I shall not refuse to make an 
attempt to answer it, although, as I have 
^ready explained, I do not feel capable of 
giving expert advice. I shall take the two 
questions included in the above separately, 
and try to answer them. 

(a) The Moral Conceptions. — Strictly speak- 
ing, the religious conceptions ought to be con- 
sidered in conjunction with these, for they also, 
which perhaps is but natur^, are in many 
respects inferior to those expressed in the New 
Testament. 

A real objection to these primitive concep 
tions can only arise when we assume that the 
diSerent parts of the Old Testament reflect 
the same degree of revelation as the New 
Testament. And we maintain that there can 
be no contradictions between the two cove- 
nants. Whosoever adopts this point of view 
forgets that the kingdom of God is like a 
cultivated fidd, whose growth progresses 
from stage to stage, "as if a man should 
cast seed upon the earth ; and should sleep 
and rise night and day, and the seed should 
spring up and grow. . . . The euth yieldeth 
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fhiit of herself, first the blade, then the ear, 
then the full com in the ear" (Mark iv. 27 f.)- 
According to these words of Jesus, the Old 
Testament must contain imperfections, because 
it reflects only preparatory revelation. 

If we consider the question seriously, we 
see at once that Jesus, and Paul also, regard 
the Old Testament throughout in this light. 
They did not regard the Old and the New 
Testaments as a unity in the sense that both 
represent one and the same degree of revelation, 
but in the sense that the same God is supreme 
in both covenants. That Jesus recognised the 
diflFerences between the Old and the New 
Testaments, and was fully conscious of the 
imperfections of the former — which, however, 
were not imperfections at the time when 
they were revealed, but only became im- 
perfect after the great revelation which was 
vouchsafed in Him, — is nowhere more clearly 
affirmed than in His, " Ye have heard that it 
was said to them of old time. An eye for an eye, 
etc. But I say unto you ..." Who were 
the men "of old time"? They were the 
Israelites of Old Testament times. These 
men of old He regards as standing in a 
preparatory stage. This is the stage at 
which He places men like Samuel and Elijah, 
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and in some respects the other prophets 
as well. 

If we desire further proof, and wish to know 
the reasons why God permitted an inferior mor- 
ality — and an inferior religious conception — to 
have a place in the old covenant, we have only 
to remember that Jesus Himself opposes 
certain Old Testament conditions and regula- 
tions which He declares to have been super- 
seded. He does not wonder that certain 
practices, such as lax marriage customs, were 
suffered under the old dispensation. He does 
not blame God's tolerance, but seeks an ex- 
planation for it. And He finds it in God's 
educational wisdom, which permitted much in 
olden times, because of the " hardness qffteart " 
of the men of those days, which at a more 
mature stage of development would not be 
tolerated. Along with this hardness of heart 
there was that other reason which we referred 
to in our lecture (see p. 199), viz. that at any 
stage in the development of civilisation and 
general knowledge other than a mature one, 
a conception of God or of morality higher than 
that found in the Old Testament would have 
been stone instead of bread to the Israelites. 

Taking the figure of the corn-field and its 
gradual growth, and the attitude of Jesus 
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Himself, as our guide, I think the general 
public and the more mature children can be 
made to realise the true facts of the case. 
But both the teacher and his pupils must 
continually remind themselves that the revela- 
tion of the kingdom of God (from the point of 
view now under consideration) can be likened 
to nothing more appropriate than to human 
education. It is '• the education of man- 
kind " towards attaining the kingdom of God. 
No part of the work of the educator is more 
important than that he should observe a con- 
tinuous strict sequence of thought, progressing 
from one stage to another more advanced 
stage. In other words, the pupil must not be 
taught anything other than what he is able to 
comprehend. The teacher must be able to 
speak to the child in the language of a child, 
and to adapt himself to the mental capacity of 
the young. 

These facts are well known to you all, but 
they are important for our discussion, so that 
1 need not make excuses for having mentioned 
them. In the Old Testament, and in the 
kingdom of God generally, God is the edu- 
cator. If the principles of education which 
we have just referred to are true, then they 
must apply to God as the educator of the 
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human race, more especially of the people of 
Israel. Therefore, when God wished to reveal 
Himself to men and to educate a nation to His 
service, and so to M^Hflfbc world for the 
coming of His king^^i^e found it neces- 
sary to adapt Himself to the mental and 
spiritual capacity of each consecutive genera- 
tion. He was compelled — to make use of 
Jesus' parable — to let the field yield first the 
blade, then the ear, before He could expect it 
to bring forth com, and He was obliged, 
because of the "hardness of heart" of the people, 
i.e. because of the imperfect state of develop- 
ment in civilisation, knowledge, and morals, to 
tolerate some things which a more mature 
period must learn to overcome. 

It seems to me that if we regard the Old 
Testament from this point of view many of 
our scruples and misgivings will cease to be. 
If they adopt this view, the more mature 
pupils and the thinking public will at once 
understand that, although Jacob deceived his 
father and was dishonest to Laban, although 
the Israelites swindled the Egyptians, even 
though Samuel was cruel to captive enemies, 
and Elijah slew the pagan priests of Baal, and 
Elisha occasioned the death of the boys of 
Bethel, such acts are not to be regarded as 
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patterns for Christians. That they are found 
recorded in the Bible does not mean that they 
are, on that account, good and worthy of our 
imitation. It <^^B^B^ ^^^ ^^^Y represent 
a stage in the rel^^^^^'^^^lop'"^"^ ^^ Israel ; 
in other words, that God made use of even 
such instruments, who did not possess a ftill 
knowledge of His nature, nor fully expressed 
His will, to establish His kingdom among His 
people. 

Speaking generally, we may say that it is 
wrong to expect the same religious and moral 
perfection among the ancient Israelites as in a 
Christian community. It was a mistake on the 
part of Delitzsch when he referred to the blood- 
vengeance and certain imprecatory psalms as 
proving the inferior character of Old Testa- 
ment revelation. It is quite possible that the 
man who composed these psalms, and who was 
in this respect a child of his time, was, in other 
respects, a true messenger of God. The imper- 
fections may perhaps represent only one side 
of his character, or reflect simply the knowledge 
of his time. Neither of these theories excludes 
the possibility that the man and the period 
in which he lived represented a stage in the 
development of the divine plML 

(b) The Uncertain Hist&rical Character of 
19 
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the Narratives. — I presume that this question 
refers mainly to the antediluviui, patriarchal, 
and Mosaic histories, concerning which we 
have admitted that we possess no means of 
verifying their historical claims, and which we 
have acknowledged to be unhistorical in their 
details. 

Whilst we are considering this subject, it is 
well to remember that the historicity of these 
primitive narratives does not concern children 
and those of limited knowledge in the least. 
A real child and simple-minded adults are 
quite incapable of comprehending the force of 
this question, and its introduction tends to 
confuse rather than help them. Such people 
are in danger of losing, without gaining any- 
thing in return, by an examination of such 
problems. In cases such as this, the simple 
narratives should be related without any com- 
ment. An exception can be made only when 
the pupil has become acquainted with some of 
the questions concerning the historical character 
of the narratives, and asks definite questions. 
In this case the teacher should give brief and 
true answers. 

When dealing with more mature pupils 
and adults the case is different But even 
here criticism ought never to be exercised for 
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its own sake. It should never be made the 
end of religions education, in schools or in 
churches. The true end of such education 
should be religious edification and moral de- 
velopment (see p. 271). These narratives 
should be used for this and no other purpose. 
Their religious and moral teaching must be 
presented to the pupils, and the teacher must 
show that, although they are not, strictly 
speaking, historical, although they depend to 
a large extent upon legends which may have 
absolutely no foundation in fact, they contain 
a great deal of truth. 

A more mature pupil or an average man 
can easily recognise that the narrative which 
represents Jahwe as appearing to Adam or 
Abraham, and conversing with them as man 
to man, walking with them and eating in their 
compimy, is not real history, but only a 
representation of the childlike conception of 
primitive man of God's relation to man. 
Although unhistorical, this popular conception 
emphasises the high reUgious value of an 
active personal communion with God, of a 
close, intimate acquaintance with Him. Even 
though these narratives declare that Jacob 
saw a ladder which reached from heaven to 
the euth, upon which the angels of God were 
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descending and ascending, or that he fought 
with the Deity himself in order to secure 
His blessing, and we grant that these stories 
are poetical rather than historical, yet no one 
will deny the edifying force of the idea that 
God has established a bond between heaven 
and earth, and has thus made communion 
with Him possible, or the thought that His 
blessing can only be obtained after a strenuous 
struggle in prayer. It is not enough to speak 
of Abraham's readiness to sacrifice his only 
son Isaac as a relic of the Canaanitish practice 
of child-sacrifice. We can only do justice to 
this narrative when we point out the very, 
high degree of faith which the narrator ascribes 
to Abraham, a faith which will always remain 
the ideal to be aimed at by Christians when- 
ever God demands a great sacrifice at our 
hands. Something similar may be said of the 
narrative of Joseph, the great religious value 
of which is established, were it only for that 
one verse : " And as for you, ye meant evil 
against me, but God meant it for good " 
(Gen. L 20), and of some narratives of 
Deuteronomie origin, concerning which see 
see p. 112 above. 

In these and numerous other narratives of 
a like kind it will not be found difiicult to 
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bring what is religiously and morally valuable 
in them to light; their importance in this 
respect is abiding, even though they are not 
historical records in the strict sense of the 
term. If we had to deal with narratives of 
uncertain moral contents, we would have to 
omit them from religious instruction, or at 
least reserve them until the pupils had attained 
the very last stage of elementaiy education. 

In the ease of some Old Testament stories, 
an emphasis upon their not being strictly 
historical relieves the mind rather than other- 
wise. I refer to such stories as that which 
recounts Elisha's cruelty to the boys of Bethel 
{2 Kings ii. 23 f ), or Elijah's treatment of the 
emissaries of the king of Israel (2 Kings i. 
9-14), or the apparently mythical story of 
Samuel's anger against Saul (1 Sam. xiii. 8-15 ; 
cf. 2 Sam. XV.). 
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Abraham , history of — ptarallels 
in Hammurabi, 37 : his- 
torical character, 149-163 : 
"Field of Abraham," 157. 

Adapa myth, 14 f . : intro- 
duced to Palestine, 36, 43. 

Ahab, only blamed in Old 
Testament, 112. 

Amama period, 37. 

Amama tablets, 4-43, 47. 

Amenophis, Pharaoh, 41. 

AmoB, position as prophet, 
311 S*. : how he became a 
prophet, 325, 

ABiier.tribeof, l60: remained 
in Canaan, l6l, l68. 

Asherah, symbol of Astarte, 
51 : symbol of Jahwe, 181. 

Assyria, kc alto Babylonia : at 
the time of the prophets, 
206 ff. 

Astarte, chief deity of the 
Canaanites, 53. 

Aatruc, physician-fn-ordinary 
to Loub XIV., 71. 

Authentic results, what is 
meant by, 1-8. 

Authenticity of scientific re- 
sults, grades of, 1—8. 



Baal, chief deity of the 
Camianites, 5 1 : worship of, 
51-56: no images of, 52 f. : 
influence of his worship 
upon Israel, 176 ff. 

Babylonia, supreme in Pales- 
tine, 36 : Babylonian par- 
allels to the Biblical narra- ! 
tives, 9-34 : Babylonian I 
legislation in Palestine, 
S&-28: Babylonian myths 
current in Palestine, 26, 
4S : Babylonian civilisation 
in Palestine, 33, 42 f : 
Babylonian expectation of 
a future Saviour, 341 : Baby- 
lonian penitential psalms, 
130, 277 ff. 

Balaam, the seer, 337 f : his 
oracles, 244 f 

^^j E^rptian deity wor- 
In Palestine, 



53. 

Book of the Covenant, 28-40 : 
authorship and date, S7- 
40 : relation to Hammu- 
rabi, 29 f. 

Bronze used in Palestine, 
35, 48, 51. 
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Canaan, tee Psleatine : the 
Canaanite civilisation, 50 f. : 
the Canaanite religion, 
51 ff.: pre- Israelitic settle- 
ment of the land of Canaan, 
54>-59 : influence of the 
Canaanitiah rehgion on the 
Israelites, 176 ff. : Canaan- 
itish religious orgies, 180. 

CanUcles, 126 f. 

Causality in Gen. i., S66. 

Child-sacrifice practised by 
the Canaanites, 54 : con- 
demned in Israel, 181 ff. 

Chronicles, historical value 
of, 11* f. 

Civilisation, conditions of, re- 
flected in the Book of the 
Covenant, 34-36: in pre- 
Israelitic times {ste Stone, 
Bronze, Iron), 54 : fortifi- 
cations, 48 : Babylonian in- 
fluences, 3S, 4S f. : Egyptian 
influences, 42 f. 

Conquest of Canaan gradually 
brought about, 177. 

Creation, the, narratives of, 
in Babylonian writings as 
well as in the Bible, 10-14, 
19; religious value of the 
Biblical narrative, IS f., 
33 f., S6l : its relation to 
natural science, 36S ff. : is 
it a legend ? 256 ff. : work 
of a religious and scieni^ific 
genius, 259, 265 : its appli- 
cation in religious instruc- 
tion, 269 ff. '■ duplicate nar- 
ratives of the Creation in 



the Bible, 66 : compara- 
tively early date of the 
narrative, 86, 250. 

Criticism, legitimate, limited, 
60 f : literary criticism of 
the Old Testament, 60 ff. : 
Pentateuch criticism, 6J- 
93 : attitude towards re- 
velation, 976. 

Cup-marks, relics of a primi- 
tive pre-Semitic religion, 
58. 

D = Deuteronomium. 

David, composer of a lamenta- 
tion over Saul and Jona- 
than, 95 f., 112, 134, 137; 
his history, 112 f . : author 
of Psalms? 133 ff. : his 
character as a man and 
as a religious genius esti- 
mated, 134 ff., 188 f : his 
census, 185 : his position in 
the future hope, 247 f. 

Deborah, Song of, ^b: as a 
historical document, 1 1 S, 
165. 

Decalogue, tee Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Delitzsch, Professor Friedr., 
9, 289. 

Deuteronomium (D), 73 ; re- 
lation to P, 79 : discovery 
of, 79 fl*- : Authorship and 
date, 81 fl^. : D a unity "i 
85 : D the point of de- 
parture of P ? 85. 

Dhutmes 111., Pharaoh, men- 
tions Jacob, t6o. 
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Documents, significance of, 
] -8 : in the Pentateuch, 
71 S.: the antediluvian 
narratives not documents 
in the strict sense, S3, S59 
ff. : or the patriarchal and 
the Mosaic narratives, l63, 
l64. 

Dolmen, 55. 

Dt. = Deuteronomic recen- 
sion, tee Recensions. 

Dubois- Reymond, 367. 

E = Elohist. 

Egjpt exercises overlordship 
in Palestine, 87, 48 : in- 
fluence of ELgyptian civili- 
sation upon Canaan, 4<3 : 
Egjrptian temple laws, 84 : 
Egyptian accounts of the 
early history of Israel, 1 57 : 
Israel in Egypt, 167 ff.: 
the plagues, l66. 

Elementiuy schools, tee 
School. 

Elijah, 191, 196, 822 : his in- 
fluence, 109. 

Elohist (E)^^scovery of E, 
73, 73 : relation to P, 78 : 
sources of, 100 f., 158 f. : 
idea of God, 199 f- 

Excavations, 9-59 '■ in Pales- 
tine, 43-59- 

Esra and Nehemiah, 1 15. 

Fall, the — foreign parallels to 
the Biblical narrative, 14 f. : 
religious significance, 34 : 
in what sense b it a his- 



torical &ct f 84 : sources of 
the narrative, 88 f., 250: 
is it a legend? 856 ff. 

Flood — parallel narratives in 
the Bible and Babylonian 
records, 16 ff. : its presence 
in the Bible explained, 
17 ff.: an historical event, 
80: literary tbrm of the 
Biblical narrative, 67. 

Future expectation, 235-853 : 
among people other than 
Israelites, 840 ff. : anti- 
quity of the hope, 848 f. : 
its development, 245 ff. : the 
"Servant of Jahwe," 251. 

Gezer, excavations at, 43-46 : 

child-sacrifices at, 54. 
Goienischeff papyrus, 829- 
Grafs hypothesis, 74, 79, 85. 

H <= Law of Holiness. 

Hadad, Syrian god, 51. 

Hammurabi, Babylonian lung, 
85 : his code of laws, io- 
30 : its relation to the 
Mosaic code, 28 ff. : its 
claim to be of Divine origin, 
374 ff. 

Heroic period of Israel, 95 ff, : 
poems of this period, 101, 
107. 

Hexateuch, 68. 

High places as sanctuaries, 
104, 180. 

Hilkiah, high priest, dis- 
coverer of D, 79, 84 : not 
the author of D, 81 ff. 
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Historical books and their 
composition, 9^-115; pre- 
sent form not original, 99 : 
incomplete, 100: their re- 
cension, 101 ff. : their his- 
torical value, 112 ff. : im- 
portant historical records 
in Old Testament, 1 12 f. 

Holiness, Law of (H), 73, 
78 : parts of it very old, 
85 f. 

Hope of Israel, tee Future 
expectation. 

Hypothesis, its value in re- 
search, 5, 6 : in Pentateuch 
criticism, 77. 

ea of God, »ee J ah we. 
Revelation, and Popular 
religion. 

Igen, rector of Schulpforta, 
78. 

Qageless worship, 39 '■ 
among the Canaanites, 53 f. 

mages among the Israelites, 
: among the Canaanites, 

imprecatory psalms, 1*3, 195, 
289- 

on in Palestine, 35 f., 4<6, 
51. 

[saac, fee Patriarchs : how 
to interpret the sacrifice of 
Isaac, 181 f . : how to be 
used in the schools, 290 ff. 
Isaiah, his "call," 231 f. : 
goes barefoot and half 
naked, 118: his attitude 
towards worship, S17 : his 
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attitude towards social 
wrongs, 819 f- : his con- 
ception of religion. 836 f. : 
his expectation of a Saviour, 
237 f. : Deutero - Isaiah, 
122, 851 ff. 

Ishtar, Babylonian goddess, 
279, 281 : worshipped in 
Palestine, 58. 

Isbtarwashur, king of Taan- 
ach, 4>6 f. 

Isis, Egyptian goddess, wor- 
shipped in Palestine, 52. 

J — Jahwist. 

Jab we — the name used to 
signify a document, 78 : 
revealed through Moses, 
174: a Kenite god? 175 : 
conceptions of, obscured 
under the influence of Baal, 
176 ff. : regarded as a 
national God, 183: other 
limitations of, 184: state 
worship of, 187 f . : His 
worship in the days of the 
earlier prophets, 191 : His 
attitude towardJs morality, 
193 ff. : is Jahwe our God ? 
196 ff. ; moral monotheism, 
214. ff. 

Jahwist (J), discovery of the, 
78 : his attitude towards 
primitive history, 80 ff. : 
his relation to P, 78 : not 
a mere "school," but on 
individual, 87 f. : his liter- 
ary and religious charac- 
teristics, 90-f ' 
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tb«, 93-98: bis ideK of 
Ood, ]gs f. : bU hope, 
248 f. 

Jensen, 153. 

Jeroboam, king of Israel, and 
bis rojal seal, 49 : bis 
great deeds but briefly 
mentioned in Old Testa- 
ment, lis. 

Jesus on the Pentateuch, 64 : 
on laaiab, 64 : compared 
to tbe propbets, 217 f., 
SSI f : His relation to tbe 
Messianic idea, 239, 251 C 

Joseph, histoiy o^ its literary 
form, 67 : its historic^ 
value, 168 f. : its relif^oui 
value, 292. 

Josiah, king of Judah, 79: 
bis reforms, 80. 

Judges' period the heroic age 
of Israel, 98. 

Kings, books of, 102 ff. : their 
historical value, 113 ff. 

Lamentations, 127. 

Law, tee Pentateuch : the 
law of Hammurabi, 25-81 : 
its relation to the Mosaic, 
28-30: the Mosaic law in 
its present form not dC' 
rived from Moses, 6l ff., 
6* ff. : tbe underljring prin- 
ciples are Mosaic, 33-37, 
84 : Temple rules, 84 ff. ; 
authorship and date of the 
law, 28 ff., 85 ff. : teefurther 
tinder Moaes. 



258 f. : their presence does 
not depreciate the value 
of Old TesUraent, 259 ff- : 
place in religious instruc- 
tion, 281 f 

Levites and priests in D, 
81 f. ; Levi as the tribe of 
Moses, 189- 

Luther resembled the pro- 
phets, 2l6 : bad not in 
some respects advanced be- 
yond the religious concep- 
tions of tbe Old TesU- 
ment, 197: bis estimation 
of the Psalter, 144. 

Lyric — antiquity of the reli- 
gious lyric, 128 ff. : the 
profane lyric, 125 ff. 

Massebah, or stone pillar, its 
religious significance, 5 1 : 
at Geser, 45 : in Israel, 
181. 

Megiddo, excavations at, 48 f. : 
child-sacrifice at, 54 f. 

Meremptah, Pharaoh, men- 
tions Israel, l60. 

Messiah, tee Future expecta- 
tion. 

Minstrels, their position 
among the Israelites, 96- 

Morality and moral concep- 
tions in the Israelitic 
popular religion, 193 f. : 
in the higher religious 
circles,19i,2nff.: relation * 
to Christian conceptions. 
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193 f. : attitude of religions 
instructors, 283 ff. 
Moses, not the author of the 
modem Pentateuch, 64< ff. : 
Pentatench probably based 
upon his teaching, 31-37, 
84 : a historical person, 
170: big historical signifi- 
cance, 178 f. : his religious 
significance, 174 ff. ■ liter- 
ary form of the traditions 
concerning him, 65 ff. : his- 
torical, 164 ff. : use in the 
schools, 290 ff. : Moses as 
prophet, 176, 221, 233 
' ' ' an ecstatic, 
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Myths, Babylonian, IT: cur- 
rent in Palestine, 27, 43 : 
Israelitic myths, 20, 92: 
see further under Legends. 

Nathan, the prophet of David's 
reign, 190, 222, S47. 

Natural law in Gen. i. 266. 

Natural religion in Israel, 
215 f. : in Babylonia, 280. 

Natural science and theology. 



P = Priestly Code. 

Palestine, under Babylonian 
and I^ptian rule, 26 f., 
42 f. : under the iniluence 
of Babylonian civilisation, 
32, 42 f. : under the influ- 



inhabitants Aryan? 56-58, 
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Patriarchs, whether gods, 
tribes, or individuals, 149- 
158 1 traditions of the 
patriarchs have a historical 
nucleus, IS8-I61 : tradi- 
tions not strictly historical, 
I62 f. : use of the narra- 
tives in the schools, 283 ff. 

Pentateuch, 61 f, : criticism 
of the, 61-93: authentic 
results of Pentateuch criti- 
cism, 78 : future problems 
of Pentateuch criticism, 
79 ff. 

Plagues in Eg3rpt, how to 
explain them, 166. 

Priestly Code (P or PC), its 
separation from J and E, 

72 f.: Pin the antediluvian 
narratives, 20 ff. : age of P, 

73 ff. : relation to D, 78 I : 
not a unity, 85 : some parts 
very old, 85 f. 

Primitive history in Bible, 
9-24 : not records in strict 
sense of term, S3 f., 256 ff. : 
tee alto tinder Creation and 
Fall. 

Popular religion of Israel 
under Canaanitish influ- 
ences, 1 79 ff. : idea of God, 
183 f : orgies in public 
worship, 185 f. : attitude 
of the prophets towards it, 
209 ff. : a form of natural 
religion, 3 16. 

Prophets— -the great canonical 
prophets, 200-S85 : their 
characteristics, 22 1 ff. : 
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their stgnificance, 208 ff., 
SSS f. : their one-sidednesa, 
108 f. : their attitude to- 
wards Assyria and Aram, 
305-S09 : their conception 
of patriotism, SIO, 233 f. : 
their conception of religion, 
210 ft. : their conception of 
a moral monotheism, 214 
ff. : their attitude towards 
public worship, 315 ff. : 
towards social questions, 
219 f : their history, 331 f. : 
their inspiration, 324 ff. ; 
their calling, 229 ff. : their 
optimism, 235 ff. : prophetic 
literatiu^, 115-135 : the 
prophets as orators and 
poets, 115-119: as writers, 
119 ff. 

Protevangelium, 348 f. 

Psalms, age of, 128-133 : 
titles no criterion, 133 f. : 
did David compose some of 
the psalms f 134 ff.: primi- 
tive psalms, 137 ff. : late 
psalms, 139 f> : the sub- 
ject of the psalms, 14>0: 
whether collective or indi- 
vidual P 140 ff. : their re- 
ligious significance, 142- 
1 47: Biblical and Baby- 
lonian penitential psalms, 
377 ff. 

R= Redactor. 

Rameses II., Pharaoh, men- 

tions Asher, 160. 
Ramman, a Syrian god, 51. 



RedactioDS of the historical 
books of the Old Testa- 
ment, 101 ; plan adopted, 
103 f. : spirit of these re- 
censions, 104: their signi- 
ficance in the preservation 
of the Holy ScriptureSj 
107 f. : and of the Isrselitfc 
nation, 108 ff. : value for 
church and school. 111 : 
historical value of, 112 ff. 

Revelation, to Moses, 174 f, 
374 f. ; to the prophets, 
224 f , 232 ff. : in antedilu- 
vian history, 264 f. : grades 
of revelation, 194 ff., 356 ff, 
381 ff. 

Revelation and criticism, 
281 : revelation as educa- 
tion, 384 ff. 

Sacred and heroic songs the 
basis of historical writings, 
94 t. : ancient songs, 125 f. : 
and song- books, 100 f.: re- 
ligious poetry and its origin, 
128 ff. : elegies and love 
poems, 1 27 f. See Lyric, 

Samuel as prophet, 1 88, 
196 f., 321 f., 3SS: hooka 
of Samuel, 112-115. 

School, its claim to the Old 
Testament generally, 253 
ff. ; to authentic results, 
7 f. : to discuss these re- 
sults, 269 ff. : significance 
of the Dt. recensions to 
religious instruction. 111: 
treatment of the imperfect 
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moral ctmceptions of Old 

TestamcDt in the school, 

283 ff. 
Sellin, Professor, 46. 
Seti, Pharaoh, mentions Asber, 

160. 
Sbema's seal, 49. 
Stone Age in Palestine, S5, 

48, 54-58 : stone circles, 55, 
Syria, wars with Israel, S06 ff. : 

Elisha and Hazael, 207, 

Taanach, excavations at, 46 ff. 

Temple of Jerusalem, its 

ancient rules, 83 f. : cen- 



tralisation of worship, 80, 
84. 
Ten Commandments of Moses, 
31, 38-40: the theory of 
the two Decalogues, 38 f. 

Wellhausen and his school on 
theDecalogueandtheBook 
of the Covenant, 32, 38 ff. : 
on P and the Pentateuch, 
74 ff., 85 f. : on the Psalms, 
188 f. 

Winekler, Hugo, 153. 

Zorah, altar of, 190. 
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1> qoilE equal to D«n Fami'i wuik on the ume subject. Id >oing respeca il 
itbttteir—Dailr Jfrwi. 

Vols. XIX. and XX. 



Haroack, OrdinaTy Professor of Church History in the UniTeisit)', 
and Fellow of the Royal Academy of the Sciences, Berlin. 
Second, revised and much enlarged edition, t^s, net. 

Vol. xvin. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. By 

Ernst von DobschUti, D. D. , Professor of New Testament Theology 
in the Uoiveisity of Strasslxirg. Tranilated by Re*. G. BTcmner, 

and edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL. D. 

" It is only io the very best Englisb work ibu we meet with iIh ideDtific 
IhOTOnghnes and all-rouiul aunpelency of which this voluiiw is a Eood (p«d. 
men ; while such splendid historical veradty and Dutspokenneas would haidly 
be potaibLe in the present « would-be holder of an English Iheolc^ical chair. 
— Dr Rashdall in Tilt S^aitr. 

VoU XVI. 

THE RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND THE RE- 
LIGION OF THE SPIRIT. By the late Auguste Sabatier, 
Profestor of the University of Paris, Dean of the Protestant Theo- 
j<^cal Faculty. 

"It^thoul any enneiatlao, thlt ii to be described ai a great book, iba 
finest Lency of the autAor to Che FrotcstanI Chnich of France and to Ibe the^ 
logica] Ihougtit of the nge. "—Glaigmi HtraU. 
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Voh, XV. and XVU. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Piul Wemle, 

Piofrasar EiliwiTdinujr of Modem Chuich History al the Uni- 
versity of BaseL Revised by the Author, and translated by the 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with u Introduction, 
by the Rev. W. D. MonisoD, LL.D. 

Vol I. The Rise of the Religion. 

Vol. II. The DerelopuMnt of ttie ChntdL 

Dr. Marcul Dodi in Hie BHtuh Ufiii^—" We cudcI real] my work h; 
ft Ibrcign theolc4:iAn which it likely to have a more powttful Lnllueim oa Ihc 
thDUghl of thil counlry tbui Wemle'i Biiinititiez n/ C/iristiaititf. ll is w«U 
wrinen uid well mnalmted ; il is wnesi, dear, and persuasive, and abore all 
il ii well adapted lo calch the large dan of tfainkinf men who are at preAenI 
■eekinf aome ncn-miraculoui explanation of Christianity." 



The Earlier Works included in the Library are :— 
HISTORY OF DOGMA By Adolf Haroacfc, BerUn. Translated 
from the Third German Edition. Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. 
a Brace, D.D. 7 vols. (New Series, Vols. II., VII., VIIl., IX., 
X., XI., XII.) 8vo, cloth, each lor. 6d. ; balf-leather, suitable fat 
presentation, izj. 6d, 

ABBREVIATED LIST OF CONTENTS :—VoL I.: Intro- 
ductory Division :— I. Ptol^omena to the Study of the History 
of D(^ma. II. The Presuppositions of the History of Dogma. 
Division I.^The Genesis of Ecclesiastical Dogma, 01 the 
Genesis of the Catholic Apostolic Dogmatic Theoli^, and the 
first Scientific Ecclesiastical System of Doctrine. Book I. :~ 
Tht Prtparatum. Vol, II.! Division I. Book II. :— T"** 
Laying of iki Feandatien. — I. Historical Survey. ^ — /. Fixing and 
graduai Secularising of Chriilianily as a Church.— IT. Fixity attd 
gradual HclUttising el CkriHiiatity as a System of Ductrine. VoL 
III. : Division I. Book \\.:—Tht Laying 0) ike Foandatien— 
continued. Division II.— The Development of Ecclesiastical 
Dogma. Book I. : — The History of the Deveiepmint of Dogma as 
the Doctrine ef thi Ged-moH en the basis of Natural Thteiagy. 

A. PrtsufipositinHS of Doctrine of Jtedemptiim or Natural Theology. 

B. The Doctrine of Rtdemptim in the Person of the God man in 
Us historical development. Vol. IV. : Division II. Book I. : — 
The ffistory of the Development of Dogma as the Doctrine of the 
God-man on the basis of Natural TKeo/o^- continued. Vol. V.: 
Division II. Book II. -.^Expansion and RemotUUing of Dogma 
into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, and Means of Grace on the basis of 
the Church, Vol. VI.; Division II. Book II-.— Expansion 
and Remodelling of Dogma into a Doctrine of Sin, Grace, ana 
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Means of Grace on the basis of the CA«r<:i— continued. Vol. VII,: 
Division II. Book IIL x—Tht Thretfold Issue ef the Histery of 
Dogma. — Full Index. 

"Nowoik OD Chuicta hislnty in ncent lima hu bad the inSuenge of Prof. 
Hsinacli's Hutory nf 0<,gm2."—Timu. 

"A book which 12 Admitted tobconeofthaimHtunpoTtaDt theological worles 
of tht imtr—Dialr News. 

WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? SUleen Lectures delivered in 
the Uaiversity of Berlin during the Winter Term, 1899-1900. By 
Adolf Harnack. Translated by Thomas Bailey Sanndeis. <New 
Series, Vol. XIV.) Demy 8to, cloth, icxi. 6<£ ; can only be 

supplied when complete set of the New Series is ordered. 

Prof. W. Saoday oT Oxford, in the eiamiDadon of the work, says :— " I may 
assume that Hatoack's book, which hasatuacted a good deed of attention in this 



stimulatiPE- Seldom have the results of so moch Eeaimng been brought to bear 
on the rehaious probiems which address IhemselFes to the modem mind." — 
Pilot. 

"In many respects this is the most notable work of Prof. Hamack. ■ . . 
These lecnues are most temarkahie, both for the histmical insight they dispbiy 
and for their elevation of tone and purpose-" — Literatttn. 

THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH GOD : 
A DiscnssicKi in Agreement with the View of Luther. By 
W, Herrmann, Dr. Theol., Professor of Dogioatic Theology in the 
University of Marbut^. Translated fioia the Second thorooghW 
revised Edition, with Special Annotations by the Author, by f. 
Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (New Series, Vol. IV.) Svo, cloth. 
lOr. td. 



m from what has been said that this book is 



^Jk'^^ 



A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS By R. Kittel, Otdinary 
Professor of Theolc^y in the University of Breslau, In 2 vols, 
^ (New Series, Vols. III. and VI.) Svo, cloth. Each volume, 
lot. 6i 

VoL I. Sources of Infonuation and History of the Period 
up to the DeKth of JOshuA. Translated by John Taylor, 
D.LiL, M.A 

14 Henrietta Street, Comit Gkfden, Laudoa, W.C 
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THBOLOCICAL TftANSLATIOM LtBRART-Cnrtliistd. 

Vol. II, Sonrces of Infonnatioii uid History of the 
Period domi to the B«b7lciiiiMi Exile. Trantlited by Hope 
W. Hogg, B.D., and E. B. Spein, D.D. 



the Old TetUmEaL ifaanld be gi«tsfu]."--CMlisa IVirrU. 

" It wjll b« ■ ^PI? *^y fo' pulpit wi pew when a well-thumbed copr of 
tbe Hislory B/tkt Htbrrw ii to be found m cvoT muiK mnd pKriwiue.''-^ 
liltnrt WirU. 

" It H ■ wok which cunot Ail la atlncl Che illeiidon of IhouEhlfal p»i4e 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
OP THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. By Professor 
Eberhard Nestle, of Maulbronn. Traiulated from the Second 
Edition, wi(h Coriections and Additiont by tbe Author, by WiliLam 
Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preiscc, by Allan Meniies, D.D,, 
Frofeaoi of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of St. 
Andrews. (New Series, Vol, XIII.) With eleven reproductioiii 
of Texts. DemySvo, loi. M ; half- leather, 12J. 6i£ 

'* We have do living icboUr nve cupable <^ acconpluhu^ the fudnAtiaf 
luk of preporinH m cooipLeie iDtrDduction on Ihft n«w and nckDowtedgcd prin- 
ciplci than Pioir NeHle. This book will ataiid Ihe man rigoroui KnuiDT ; it 
wu] sUTpaa the highest expectatioD." — Exfeiittryf Timgi. 

" Nothing coald be better thu Dr. KeHle*! ueount of the muciali wbidi 
New TestameDI lexUBl critkinii bu lo deal with."— .S/sAUvr. 

"Welmowof nabaalcDf itinie which ^ji be reconuneoded more cordiallr 
to (hcBlD6cDt, alike for BCDcnl ioteiefil uid tv tlie dearoBSH of its ■Jmugemerit. 
... Id amodhnes^iM reodering, the tiafulalion ii one of the best vc luv« 



THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. Carl von Weizsicker. Tians- 
hted by James Millar, B.D. 3 vols. (New Series, Vols. I. and 
V.) Demy 8vo, cbth. Each lor. 6d. 

an authority of the very limrank. The prescEi work marks 

Testament cntidsm. The English reader is fonunaU io 

mastei|Hece of this Idiid rendered accessible to him." — Exfio^itary 



aflord to knve Weia9cker'i great book unread." — MtiKhisttr Guardiatt. 

"In every direction in dua work we find the mark of the independe 
thinker and invettigvtor - - . this rematknhle voLume . . . this able ai 
Itaned work. . . ."-ChritHm W<,rid. 

"The book iis*1f . . . is of great interen, am) the work nf the tnnilati< 
has been dome in amoit latlsfactorr way."--CrtVic<i/X(iiuii'. 

14 Henrietta Street, Co*ent Gudeo, Leodon, W.C 
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$10 Series. 

Uniform Price per Volume, fts. 

BAUR (F. C). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third Gsrnian 
Edition. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. z vols. 8vo, cloth. I2i, 

PAUL. THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST, HIS 

LIFE AND WORK, HIS EPISTLES AND DOC- 
TRINE. A Contribution to a Critical History of PrimitiTC 
Christianity. Edited by Rev. Allan Mei)ii«s. and Edition. 

3 vola. Svo, cloth. \3s. 



EWALD'S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY ON THE PRO- 
PHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. TtansUted by 
the Rev. J. F. Smith. [Vol. I. General Introduction, Voel, Amos, 
Hosea, and Zaldiaiya 9-11. Vol. II. Yesayn., Obadya, and MikaL. 
Vol. HI. Nahllm, Ssephanya, HabaqqOq, ZalthSiya, Yiremya. 
VoL IV. Hezekiel, Yesayft xl.-btvi Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, 
Malaki, Jona, Baiuc, Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols, Svo, 
cloth. 301. 



COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 

TnuisUtton. Translated from the Gertnan by the Rev. J. 

Frederick Smith. Svo, cloth. 6^-. 

HAUSRATH (Prof. A). HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of Jesus. Translated 
by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 vols, Svo, cloth. 

The second portion of this work, "The Times of the Apostles," 
was issued apatt from the Library, but in imifotm volumes ; see 
p. iS. 

KEIM'S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA: Conndered 
in its coiuiectioa with the Natioiu] Lifle of Israel, and 
related in detail. Translated from the German by Arthur Ransom 
and the Rev, E. M. Geldart, [Vol. I. Second Edition. Intro- 
duction, Survey of Soorces, Sacred and Political Groundwork. 
Keligious Groundwork. Vol. II. The Sacred Voath, Self-recog- 
nition, Decision. Vol. HI. The First Preaching, the Works of 

14 Henrietta Street, Corent Garden, Lon&m, W.C 
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Jenit, the Disciples, nixl Aposiolic Miwiqp. Vol. IV. Conflicta 
■nd Di^llusiom, Strengtheneil Self-Con Gdence, Last Efforts in 
Galilee, Sigiu of tl>e Approaching Fall, RecoKoitian i>f the Heuiah. 
VoL V. The Mewanic ProgieM to Jetnulem, the Eotiy into 
lenualem, the DedslTe StiugKle, the Farewell, the Last Supper. 
VoL VI. The Meuianic DeaUi at JeruMlem. Arreit and Fteolo- 
Tria], the Death oa the Cross, Butial and Resunection, the 
Hesuah'i Place b History, Indices.] Complete in 6 vols. 

(Vol. I. ODly to be had vhea a. complete set of the work is 
ordered.) 

KUENEN (Dr. A.). THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO 
THE FALL OF THE JEWISH STATE. By Dr. A. 
Koenen, Professor of The<dogy at the Univenitj, Lnden. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 vols. Svo, cloth. l8s. 

PFLEIDERER (0.). PAULINISH : A CMitributioii to the 
HistoiT of PnmniTe Chriatiui Theolofn^. Transited by E, 
Fet«ra. and Edition. > vols, Sto, cloth, lat. 

PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS OF 

ITS HISTORY. [Vols. I. 11. History of the Philosophy of 
Religion from Spinoia to the Present Day ; Vols. III. IV. Genetic- 

I. ,..j^^ philosophy of Religion.) Translated by PioE Allan 

and the Re», Alei, Stewart. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, 3^, 

R6vILLE (Dr. A.]. PROLEGOMENA OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF RELIGIONS. With an Intiodoction by Prof. 
F. Max MUUer. Svo, cloth. 6i. 

PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. With General and Special Introductions. Edited 
by Profs. P. W. Schmidt and F. von HoUendorff. Translated 
from the Third German Edition by the Re». F, PL Jones, RA. 
3 vols. Svo, cloth. 181. 

5CHRADER (Prof. E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. Tnmslated 
from Che Second Enlarged Edition, with Additions by the Author, 
and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen C. Whitehouse, M.A. 
a vols. (Vol. I. not sold separately.) With a Map. Svo, cloth. 

ZELLER (Dr. E.). THE CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITICALLY 
INVESTIGATED. Preceded In Dr. Fr. Orerbeck'a Intro- 
duction to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wetlc's H*n(U>ook. 
Translated by Joseph Dare, a vols. Svo, cloth. 121, 

14 Henrictu Street, Corent Garden, London, W.C 
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Vol I. BABEL AND BIBLE. By Dr. Fnediich Delitzsch, Pro- 
fessor of Asgyiiology in the University of Beilin. Authorised 
TianslalioiL Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H, W. 
Johns, Crown Svo, with 77 illustrations, clolh. 51. 

Vol. II. THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST: An Historical 
and CriticBl Essay. By Paul Lobstein, Professor of Dogmalics 
in the University c/ Strasaburg. Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C., B.-is-L., Puis. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown Svo. y. 

Vol. III. MY STRUGGLE FOR LIGHT: Confearioas of a 
Preacher. By R, Wimmer, Pastor of Weisweil-am-Rhein in 

Baden. Crown Svo, cloth. 31. 6d. 

Vol IV. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY; Its Origin, Nature, and 

Mission. By Jean Riville, Professeur adjomt i la Ficulti de 
Theolc^e Prolestante de I'UniversitJ de Paris. Translated and 
edited by Viclor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-k-L. Ciown Svo, 
cloth. 4s. 

Vol. V. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By Adolf Hamack, 
Professor of Church History in Oie University, Berlin. Translated 
by Thomas Bailey Saunders. Third and Revised Edition. Crown 
8vo. Sj. 

VoL VI. FAITH AND MORALS. By W. Henmann, Professor of 

Systematic Theology at the University of Marburg; Author of "The 
of the Christian wilh God." Crown Svo, cloth. 51. 



/ 



VoL VII. EARLY HEBREW STORY. A Study of the Origin, 

the Value, and the Historical Background of the Legends of Israel. 
By John P. Peters, D.D., Rector of St. Michael's Church, New 
York ; author of " Nippur, or Eiplorationa and Adventures on the 
Euphrates," Crown 8vo, cloth. 51. 

VoL VIII. BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW 
MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. A Plea for 
TliorouKhnesa of Investigstion, addressed to Churchmen 
and Scholara. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.Lilt., D.D., 

Fellow of the British Academy ; Oriel Professor of InteipretatioQ 
in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Rochester. Crown 
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Vol. DC THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 
ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION ; and RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. Bythe Ute AugusCe S&batier, 
Professor b the Unirenily of Paris. Transkted by Vicuit Leolietle, 
AK.C,B..isL. Crown a™. 4J. M 

Vol. X. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
CHRIST : Its Value mai Sisnifiauice in the Hiator; ti 
Religion. By Otto PSeiderei, D.D., Professor of Pnctiad 
Tlieoli^y in tbe Univenity, Berlin. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

VoL XI. THE CHILD AND RELIGION. Eleven Euan. By 
Prof. Henry Tones, M.A., LL.D., University of GlMgow j C. F. G. 
Masterman, M.A. ; Prof. George T. Ladd, D.D., LL.D., Uni- 
versity of Yale; Rev, F. B. Tennaol, M.A,, B.Sc., Hulsean 
Lecturer ; Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, D.D. ( Rev. Canon Hemley 
Hcnson, M.A. ; Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D. ; Rev. G. 
HiU, M.A., D.D, ; Rev. J. t Thornton; Rev, Rabbi A. A 
Green; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. Edited by Thomas 
Stephens, B.A Crown Svo. ts, 

" No Creshcr and more uiBliuctive book on Ihij question has been issunl for 
ycBT^ Biict Ihe study of its pafa will oTien prove a godsend to many perplucd 
nuDdt in the church and in the Chrisiiin horns. "—AnfuA WtM]: 

VoLXIL THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION: AnAnthro- 
polocic*! Study. By L. R. Famell, D.Lilt., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter Collie, Oilbrd; University Lecturer in Clasucal 
Archaeology, etc., etc. Crown Svo, cloth, y. 

VoL XIII. THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By H. voD Soden, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University 
of Berlin. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, and edited 1^ 
Rev, W, D, Morrison, LL.D. Crown Svo, cloth. 51. 

VoL XIV. JESUS. By Wilhelm Bousset, Professor of Theolt 
Gottingen. Translated by tael Penrose Tr — '- — — ^ -''■ 
Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown Svo. 



papenKiid things that I regard as as nothing less than admhahle. J veiy 
much doubt nhelher we have aaylhiog so (dmirabEe m Eng1ish."~Rev. Dr. 
Sandfly b the Gvardinn, 

Vol. XV. THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 

WITH GOD. By Prot Wilhelm Herrmann. Translated from 
the new German Edition by Rev. J, 5. Stanyon, M.A., and Rev. 
R. W, Stewart, B,D., B.Sc. Crown Svo, cloth, Jt, 

14 Heoiietta Street, Conat Garden, London, W.C. 
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Vol. XVI. HEBREW RELIGION TO THE ESTABLISH- 
UENT OF JUDAISM UNDER EZRA. By W. E. Addii, 
M.A. CrowD 8vQ, cloth, 51. 

Vol. XVIL NATURALISM AND RELIGION. By Rudolf 
Otto, Piofessor of Theoli^y in the University of Gotlingen. Trans- 
Uted by J. Aithur Thomson, Piofesiar of Natural History in the 
University of Aberdeen, >nd Margaret R. Tbomson. Edited 
with an Inttoduction by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LLD. Crown 
8yo. 6t. 

Vol. XVm. ESSAYS ON THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. By Pro- 
fessor Adolf Hamack, of Berlin, and Professor W. Hernnann, of 
Marburg. Crown 8vo, cloth. 41. 6ii. 

Vol. XIX. THE RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT : 
ItB Place Bmong the Rcligiioua of the Nearer East By 

Karl Marti, Professor of Old Testament Eiegesii, Bern. Crown 
Svo, cloth. 41. 6d, 

Tkr Statalin- iayi :—' ' It ia ■ valuibLe coauibulion 
" '--- " ed hiilife to in sludy. Not only Uie 



[0 a great theme by one wt 

Vol. XX LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. By Adolf Hamack, D.D. 

Translated by the Rev. J. R, Wilkinson, M.A. Crown Svo, 
cloth. 6j. 

" What is nev uid iDlcratin^ and valuable is the raliodnatlon, the theaiuDg, 

stand Pi^^^ lfurAck,™l'M'undcisUnd L^J^'^'the sndv u'ire°1 wonh 
IhE iLmc and woik. FersoDally, J feel specully inieicsted in the queslioa of 

pages."— Prof. Sir W. M. Ramuy in Tin ExJKiilar. 

Vol. XXL THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE 
RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. By Kirsopp 

Lake, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the Unfversily of 
Leiden, Holland. Crown Svo, cloth. Ji'. 

VoL XXIL THE APOLOGETIC OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By E. F.Scott, M.A., aulhorol "The Fourth Goqwl: 
Its Purpose and Theology." Crown Svo, clotb. $1. 
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1 Rubdall, D.LitL, D,C.L., Prof. Percy Gardner, 
LittD., LL.D., Sir C T. Dyke Acland, Rev. A. J. Carljple, M.A., 
Rev. H. G. Woodi, D.D., Rev. A. Caldccott, D.LilL, D.D., Rev. 
W. D. MorriioD, LL.D., Rev. A. L. Lille]', M.A Crown Svo, 

cloth. SB. 

"This ii > MimultuinB volunia. and ir> are E^d U n an ibis body of 
vtilos unitiDE to claim the free aIiiK>BplKr« M (he caqdidui «f ipintiml 

VoL XXV. THE FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Bj R. Seeberg, ProfesEor of 
Syslematic Theology in Berlin. Sixteen Lectures deliveied before 
Ihe Sludents of all Facuttie* in Ihc University of Beriin. Crown 
Svo, 350 pp. 51. 

Vol. XXVI. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By Adolf 
Harnack, D. D. Being Vol. III. of Dr Hamack's New Testament 
Studiet, Crown Svo, cloth. 6*. 

Vol. XXVII. THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. By Rudolf 
Eucken, Profeasoi of Philosophy in Jena. Second Edition. Svo, 
cloth. Sj. 

VoL XXVIU. HONASTICISM: Its Ideftla uid Histoir; ud 
THE CONFESSIONS OF ST, AUGUSTINE. Two 

Lectnrea by Adolf Harnack, D.D. Tranjlaled into English by 
E. E. Kellett, M.A, and F. H. MarseUle, Ph.D. Crown Svo, 
cloth. 4J. 

'' One mighlreid all ihe ponderous wotki of Montalcmbstvithiiatobuiiuni 
theie luminous pages."— CArfj-fiiui tfarld. 



VoL XXX. THE OLD EGYPTIAN FAITH. By Edoaard 
Naville, Hon. LL.D., Ph.D., Lilt.D., Fellow of King's College, 
London, Professor of Egyptology at the Univer^ly of Geneva. 
Translaled l>y Colin Campbell, M.A., D.D. Illustrated. 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 

library Edition, demy Svo, loi. 6d. per volume. Cheap Popnlar 

Edition, 31. 6f£ per volume, 

ALVIELLA {Count GOBLET D'). LECTURES ON THE 
ORIGIN AND THE GROWTH OF THE CONCEP- 
TION OF GOD AS ILLUSTRATED BY ANTHRO- 
POLOGY AND HISTORY. TransUted by the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksleed. (Hibbert Lectures, iSgi.) Cloth. loi. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 3J-. 6rf. 

BEARD (Rev. Dr. C). LECTURES ON THE REFORMA- 
TION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS 
RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. (Hibbeit Lectures, 18S3.] 8vu, cloth. icm. &/. 
Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 3J-. 6d, 

DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME POINTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. (Hib. 
Lee., iSSi.) znd Ed. Svo, cloth. loi. 6d. Cheap Ed., y. 6d. 

DRUMMOND (Dr.) VIA, VERITAS, VITA. Lecturei on 
Christianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. (The 
Hibhcrt Lectures, 1894.) lor. 6d. Cheap Edition, y. &£ 

HATCH (Rct. Dr.). LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Edited by Dr. Falrbairn. (Hibbert 
Lectures, iSSS.) 3rd Edition. Svo, cloth, icm. 61^. Cheap 
Edition, 31-. &/. 

KUENEN (Dr. A.). LECTURES ON NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL RELIGION. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, iSSz.) 8vo, cloth, icu. 6J. Cheap Edition, 
y.6d. 

MONTEFIORE (C. G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGION 
OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. (The Hibbert Lectures, 
1892.) and Edition. 8va, cloth. los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 31. 6d. 

PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.l. LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. Translated by 
the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. (Hibbert Lectures, 1885.) and 
Edition. Svo, cloth. lOr, 6d. Cheap Edition, y. 6d. 

RENAN (E.). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTITU- 
TIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME 
ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. TransUted by the Rev. 
Charles Beard. (Hibbert Leehires, 1880.) 8vo, doth. lar. 60. 
Cheap Edition, 3rd Edition, 31. 60. 
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RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 



OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY CELTIC 

HEATHENDOM. (Hibberl Uctum, ttg6.) 8vo, doth. 

loi. 6d. Cheap Editioa, y. td. 
RtVILLE (Dr. A). ON THE NATIVE RELIGIONS OF 

MEXICO AND PERU. TrsiuUud br lb« Rer. P. H. 

Wicluieed. (Hibbnt LectOKt, 1884.) Svo, doth. lot. 60. 

Chop EditioD, y. id. 
SAYCE (Prof. A H.). ON THE RELIGION OF 

ANCIENT ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 4th Edition. 

(Hibbert Ledatci, 1S87.) Svo, doth, loi.hd. Cheap Ed. , }i. 6dl 
UPTON (Re*. C. B.). ON THE BASES OF RE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF. (Hibbert Lectures, 1S93.) Demj 8to, 

doth. tor. id. CbtKp Editina, y. H 



ALPHABETICAL LIST. 

Su Crown 

ALLIN (Rn. TH05.). UNIVERSALISM ASSERTED 
AS THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL ON THE 
AUTHORITY OF REASON, THE FATHERS, AND 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. WTilh a Preface by Edna LyaU, uid a 
Letter from Canon Wilbeiforce. Crown Svo, cloth, zi. 6d. net. 

ALVIELLA (Count GOBLET D"). THE CONTEMPOR- 
ARY EVOLUTION OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND INDIA Translated bota 
the Ftencli by the Rev, J. Moden. Svo, cloth. lot. &£ 

EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. Stt The 

Hibbeit Lecluret, p. 13. 

ANGLICAN LIBERALISM. By Twdve Churchmen. 51. Ste 
Oown Theological LJbiary, p. ta. 

BAUR (F. C). CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. 3 vols., lai. Set Theol<%ic*1 
Tninslatioii Library, Old Series, p. 7. 
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BEARD (Rev. Dr. C). LECTURES ON THE REFORMA- 
TION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITS 
RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 

BEEBY (Rev. C. E., RD., Aatbor of "Creed uid Life"). 
DOCTRINE AND PRINCIPLES. Popular Lectures 00 
Primaiy Questions. Demy Svo, cloth. 4J, id. 

BEVAN (RcT. J. O., M.A., F.G.S., F.S.A., etc.. Rector of 
ChiUenden, Dorer). THE GENESIS AND EVOLUTION 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL SCIENTIFICALLY 
TREATED. Including also Problems relatloE to Sdenoe 
and Immortality. Ciown Svo, cloth, xs. 6d. net. 

" Mrcu Ihc much debated queiiions which vc ruled by the nan thcugbl- 

BIBLE. Translated by Samuel Shaipe, being a Revmon of the 
Authoiised Enelish Version. 6tb Editioa of the Old, loth Editiim 
of the New Tettament. Svo, loan. 5^. 5m o/ru Testament. 

SLEEK (F.). LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. See 
Theologiol Translation Library, Old Series, p. 7. 

BREMOND (HENRI). THE MYSTERY OF NEWMAN. 

With an Inliodiiction by Rev. George Tynell, M.A. Medium Svo, 
cloth. loj. 6d. tKi. 

"From Fnnce comes ■ rem*rkahle volume,, cxcellsiIlT tnnilated, which 
to describe to m Justly and truthfully the pasouklity of Ihc nua.''_Z>ai^ 

" No aufasequept work can deprive M. BreAaod'ft bocplr of in [rest paycho- 
logical ioLereat^ !l ia a work ihal, unlilcv many "ttot^a on Kewman ud the 
Tiactuiaaa, bo Hodent of modmi Cbrisiiaaiiy can aSbrd to iaa\."~Pitll Htmll 

CAMPBELL <ReT. Canon COLIN, M.A., D.D.,). FIRST 
THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK. 31. f-d. net. Set TesU- 
raeni. New, p. 26. 

CAMPBELL (Rer. R. J., M.A.). NEW THEOLOGY 

SERMONS. Crown Svo, cloth. 61. 
CHANNING'S COMPLETE WORKS. Including "The 

Perfect ijfe," with a Memoir. Centennial Edition. 4(0 Edition. 

Cloth, ^s. 6d. 
CHEYNE (Prof. T. K.). BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE 

NEW MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION. Sx. 

See Crown Theological Libiary, p. 9. 
CHILD AND RELIGION. Edited by Thomas Stephens, B.A. 

6s. Stt Crown Theological Library, p. 10, 
CHRISTIAN CREED (OUR), md and gieatly Revised Edition. 

Grown 8vo, doth. p. 6ti. 
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COIT (STANTON, Ph.D.). NATIONAL IDEALISM AND 
A STATE CHURCH. 

" Na OBe nadint tbii boi^ cmid miH iu inUml und ntnlit?. ■ . . Cridciia 
(^^cirMTmitToi. in ^Tkt KmUtn. ' ' ' ' 

NATIONAL IDEALISM AND THE BOOK OF 

COMMON PRAYER. An Euay in Re-Interpiettbon and 
KcTuioD. Demy Svo, cloth. lOi. 6d. net. 

COMMON PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: to 

Ten Service* for Moniing and ETening. 33010, cloth. 11.6J. 

Alio in 8to, cloth, y. 
CONWAY (MONCURE D.). CENTENARY HISTORY 

OF THE SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 

With Duroecous Poitrails, a facsimile of the oiiginal MS. of the 

hymn, "Nearer, my God, lo Thee," and Appendices. Ciovn 

Svo, half vellum, paper sides. Si. 
CORNILL (Prof. CARL). INTRODUCTION TO THE 

CANONICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Demy Sia, cloth. lor. 6</. nt/. Se4 Theological Tiaiulatioa 

Library, New Seiiei, p, 3, 

DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME 
POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDH- 
ISM. Sa The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 

DELITZSCH (F.). BABEL AND BIBLE. Two Lectures 
delivered before the Deutsche Orient- Gesellschaft in the presence 
of the German Emperor. S'. ^f Crown Theological Libraiy, 
p. 9. See also Hainack, A., "Letter Xq Preusi, /ahrbiicktr" p. 18. 

DOBSCHOTZ (E. VON). CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH. Demy Svo. 101. 6d. AiTheo- 
logical Translation Libtaty, New Series, p. 3. 

DOLE (CHARLES F.). THE ETHICS OF PROGRESS, 
or the Theory and the Practice by which CiTilisation 
proceeds. Small demy Svo, cloth. 61. nel. 

DRIVER (S. R.). See Mosheh ben Sheshech, p. 33. 

DRUMMOND (TAMES, M.A., LL.D., Hon. UttD., late 
Principal of Manchester CoUeee, Oxford). AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE CHARACTER AND AUTHORSHIP OF 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL. New EdUim in Prep^^atum. 

oul|bl lo find its way imo the libVaiita of sludenls of (11 shada or belirf.'ai a 
very nouble uienpt is salve one of [he avuX Imponaiit c£ New Testunent 

VIA, VERITAS, VITA. Set The Hibbert I^ectares, p. 13. 

PHILO JUDjEUS. Set p. %%. 
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EUCKEN (Prof. RUDOLF). THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 

Ss. See page iz. 

EWALD (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. See Theological Transla- 
tion Library, Old Series, p. 7. 

COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. See Theological 

TraDslation Libraiy, Old Series, p. 7. 

EWALO (H.). COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB. .S^ Theol<^ca1 Translation Library, Old Series, p. 7. 

FARNELL (L. R.). THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 
An Anthropological Study. By L. R. Famell, D.Litt., Fellow 
aod Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. $1. See Crown Theo- 
logical Library, p. 10. 



FORM BY (Rev. C. W.), RE-CREATION: ANewAspect 
of Evolution. Large Crown Svo, cloth. 51. 

FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RECORDS. 
Svo, cloth, i;;. 

GILL (C). THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Charles Gill, ind Edition. With Dissertations in answer to 
Criticism. Sto, cloth. 121. 

THE BOOK OF ENOCH THE PROPHET. Trans. 

lated from an Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian Library, by the late 
Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel. The Te«t 
corrected from his latest Notes by Charles GilL Re-isiue, Svo, 
cloth. Jr. 

HARNACK (ADOLF). ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 6r. 
Sec Crown Theolt^cal Library, p. 13. 

MONASTICISM; Its Ideals and History; and THE 

CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Two Lectures 
by Adolf Hamack. Translated into English l^ E. E. KeUett, 
M.A., and P. H. MarseiUe, Ph.D., M.A. Crown Svo, ctotb. 4J. 

"One might Tead all the ponderoua Tolumes of Montalemb«rt without 
obtupine sa clear a view or sa rare a JudEmcot of thiA immense subjvcc aa are 
DffeHd in [beH Inmiiwui paees. ... The Icanslacion is uceltenl, and giro ui 
Hamack in pun and vigorous Engliih."— CitrvjfiiiM Warld. 
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HARHACK (ADOLFJL LETTER to the "PreuniscbeUlir- 
bttcher" on Uie Gernua Emperor's CriticiKi] of Prof. 
Delitncb'aLectaret on "Babel «ad Bibte." TtansUted into 



English by Thomas Bailey Saunden. 64. net. 
LUKE, THE PHYSICIAN. &, J** Ciown Theoloeieal 

Library, p, 1 1. 
HISTORY OF DOGHA. 7 vob., 10/. 6d. each. &«Tbeo- 

logical Tianslation Lttnary. New Series, p. 4. 

THE SAYINGS OF JESUS. 6s. Sie Crown TlicoloeicaJ 

Libnuy, p. 13. 
— WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Ste Tlieological Trana- 
latioil Library, New Series, p. 5. Aba Crown Theological Librarr, 
p ID. 51. Stt Saunders (T. B.), "Praieasot Haniack and lus 
Oxlbid Critics," p. 34. 

MISSION AND EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY 

IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. By Adolf 
Harnack, D.D., Berlin. Entinly new edilioD, rewritten, with 
numerooi additions and map*, i vols, demy Svo, cloth. 351. net, 

and HERRMANN (Dr. WILHELM). ESSAYS ON 

THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. 41. 6rf, Translation edited by 
Maurice A. Canney, M.A. Sei Crown Theological Library, p. 11 

HATCH (Rer. Dr.). LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Su The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 

HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). HISTORY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES. The Time of the Apostles. Trans- 
lated by Leonard Huxley. With a Prehtte by Mrs HamjAiy 
Ward. 4 vols. Svo, cloth. 4U. (Uniform with the Tbeological 
Translation Library, Old Series.) 

NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. The "nmes of Jetoj. 

2 vols. ixi. Stt Theological Translation Litnaiy, Old Series, p, 7. 

HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes : 

Genesis, and Edition. i6mo, cloth, u. 6d. 

Psalms. i6mo, cloth. Ii. 

Isaiah. i6inu, cloth, it. 

Job. i6nio, clolh. II. 
HENSLOW (Rev. G.). THE ARGUMENT OF ADAPTA- 
TION ; or, Natural Theolog7 reconsidered. 8ro, cloth, tt. 

SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF BIBLE PLANTS; 

or. The Garden of God. Svo, cloth, is. 

THEAT-ONE-HENT; or. The Gospel of RecoadliatioB. 

Svo, cloth. IS. 
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HEKSLOW (Rev. G.). THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING 

OF CHRIST'S LIFE. 8vo, cloth. 51. net 
CHRIST NO PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION. 8vo, 

cloth. It. 

VULGATE, THE: The Source of False Doctrines. 

A work specially applicable to Ihe Clergy. Bible T«acbera, and 
other exponents of the Gospel of Christ. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

HERFOHD (R, TRAVERS, B.A.}. CHRISTIANITY IN 
TALHUDAND HIDRASH. Demy Svo, doth. tS/. net 

CONTENTS :— I atioduction. Division 1. Passages £roin the 
Rabbinical Liteiatuie : A. Passages relating to Jesus. B. Passages 
relating to Minim, Minuth. Division II. Genera] Results. Appen- 
dix containing the Or^nat Texts of the Passages tramlated. 

"It is no anEgenUion 10 siy thM ii will provs Indispcnnble not only to 
Kbidin inlcrencdin Talmudic lilenture, bui to sll who study Ihe nibject of 
the cvangeJiial Radition. It will inlioducc the rEulei into 1 new world— thiit 
oT Jewish thought in the centuries aitei Ciirva."—Camiruifi Jtmm, 

HERRMANN (W.). THE COMMUNION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN WITH GOD. y. 5«<r Theolc^cal Translation 

Library, New Series, p. 5. 

FAITH AND MORALS. S^. Ste Crown Theological 

Libraiy, p. 9. 

MidHARNACK(ADOLF.). ESSAYSONTHESOCIAL 

GOSPEL. ^s.6d. &« Crown Theoli^cal IJbraiy, p. 1 1. 

HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quaiterlr Renew of Reli^on, 
Theology, and Ptailosophr. Edited by L. F. Jacks and G. 
Dawes Hicks. Vol. I. Royal 81-0, 856 pp. Vol. II., 864 pp. 
Vol. III., 869 pp. Vols. IV., v., VI.. and VII., 960 pp. Cloth. 
Each lit. 6d. neL Annual Subscription, lot. post tree. 

HIBBERT JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT, 1909, entiUed 
JESUS OR CHRIST? CoDtainioe Essays by the following 
writers ;— The late Rev. George Tyrrell, The Bishop of Southwatk, 
Professor H. Weinel, Professor Percy Gardner, Professor P. 
Scbmiedel, Professor Henry Joaes, The Rev. Richard Morris, KD. . 
Sit Oliver Lodge, Canon H. Scott Holland, The Rev. Father 
Joseph Rickaby, S.J., Professor Nathan Soderblom (Upsala)., Rev. 
Principal A. E. Garvie. D.D., The Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., 
The Rev. James Dnimmond, D. D. . Professor B. W. Bacon, D.D., 
Rev. Principal J. E. Carpenter, D.D., Mr James Collier. The 
Rev. R, Roberts. Super-royal Svo, cloth. Sj. net. 

HOERNING (Dr. R.). THE KARAITE MSS., BRITISH 
MUSEUM. The Karaite Exodus (i. to viiL 5) in Forty-two 
Autotvpe Facsimiles, with a Transcription in ordinary AralKc type, 
Ti^ther with Descriptions and Collation of that and five other 
MSS. of portioni of the Hebrew Bible in Arabic characters !n the 
same Collection. Royal 4to, cloth, gill top. aot. 
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HUNTER (Rct. J., D.D.). DE PHOFUNDIS CLAMAVI, 
and Other SermoM. Lai^e Crown Svo, cloth, y. □«. 



JOHNSON (EDWIN, M.A.). ANTIQUA HATER: AStndr 

of Cbristuui Origins. Crown Sto, doth. ts. id. 
THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. Demy 8to, 

doth. 151. net, 
JONES ORct. R. CROMPTON). HYUNS OF DUTY AND 

FAITH. Selected and Airangcd. 247 pp. Fcap. Svo, cloth. 

and Edition, y. 6d. 

CHANTS, PSALMS, AND CANTICLES. Selected 

and Pointed for Cbantii^. i8mo, cloth. 11. (td. 

ANTHEHS. With Indexes and References to the Mime. 

iSmo, cloth, ir. yl. 
THE CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. Together in i vol., 

cloth. IS. 

A BOOK OF PRAYER. In Thirty Ordera of Worship, with 

Additional Prayers and Thanksgivings. tSmo, cloth. 2s. id. 
With Chants, in I vol. l8mo, cloth. 31. 

KAUTZSCH (E.). AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT, With Chronological Tables for the History of the 
Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanalion of the Old Testament. 
Reprinted from the " Supplement to the Translation of the Old 
Testament." By E. Kautzsch, Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Halle. Edited by the Author. Translated by John 
Taylor, D.Ut., M.A,, etc Demy Svo, cloth. 6t. 6d. 

"ThLs Engiish tranalalion . . . a lilMlylo prove verj acceplable 10 all those 
students who desire lo sm foi themselves the .icw taken by the 'higher critia ■ 
of the gmwrh of the Old TntamcoC."— Titi Ctiafdian, 

"Dr. Taylor has tendered a gicat servkc to Ihe English realcrg bv bis 
ei«lteot translation of IhLi impottant «a<W—Briiii6 IVidly. 

KEIM'S HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA. 6 vols. 

6s, each. Sit Theological Translation library, Old Series, p, j. 
KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). BIBLICAL HEBREW. tu. 

See p. 34. 
KITTEL (R.). HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. 3 vols. 

lOr. 6d. each. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 5. 
KUENEN (Dr. A.). LECTURES ON NATIONAL AND 

UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. Sit The Hil^rt Lectures, 

P '3- ^ 
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KUENEN (Dr. A.). THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO 
THE FALL OF THE JEWISH STATE. 3 toU. iSi. 

See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
LAKE (Professor KIRSOPP). THE HISTORICAL EVI- 
DENCE FOR THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 

CHRIST. SJ. See Ciown Theoli^cal Library, p. II. 

LEA (HENRY CHARLES, LL.D.). HISTORY OF SAC- 
ERDOTAL CELIBACY IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Third Edition. Thoroughly Revised and ReseL 
3 vols. Medium Svo, cloth, zis. net. 

LOBSTEIN[P.). THE DOGMA OFTHE VIRGIN BIRTH 
OF CHRIST. 3s. See Crown Theological Library, p. 9. 

LODGE (Sir O.). LIFE AND MATTER. An Eipositioii 
of Part of the Philosophy of Science, with Special Reierencea 
to the Influence of Professor Haeckel. Second Edition, with 
an Appendix of Definitions and Explanations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
ai. bd. net. Popular Editioo. Paper cover. 6d. net. 

MACAN (R. W.). THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 
CHRIST, An Essay in Three Chapters. 8vo, cloth. Si. 

MACFIE, 
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MARCHANT (JAMES). THEORIES OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. Crown Svo, stiff covers, 
IS. net ; superior cloth binding, 3/. 

MARTI (KARL). RELIGION OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT, 41. 6d. 5es Crown Thcol^^cal Library, p. II. 

MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr. JAMES). THE RELATION 
BETWEEN ETHICS AND RELIGION. An Address. 
Svo, sewed, is. 

MODERN MATERIALISM: ITS ATTITUDE TO- 
WARDS THEOLOGY. A Critique and Defence. Svo, 
sewed, 21. 6d. 

H^N^GOZ (E,). RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. By E. 
M^nfgoz, Professor of the Faculty of Protestant Theolt^y, Paris. 
Stiff boards, is, net. 

MERCER (Right Rev. I. EDWARD, D.D.). THE SOUL 
OF PROGRESS. Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1007, 
Crown Svo, cloth. 61, For Moorhouse Lectures ifide also Sfephen, 
page 25. 

^■Tobt conerMubled on an eflective and fitihly ihguglit oui eiposureof 
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HITCHELL(R«T.A.F.). HOW TO TEACH THE BIBLE. 

and Edilion, thoroughly leriaed and lesel. Crown S*o, cloth. 

" Tlw kctoM ira Barlwl by much iiBigbi ud DiadsMkiii. TIk book u 
■{III which It HvoLulioiiuy itforin ii a^vxtitd.'—SMulaj' ScAtti Ckrtnieli. 

HONTEFIORE (C G.). ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 



UOSHEH BEN SHESHETH'S COUHENTARY ON 
JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS., with a Translation and Notea, by S. R. Driver. 8vo, 

' MONSTERBERG (Prof. HUGO). THE AMERICANS. 

121. 611!. net. Stt p. 39. 
MESTLE (E). INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL 

CRITICISM OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 

Ste Theological Tnmsblion Library, New Series, p. 6. 
OTTO (R.). NATURALISM AND RELIGION. 6r. Set 

Crown Theotcgical Ijbiaiy, p. 11, 

PERCIVAL (G. H.). THE INCARNATE PURPOSE. 
Essays on the Spiritual Unity of Life. Crown 8vo, doth. is. 6d. 

PERRIN (H. S.l. THE EVOLUTION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

A Renew of Philosophy. Crown Svo, cloth. 61. 
PERSONAL AND FAMILY PRAYERS. Svo, buckram. 

PETERS (JOHN P.). EARLY HEBREW STORY. A 
Study of the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Bockgrouiid 
of the Legends of Israel. 51. Sie Crown Theol<^ical Libcary, 
p. lo. 

PFLEIDERER (Dr. 0.). LECTURES ON THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE APOSTLE PAUL ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. See The 

Hibbeit Lectures, p. 13. 

PAULINISM : A Contribtitioii to the Hutory of Primitm 

Christianity, a vols. lu. Ste Theological Transiatioa Library, 
Old Series, p. S. 

PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE BASIS OF 

ITS HISTORY. 4 voU. 141. See Theolo^cal Tnuulatioo 
Library, Old Series, p, 8. 
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PFLEIDERER (Dr. O.). THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
CONCEPTION OP CHRIST: Its Signiecsnce and 
Value ID the History of Religion, y.Sd. Stt Crown Theo- 
logical Library, p. ID. 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. Vols. I. and II. Demy\ 

8vo, clotb. loi. 6if, net each. &f Theolc^cal Transladon Library, ' 
New Series, p, 2, 

PICTON, (J. ALLANSON, M.A., Lood.]. MAN AND THE 
BIBLE. A Review of the Place of the Bible in Hntnaji 
History. Demy Svo, cloth. 6i. net 

POOLE (REG. LANE). ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDI.dEVAL THOUGHT IN THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF THEOLOGY AND ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL POLITICS. 8vo, cloth. I<w. 6rf. 

PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. 3 vols. I&t. Sa Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 8. 

RENAN (E). ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTI- 
TUTIONS, THOUGHT, AND CULTURE OF ROME 
ON CHRISTIANITY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. See Hibbert Lectures, 
P- >3 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). ON THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectnres, p. 14. 

R^VILLE (A.). THE SONG OF SONGS, CommonhcaUed 
th« Song of Solnnon, or the Canticle. Translated from the 
Fiench. Crown Svo, cloth. 11. 6d. 

ON NATIVE RELIGIONS OF MEXICO AND PERU. 

See Hibbert Lectures, p. 14. 

— PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 
LIGIONS. 6j. See Theolt^ical Translation Library, Old 
Series, p. 8. 

RfeVILLE (JEAN). LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY, 4^. See 

Crown Theol'^ical Library, p, 10. 

RIX (HERBERT). TENT AND TESTAMENT. A Camp- 
ing Tour in Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites. With 
61 Illustrations, Frontispiece, and Maps. Demy Svo, doth. 
St. f>d. net. 

" Hii unmlive of Iravci is that of id iatelligcDt and wen-informed tiavdlcr 
who went without pE«posHuiDiu and was both able and wilJine to weigh 
tvidtnce. . . . Mt. tiw'l conlribulion u onf that must be taicen into accounU' 

''The reiuh u a tboughlfnl, wtll-written, evtn lumed worV, far fioia the 
vain Ducpourinffs of rhe tourisE. The narraiive, tlioiigh heavily charsed with 
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DAWNING FAITH. Crown 8to. 

ROBINSON (ALEX., M.A., RD.). A STUDY OF 
THE SAVIOUR IN THE NEWER LIGHT, and 
Edition. ReviMd and putly re-wiitten. Demy Svo, cloth, ii. net 

OLD AND NEW CERTAINTY OF THE GOSPEL : 

A SVetch. Crown Svo, clolh. 21. 6rf. 

SABATIER (AUGUSTE). THE RELIGIONS OF AU- 
THORITY AND THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 

With a Memoir hy Professor J. Riville. loi. 6rf. Sa Theologi- 
cal TraruUtion Library, New Series, p. 3. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT AND 

ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION j ud RELIGION 
AND MODERN CULTURE. 41. 6d. Stt Crown Theo- 
Ir^cal Library, p. 10. 



CLOSET PRAYERS, Or^^inal And Compiled. iSmo, 



Siford has offeitd lo 



, Wpcrwkdgc of the poinu 

SAVAGE (M. J.). BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 8to, 

clolh. 7s. id. 
SAYCE (A. H.). ON THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 

ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. Stt Hibbert Lectures, 

p. 14. 
SCHRADER (E.). CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS AND 

THE OLD TESTAMENT, a vols. its. Sa Theological 

Tiuislation Library, Old Series, p. S. 

SCHUBERT (HANS VON). OUTLINES OF CHURCH 
HISTORY. See Tlieological Tianslation Library, New Series, 
P-3- 
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SCULLARD (Rev. Prof. H. H., MA., D.D.). EARLY 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS IN THE WEST, FROM 
CLEMENT TO AMBROSE. Large crown 8vo, cioth. fa. 

SEEBERG (R.). THE FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By R. Seebeig, Pro- 
fessor of Syslemitic Theology in Berlin. 51. Sti Crown Theo- 
logical LibiaT7f p. 12. 

SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch). THE SIXTH BOOK 
OF THE SELECT LETTERS OF SEVERUS, 
PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, \a the Syrioc Version of 
AttuuiBSiiiS of Nisibis. Edited and transited by E. W, Brooks. 
Vol. I. (Text}, Part 1, and Vol. II. (TransUtion), Part 1. z voU. 
8vo, ckrth. 4^s. net. Vol. I. (Teil), Part a, and Vol. II. (Trans- 
lation), Part 3. z vols. Sto, cloth. 421-. net. See Text and 
Translation Society, p. 37. 

SHARPE (SAMUEL). CRITICAL NOTES ON THE 
AUTHORISED ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, and Edition. lamo, cloth, is. 6d 



STEPHEN (Rev. Canon REGINALD, M.A). DEMOC- 
RACY AND CHARACTER. Being the Mooihouse Lectures 
for 1908. Crown 8yo, clofb. S^, 

" Csnon Siephcn's book Ii much too cteu and Iboaehlful la be ncglecled in 

Emponant Istuts or politico in a democratic counlry with strong practical commcm 
»nseand Ihf right kind of theoreticm] leaininE." — Atkertaitm. 

THE STATUTES OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Translations of the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Coptic Texts, 
by Rev. G. Horner, M.A. With an Appendix — a recently dis- 
covered variant of the Coptic Teirt. 181. net. 

TAYLER (Rw. JOHN JAMES). AN ATTEMPT TO 
ASCERTAIN THE CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL, especwlly in its Relation to the First Three. 
and Edition. Svo, cloth. 51. 

TAYLOR (Rev. C). THE DIRGE OF COHELETH IN 
ECCLES. XIL DISCUSSED AND LITERALLY 
INTERPRETED. Svo, cloth. 31. 
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TAYLOa {Rer. Dr. I.). THE HASSORETIC TEXT AND 
THE ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
MICAH. Ciown 8to, cloth. 5^. 

Ste a/u Kftulucb, " Outline," p. 30. 

TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with SpccU 
Collects. Svo, cloth, 31. ; 01 33010, clolh, 11. td. 

PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8*0, cloth. Xs. id. 



TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in Siib- 
stAoce from the Commca Prayer for Christiui Wondiqt, 
with a. few additional Prayers for paiticular Days. S*o, 
cloth, is.6d.;ot 33mo, cloth, 11. 



- CAMPBELL (Rer. Canon COLIN, H.A, D.D.). THE 
FIRST THREE GOSPELS IN GREEK. Ananeed in 
pandiri coluDins. and Edition, Revised, Ciown 8to, clolh. 



WEIR (T. H., aD.). A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 

Thoimia H. Weir, Assistant to the Piofessor of Oriental Lan^piages 
in the University of Glasgow. 2nd Editioo, with Additions. 
Crown Svo, cloth. 6s. 

WEIZSACKER (C. von). THE APOSTOLIC AGE. a*ols. 
Demy Svo. aii, Ste Theological Tratislalion Library, New 
Series, p. 6. 

WERNLE (PAUL). THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 3 vols. Svo. 211. Sit Theolc^cal Translation 
Libcajy, New Series, p. 4. 

WICKSTEED (Rev. P. H.). THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HOLLAND, treated with Special 
Reference to the Position and Prospects of the Modem 
Sicbool of Theology. A Report presented to the Hibbert 
Trustees, and published by their direction. Svo, sewed, u. 
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wiitlnga or ihe giuL Apostle hfcve betn shelved a: 
Ihthtlibtr-'-^- -•-- -'-^ -- "•■- --■----. 
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keeping vilh Ihe Tibeial ifaoughi of ID-day. 

Kcheme t^ Rpiritdal thought frQin one or two very flunpic and Klf<<vidt11t 

WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). BOOK OF GENESIS IN 
HEBREW TEXT. With a critically revised Text, ™riou) 
Readings, and Gramniatical and Critical Noles, Demy Svo. 
y.&d. 

BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW TEXT. With a criti- 
cally revised Text, varioug Readings, inclading a new Collation of 
Twenty-e^ht Hebrew MSS., and a Giammatical and Critical 
Comnientary ; to which is appended the ChaldM Targum. Demy 
Svo. jj, bd. 

Demy Sro, 



WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON). THE BOOK OF JOB. A 

new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, Date, 

etc Svo, cloth. 6s. 
WAS ISRAEL EVER IN EGYPT? or, A Loat 

Tradition. By 0. H. Bateson Wr^ht, D.D., Queen's College, 

Oxford ; Headmaster Queen's College, Hong-Kong ; Author of 

"A Critical Revised Trarulation of the Book of Job." Svo, ait 

linen, -js. 6d. 
WRIGHT (W. ALOIS), Edited bv, and Or S. A. HIRSCH. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB. From 

a Hebrew MS, in the University Library, Cambridge^ Med. Svo, 

cloth. 211, net 
ZELLER (E.). CONTENTS AND ORIGIN OF THE 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Sa Theolc^ical TransUtion 

Library, Old Series, p. 8. 
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BACON (ROGER), THE "OPUS MAJUS" OF. Edited, with 
Introduction and Analytical Table, by John Henry Biii^et, Fellow 
of Royal Collie of Physicians, sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 
Complete in 3 vali., JIJ. 6f/. ; VoL HI. sold separately, Ji. 6ii. 



THE PRISON. A Dialogue. Cio«a 8to, parchment $>■ 

THE STATUETTE AND THE BACKGROUND. 

Crown Svo, paichmenL 44. 
COLLINS (F. HA AN EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard CoUios. With a Prebce bj 
Herbert Spencer. 5th Editioti. The Syothetic Philosophy Com- 
pleled, Svo, cloth. lU. 

DRUMHOND (Dr.). PHILO JUDiEUS; or. The Jewiah 
AlexMidruui Philosophy in its Derelopment and Completioa. 

By James Drummond, LL.D., late Principal of Manchester New 
College, Oifotd. 2 vols. Svo, cloth, an. 
HODGSON (S. H.). PHILOSOPHY AND EXPERIENCE. 

An Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society, Svo, 

OF PHILOSOPHY. 



JESUS OR CHRIST? The Hibbert Jounul Supplement for 

1909. Containing Essays by the followiog writers ; — llie late Rev. 
Geo^e Tyrrell, Uie Bishop of Southwark, Professor H, Weinel, 
Professor Percy Gardner, Professor P. Schmiedel, Professor Heniy 
Tones, The Rev. Richard Morris, B.D., Sir Oliver Lodge, Canon H. 
Scott Holland. The Rev. Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J., Professor 
Nathan Soderblom (Upsala), Rev. Principal A. E. Garvie, D.D., 
The Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., The Rev. James Drammond, 
D.D., Professor B. W. Bacon, D.D., Rev. Principal J. E. Car- 
penter, D.D., Mr. James Collier, The Rev. R. Roberts, Super- 
royal Svo, cloth. Sj. net. 
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HACCOLL (HUGH). MAN'S ORIGIN, DESTINY, AND 
DUTY, Crown 8vo, elolh. +i, id. net, 

ProfiwoT A. E. Taylor in Mitui:— "Ob the main iuuo loiolied Ihe 

Boti^ £luff wbich the lecdlaiibt prtia is pioviding u apiiiCua] pttbulom for Ihe 



HONSTERBERG (HUGO, Profenor of PaTChologr ttt 
Mannu-d Unirersitjr). THE AMERICANS. TransUted t^ 



PIKLER ^. 
BELIEI* 

cloth. 41. 6d, 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILOS- 
OPHY. Proceedinga. Vol. I., 4 Nos., 1890-91. Svo, 121. 
Discontinued oftei Vol. III. Pait a. Or each Put sepaiatety. 
Vol. I. No. 1, is. 6d.; No. a, ir. 6d. ; No. 3, Put i, is. 6d. ; 
Part 2, IS. i No. 4, Part r, is. 6d. ; Part a, 21. Vol. II. No. i, 
Part I, II. 60. ; Part a, *J. ; No. a. Part i, Is. 6d. ; I^rt 2, as. ; 
No, 3, Part I, ai.; Part a, as. VoL III, Part i, ai. 60, ; 
Part a, as. NEW SERIES, Vols. I. -IX. Demy 8vo, buckram, 
each lot. 6d. net 



THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. 810, cloth. $1. 
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I. -VI., each 41. ad. net 

SCULLARD (Rev. Prof. H.H., M.A., D.D.). EARLY 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS IN THE WEST, FROM 

CLEMENT TO AMBROSE. LaT){e ciown Svo, clolh. 6t. 

SHEARMAN (A. T., M.A.). THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SYMBOLIC LOGIC. A Critical Hiatorkal StaAj of the 
Logical Calculus. CiownSvo, cloth. Jj. net. 

From tie Cimienli. 

Symbols u representing Tenns aud u lepreaenting fiopositiont 
— Symbols of OpetatioQ— The Process of Solution— Concerni;^ a 
Calculus Based on Intension— -Tbe Doctrines of Jevons and of Mr. 
MacCoU— Latef Logical Docliinea— The Utility of Symbolic 
L^ic. 

"JaHy]eiiinu»<h, ptaHLiilfiuid luod." — Atktmutm. 

SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

a vols, demy 8vo. With forliait*. Popular Edition, lai. fii net 
Library Edition, 281. net. 



1 ii k book Vx all men aod foe all time. In is paga ibe tbinkcr mn 

w only a worthy inajriiatinn, bnt a pOMftly nupnuDC vein of lymfOUhy. 
Laiesman, Ibe lavtDiai, the lilterauur, the Bun oT theory, and Uk niiui of 
■r. will find alilie, within rhs coven of thoe two mimTe toIuoies, an 
ineihaiutible treaiuiy of inleced nA qooMmcl!™ tboachl. There ii 
Jinn And LmtiucIioD for all the world, and an almost indebiable Tasdim- 
of the pklqie itself, oi 



thedignityof its execution, or to the tense of its alnnit 

or to ^e combined attraclion of all ^nt.'^St. Jamit't Ijauiu. 

— A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY— 

VoL I. First Principles. V^tfa an Appendix and a 
Portrait Finally revised. New Edition, large crown Svo, cloth. 
■js.6d. 

Vols. II. and IIL The Principlea of Biolo^. 6th 
Thousand. Svo, cloth. Revised and greaUy enlarged. Vols. I. 
and II. i&i. each. 

Vols. IV. and V. Tbe Prindplea of Psychology. 5th 
Thousand, z vols. Svo, cloth, 361. 

VoL VI. The Principles of SocMogr. Vol. I. Part i, 

The Data of Sociology j Part a, The Inductions of Sociok^y ; 
Part 3, Domestic Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and 
enlaced. Svo, cloth. 3is. 
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A STSTEU OP SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY-Cmrtliraed. 

Vol VII. The Prindplea of Sociology. Vol. II. Part 4, 
CeremonUt Institutions ; Part 5, Political Institutions, yd 
Thousand, 8vq, cloth. iSi. 

VoL VIII. The Prindplea of Sodology. Vol. III. Part 6, 
Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7, Professiooal Instilulions j Part 
8, Industrial Institutions, znd Thousand. 8to, cloth. l6x. 



Vol X. The Prindidei of Ethics. Vol. IL Patt 4, 
Justice ; Part 5. Negative Beneficence ; Part 6, Positive 
Beneficence ; Appendices. Demy 8vo, cloth, izt. 6d. 

Alsa 10 ie had septiriUtly : 

SPENCER (HERBERT). DATA OP ETHICS. Re»et 
" First Principles." Sewed, 21. 6d. 

t of the Principles ol Ethics, znd 

Ollur IVarks. 
- THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Ubraiy Edition (21M 
Thousand), with a Postscript Svo, cloth, loi. id. 



— ESSAYS ; Sdeotific, Political, and Specnlatire. A new 
Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols. Svo, cloth, 
(Each los.) 30J. 



~~ VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Unifonn in Libfary biDdiDg. 
Dem]i Svo, cloth, ^ila^ed Edition. 61. 

— FACTS AND COMMENTS, Demy 8to, cloth. 6s. 

— THE MAN veraua THE STATE. 14th Tbotwaod. 
Sewed. U. 
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6dl 
— DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY! or, Groups of Socio- 
logical Factl. Compiled aod abstracted by Professor D. 
Duncan of Madru, Dr. Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. 
Folio, boards. 

No. I. English. i8j. 

No. a. Ancient American Races, i6i. 

No. 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, PoljnesiAiis. i&. 

No. 4, African Races. i6s. 

No. 5. Asiatic Races. iSr. 

No. 6. American Races. iSi. 

No. 7. Hebrews and Phcenicians. 311. 

No. 8. The French Civilisation. 301. 



/« Prtfaratum. 



Cliinese. Compiled and abstracted by K T. C Werner, 

H.M.'a Consulfli Service, China. 
Ancient Esyptians. 

Hellenic Greeks. By Ker. Dr J. P. MahaSy, and Pro- 
fessor W. A. Golighet, Trinity College, Dublin. 
Helleriistic Greeks. By the same. 

Romans. By Mr B. H. Alton, F.T.CD., and Professor 
W, A. Goligher. 
COLLINS (F. H.). AN EPITOME OF THE SYN- 
THETIC PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howard CoUins. Being 
a D^est of Mr. Herbert Spencer's Works. Sth Edition, the 
Synthetic Philosophy Completed. With a Preface by Herbert 
Spencer. Svo, cloth. lis. 
SPINOZA : Four Essays. By Professors Land, Van Vlolen, and 
Kuno Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited by Professor Knight, of 
St. Andrews. Crown Svo, cloth. Ji. 

STUDIES FROM THE YALE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY. Edited by Professor E. W. Scripture. 
With many Illustrations. Svo, sewed. 4r. id. each net. Vol. L 
1892-93. 100 pages. Vol. II. 1894, 114 pages. Vol. III. 1895, 
no pages. Vol. IV. 1S96, 141 p^es. Vol. V. 1897, 105 pages. 
Vol VL 1898, loj pages. 

WUNDT (WILHELM). OUTLINES OF PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Translated, with the co-operation ot the Author, by 
Charles Hubbard ludd, Ph.D., Instructor in the Weileyan 
University. 3rd Eahi^ed Edition Demy Svo, cloth, is. net. 
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III. Oriental Languages, Literature, 
and History. 

ABHIDHANARATNAHALA (THE) OF HALAYUDHA. 
A Sanskrit VocabaUrf (laopp.). Edited, with a Sanskrit- English 
Glocni7 (180 pp.), 1^ Dr. T. Au&echL Sva, cloth. (Published 
at lit.] 101. 

AVESTI, PAHLAVI, and ANCIENT PERSIAN STUDIES 
in Honour of the late S HAM S-UI^U LAMA DASTUR 
PESHOTANJI BEHRAMJI 5ANJANA, M.A., Ph.D. 

Paper cover, lis. 6d. net; cloth, 131. id. net. 

BERNSTEIN uidKIRSCH. SYRIAC CHRESTOMATHY 
AND LEXICON (Chrestonuttliui Syriacs cuin Lezico). 
3 vols. In I. 8vo, cloth boatdi. 7f. 6d, I. Chrestomathia, 
separately. Sewed. 31. 

DAVIDS {T. W. RHYS). LECTURES ON SOME POINTS 
IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. Su 

The Hibbert Lectures, p. 13. 

DELITZSCH (Prof. P.). ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. V^th 
Ftuad^|:ins, Eieidsea, Glossary, and Biblii^raphy. Translated by 
the Rev. Prot A. R. S. Kennedy. Crown 8vq, cloth. 15^. 

THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED IN THE 

LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 4J. 

BABEL AND BIBLE. S'. See Crawn Theological Xibnir, 

p. 9. 

DILLMANN (A.). ETHIOPIC GRAMMAR. Translated 
from C Bezold'i Second Germaii Edition. By Rev. J. A. 
Crichton, D.D., with Index of Faseages, Philological Tables, etc 
I vol.. Royal 8vo. 25^, net. 

DtPAVAHSA (THE) ; A Buddhist Historical Record in the 
Pali LanKua^e. Edited, with an English Ttanslation, by Dr. 
H. Oldenbe^. 8vo, cloth, ilt. 

Tha "DIpavaintB' b llic mut udcnt liisioriail work otiha CcyloiieK ; i( 
contiuna wi (ccoopl of Ihc culuiudca] hutny at (he Bnddhiit Cbnrch. of the 
CDnvcRion of the CevluieH to the Buddbbt (lilh, ind ol the ukdeDt hiuocy of 
Ceylon. 
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ERMAN'S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. TniuUted, under 
■ Prafetsoi Ernuul's supeiviu«i, by J. H. Bretuted, Profe»oi of 
Egyptology in the Umvenity of Qiioigo. Crown 8to, doth. lb. 

EVANS (GEORGE). AN ESSAY ON ASSVRIOLOGV< 

With 4to Tables of Auyrian Insciipliooi. 8vo, cloth. 5^. 

FAIZULLAH.BHAI (Studkh, B.D.}. A MOSLEM 
PRESENT. Put I., coDtainii^ the bmoui poem of Al-Boiaree. 
With an Ei^lisb Versioi) Mid Notec 8to, doth. 41. 

— AN ESSAY ON THE PRE-ISLAHITIC ARABIC 
POETRY, with special reference to the Sefen Sucpended 
Poems. 8vo, sewed. 4^. 



FRANKFURTER {Dr. O.V HANDBOOK OF PALI : Beioc 
au Elementonr Gmnmar, a Chrestomatlij, and a GkMsarf. 
8vo, doth. lbs. 



HEBREW TEXTS. La^ type. i6nio, doth. 

Genesis, (and Edition. Bier and Dehtnch's Text) 

Job. ri. 



KENNEDY (Re*. JAS.). INTRODUCTION TO BIBLICAL 
HEBREW, preaentinE Graduated Inatmdion in the 
Language of the Old Testament By James Kennedy, B.D., 
Actine Librarian in the New College, and one of the addilional 
Exa.mmeis in Divinity at the University, Edinbu^h. 8vo, doth. 



LYALL (C. J., M.Ay ICC.LE). ANCIENT ARABIAN 
POETRY, CHIEFLY FRiE-ISLAMIC. TranslationB.witta 
an Introduction and Notes. Fcap. 4to, cloth. loi. 6ii. 
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HACHBEROTH ITHIEL. By Yehuda ben Shelomoh Alcharm. 
Edited from the MS. In tb« BodleUn Ubraiy, by Thomu 
Chenery, M.A. 8to, doth. y. 

MILANDA PANHO, THE: Beiof DUIc^roes between King 
MUonda uid the Buddhist Sage Nieasena. The Pali Text, 
edited by V. Trenckner. 440 pp. Sva, sewed, an. Set alst 
"Pali Miscellany," 



MUSS-ARNOLT tW.). A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Asayriui -English— 
Germali). By W. Muss-Arnolt. Completed in 19 p&rts. Each 
5j. net ; or bound in l vols., jf 5 net 

NEW HEBREW SCHOOL of POETS of the SPANISH- 
ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts with Introduction, Notei, 
and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brody, Ph,D., RabU in Nachod 
(BohemU), and K. Albrecbt, Ph.D., Professor in Oldenburg 
(Grand Duchy). English translation of the Introduction, etc., Of 
Mrs Karl Albrectit Cloth, js. 6d. net 

NOLDEKE (THEODOR, Profeasor of Oriental Langnures 
in the UniversitT of Strassbu^). COMPENDIOUS 
SYRIAC GRAMMAR. With a Table of Chaiacters by Julius 



Euting. Translated (with the sanction of the author) froi 
second and improved Geiman Edition by Rev. James A Ciichton, 
D.D. Royal Svo. iS^. net. 

DELECTUS VETERUH CARMINUM ARAB!- 

CORUH GLOSSARIUM CONFECIT A. MULLER. 

Crown Svo, doth. y. 6d. 

NORRIS (E.). ASSYRIAN DICTIONARY. Intended t 
fiiither the Study of the Cuneiform Inn 
Babylonia. Vols, I. to III. 4U1, cloth. 

OLDENBERG (Prof. H.). BUDDHA : His Life, his Doctrine, 
his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldenbcrg, Professor at the 
University of Berlin. Translated by W. Hoey, M.A. Svo, cloth 

gilt. 181. 



NY. By V 
e MiU^ F 



14 Henrietta Street, Corent Garden, Limdon, W.C 
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PLATTS U- TO- A GRAMMAR OP THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE. B]r John T. Platts, Hon. M. A. (OionA Tocher 
of Penuui in the Universty of Oxford ; laie Inipector of Schooli in 
the Central Frorincei of India, Put I. Accidence. Broad crown 
8to. ioi. 6d. 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). LECTURES ON THE RE- 
LIGION OP ANCIENT EGYPT. See Hibbert Lectnrct, 
p. 14- 

SADI. THE GULISTAN (ROSE GARDEN) OF SHAIK 
SADI OF SHIRAZ. A new Edition of the Persian Text, wHb 
a Vocabulaif , hy F. Johnson. Sqaaie royal 8vo, cloth. 151. 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). LECTURES ON THE RELIGIONS 
OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA AND SYRIA. Sa the 
Hibbert Lectures, p, 14. 

SCHRADER (E.). THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT, a vols. in. Stt 

Theological Translation Ldbraiy, Old Seiiea, p. S. 

SHIHAB AL DIN. FUTOH AUHABASHAH ; or, The 

Conquest of A^tainuu " "■ ■ - ■ ■ - 

K&dir B. S&lim B. 'Ulhnrni 
a Arthur Strong. Part I. 

SORENSEN (S., Ph-D.), CompUed by. AN INDEX TO 
THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA. With short 



STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Aiatnc Texts, with translatiiMii of Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Homer, M.A. See p. 15, 

TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Eitablisktd fortJu 
pvrfesi of editing and translating Oritnta! Texts chiefiy prturved 
in the British Museum, 

THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE SELECT LETTERS 
OF SEVERUS, PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH, in 
the Syriac Veraum of Athanaaiua of Nisibis. Edited 
and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. Vol. I. Text, Parts I. 
and II. Vol. II. Translation, Farts I. and II, 841. oeL 

THE CANONS OF ATHANASIUS OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptk. Edited 
and Translated by Prof. W. Riedel {Griefewafa) and W. E. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C 
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TBXr AND TRANSLATION 50CIETV— coaUancd. 
Veluma already isstitd — 

A RABBINIC COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB, contained in a unique US. at Cambridge. 
Edited, with Translation and CommeDtaiy, by W. Aldil 
Wright, LL.D. an. neL 

AN ANCIENT ARMENIAN VERSION OF THE 
APOCALYPSE OF ST JOHN; also THE ARME- 
NIAN TEXTS OF CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, 
SCHOLIA DE INCARNATIONE and EPISTLE 
TO THEODOSIUS UPON EASTER, the former in - 
com pletel)' preserved in Greek, the latter unknown in Giwk 
or Latin. AH edited, with English veriions, etc, by F. C 
Conybeare, formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

REMNANTS OF THE LATER SYRIAC VERSIONS 

OF THE BIBLE. Part I. (Sixth Century), The Four 
Minor Catholic Epistles. Reconstructed Text, with Apparatus 
Ciiticug. Part II. (Seventh Century). Extracts, hitherto un- 
edited, from the Syro-Hexaplar Text of Chronicles, Nehemiah, 
etc. AH edited, with Greek versions, etc, by John Gwynn, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Dublin. 
In the Press. 

THE REFUTATION OF MANI, MARCION, AND 
BARDAISAN OF ST EPHRAIM. Edited by the 
Rev. C. W. Mitchell. 



, and a Chrestomathy, with a Vocabulary. 



14 Henriatbt Street, Coreot Garden, Loodou, W.C 
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IV. Modern Languages & Literature, 

A eampUtt lUl of Metsrt. WiUiamt &■ Jfvrga/t't EAuatiomU Pmtli- 
cation] en Madrm LoKgtu^is may be had en a^plicaiien. 



Tlib aerisa ii equiDT s 



n occuionaJ 
iBcWd being 
dem FnncE 



' — Natismtl Obxertur, 



C0NTE5 MILITAIRES. A. Dutdet ts. 6d. 

" Thue sUries sat nuuily culled ftnn ■ series called Ctnta du Lundi, 
origiMllv eontribated by tlie^r Huthor to Eh« F^taro. Written si lerer heat 
immedialely after the great iZ-ja wax, they show Daudet'A power in many wey> 
at its fajebcit, . . . We thertfbre do more than recommead — we ur^ all 
readers oT Ftench to get tbe st/xvs in vtaie Ibrm, and the pnsGil oiw is both 
good and cheap. "■ — The Sckoelmailer, 

ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Hofcr. y. 

"Tbe series has brongbt Issdaating eaamiilei </ fiction under the wjat of 
Edglisb readers in a neat and handy fona- Bdideg baying tbe militaiY flavour. 



BAYLDON (Rer. C). ICELANDIC GRAUHAR. An 
Eleroentary GiaiamaT of the Old None or Icelandic Langitage. 
8vo, cloth. Js. 6d. 

14 Henrietta Street, Coreat Garden, Loadon, W.C. 
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Edited, with Notes, 
Hints, and Introdaction bf the late James Boi'elle, B.A. (Univ. 
G&IL), Offider d'Acadeoue, Senior Fieoch Master, Dulwich 
CoOege, etc., etc Crovm Svo, cloth. Vol. I. Frederick the 
Great 31. V<d. II. Wanen Hastings, y. VoL ILL Lord 
Oive. 31. 

ilw Victor Hugo, "Les Misirables" and "Notre Dame." 

DELBOS (L.). NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 
AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval Officers and Naval 
CadeU. By Leon Delbo^ M.A., of H.M.S. Britannia, Dait- 
month. ^ Edition, IhorouglUy rerised and considerably 
enlaced, with odditioruJ Plates, Crarwn 8to, cloth. 71. 6d. net. 

THE STUDENT'S GRADUATED FRENCH 

READER. Remodelled and rewritten. Edited, with Notes and 
a Complele Vocabulary. Finit Year— Part I. Anecdotes, Tales, 
and Exercises. Fart li. Tales, Historical Pieces, and Exercises. 
IS. 6d. each. Second Year— Parts I. and II. in the Press. 

EUGENE'S STUDENT'S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an Historical 
Sketch of the Formatioi] of French. For the use of Public 
Schools. With Exercises. By G. Engine- Fasnacht, late French 
Master, Westminster School. 33rd Kdition, thoroughly revised. 
Sqnate crown Svo, cloth, 5^. ; or separately, Giammai, y. ; 
Exercises, is. 6d. 



HAGMANN(J.G.,Ph.D.). REFORM IN PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION. Translated from Second German Edition by R. H. 
Hoar, Ph.D., and Richmond Barker, M.A. Cr. 8vo, cL, 2J. 6d, net. 

HUGO (VICTOR). LES MIS^RABLES : Les Priodpaux 
Episodes. Edited, with Lite and Notes, by the Iste J, Bolelle. 
2 vols. 6th Edition. Crown Svo, cloth. Each 31. 60. 

: NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. Adapted fbr the use of 

. Schools and Colleges. By the late J. Bolelle. a vols, and 
Edition, (^wn Svo, cloth. Each y. 

KYRIAKIDES (A.). MODERN GREEK-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. With a Cypriote Vocabulary. and Edition, 
revised throoghouL - Medium Svo. 930 pages. Qoth. 15/. net. 

14 Henrietta Street, Corait Gwden, London, W.C 
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LBABHAR BREAC. Hw "Speckled Book," otfaenroe rtyled, 
"The Great Book of Don DaSuhie" s a Odlectiao of Kecet in 
Iiiih tnd l^tia, traiucribed towutU the ctoae of the Fa mt ee ii th 
Centoiy. "The oJdect and bett lilih HS. teUling to Ckotdi 
Hilton DOW preteired" ((>. A/rif). Now fint pabiiilKd, froin 
the onginal IIS. in the Rojral Iiiih Academy'i libtaiy. In 
imperial folio, on toned p«ipei> In odc toL, half-calf, £^, 41. 
(aoo copiei oolj printed. ) 

LEABHAR NA H-UIDHRI. A CoUection of Piece* in Prow 
and Vene, in the Iridi Language, tianacribed about A>D. tloo; 
the oldot volume now known eatitel]' in the Inch language, 
and one of the chief lornTiDg oatiTC litenur monnmenti — not 
ecckwaitical — of aneicnt Iieland ; now for the fint time pnb- 
liihed, &om the original in the library of the Rojal Iriih 
Academy, with account of the Manoacnpt, deto^itioa of itt 



LILJA (The Lily). An fcelandie Rel^loni Poem. By E^tetn 
Asgrimion. Edited, with Tiamlation, Motes, and Glosmy, by 
" ^' - Crown 8to, cloth extra. loi. 6dL 



LODGE (Sir O.). SCHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL 

REFORM. A Course of Four Lccturei oD School Curricula 
and Methods, delivered to Secondary Teachen and Teachett in 
Training al Birmingham during Febniaiy 1905. y- 

"-rk. -n.k rS • ••luible icoDadut, irtu doa not poD down for [ha bIu c* 
— -10U3 ro let up M clh i in nor* irorthT in plux of 

E vahunc not only to 1«aclkb« but to hJ] oimxnwd 
-aa^aIIy to the politiciuL Hiif jlo bgnr with 

fliue OE mv KDDOJ aoor noL arcuni oi m bia phLloK^hj — would auk« him fed 
that tbemoretae knon of thcK tbe beliet will he be sble wibIt to hwidle thaw 
otbf n nbout which ha is eliUT ulking evcrr dif ■'— Di Machamaka in Ihi 
Oaify CkremicU. 

HAORL NEW AND COMPLETE MANUAL OP 
MAORI CONVERSATIONS. Contuuine Phrases and 
Diiil<^es on a variety of Topics, together with a few genend 
TUlea of Gmmmm, and a comprehomve Vocabulary. 41-. net. 

5m oJJc Williams. 



NIBELUNGENLIED. " The Pall of the Nibehmgens," other- 
wise "The Book of Kriemhild." An English Ttanalation by 
W. N. LetUom. 5th Editioo. Svo, doth. 51. 

14 HenriettM Street Covent G«d«, Loodoa, W.C 
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OXIRADY (STAHDISK H.). SILVA GAD&LICA (L- 
XXXI.). A Collection of Tales in Irish, with EibocU Ulm- 
Iratiog Persons ftod Pbco. Edited Erom MSS. and tiantbited. 
3 Tols. 1070! 8*0, doth. 43t. Or separately, Vol ]., Irish 
Text ; and Vol. IL, TianslatiaD and Notes. Each -ral an. 

OORDT (J. F. VAN, B.A.). CAPE DUTCH. Phrases and 
Dialogues, with TianslatioQS, preceded by short Gnuninatical 
Notes. Ccown 8vo, doth, at, 6d, net. 

PHILUPPS (V., B.A.). A SHORT SKETCH OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE, tor Schools. By Vivian 
Phillipw, B.A., Assistant Master at Feltes College, Edinbn^h. 
and Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth. 11. 

ROGET O^. P.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 

FRENCH. History, Giammai, Chrestomathy, and Glossaiy, 

3nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6t, 

FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY, UTERA- 

TURE, AND PHILOLOGY. Foi Candidates for Ibe Scotch 
Leaving Certi&cate Examinalions, the vaiioos Univertities Local 
Examinations, and the Army Examinations. 4tb Edition. Ciown 
Svo, doth. $1. 

ROSING (S.). ENGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. New 
Edition. Large Svo, strongly bound, balf-ioan. III. &£ 



SULLIVAN (W. K.). CELTIC STUDIES FROU THE 

GERMAN OF EBEL With an Introduction on the Roots, 

Stems, and Derivatives, and on Case-endings of Noons in the 
Iitdo- European LanguBges. Svo, doth. loi. 

VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 

Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Teireras 
and Salva. Spanish-EngHsh and English-Spanish. 1279 pp., 
triple cdnnuis. 3 vols, in i. Imp. Svo, doth. 341, 

VIGA GLUMS SAGA. Translated bom the Icelandic, with Note* 
and an Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, BarL Fcap. Sro, 
doth. $1. 

WEISSE (T. H.). ELEMENTS OF GERMAN. With a 
Course Of Exercises InsCnicting in Simpler ComposilioD. Crown 
Svo, cloth. 3^. 

14 Hennetta Street, Coreot Gwden, London, W.C 
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EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATING INTO GERBfAN, 
tOtftti to Ua GnmilMr. New EdidoD. Cnwn &ta, doth. 
(Key, J/, net) Ji. &t 

A SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN IDIOMS: being a 

Collectioa of tlw Idioms moat in oae. With Eunmatioo 
Papcn. yd Edition. Qoth. ai. 

WERNERS ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 

DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). By A. Wemer and 
G. Htmt, i6mo, cloth, ii. &£ 



WILLIAMS <Ttae Right Rev. W. I-.D.CL.}. A DICTION- 
ARY OF THE NEW ZEALAND LANGUAGE. 4th 
Edition. Edited by the Right Rev. Bishop W. L. WUliaras, with 
ntuDerons additions and corrections. Detny Sto, cloth. 13^. 6i 

LESSONS IN MAORI. Jid Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

YELLOW BOOK OF LECAN. A Collection of Pieces (Prose 
and Verse) in the Iiisb Longiuige, in pait compiled at the enl a( 
the Fourteenth Centniy ; now loi the first time published from the 
oHginal Manuscript in the library of Trinitv College, Dablin, by 



ZOMPOLIDES (Dr. D.]. A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK ; or, The Greek Lai^iMge of the Present Dsy. 
I. The Elementuy Method. Ciown 8vo, cloth, p. 



14 Hentietts Street, Corent Garden, Loodon, W.C 
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V. Science. 



BASTIAN (H. CHARLTON, M.A., H.D., F.R.S.)> 
STUDIES IN HETEROGENESIS. With 825 Illustta- 

tioQS fiom Pbotomicrt^raphs. Ro]ral Svo, clolh. 311, 6d. 
BENEDICT (F. E., Ph.D.). ELEMENTARY ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS. SmaU Svo. Pages vi-t-Si. 15 lUusUationi. 
4J, 6d. net. 

SERGEY (D. G.). HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL HY- 

GIENE. Small Svo. Pages V+E64. fn.ftd.aeX. 
BILTZ (HENRY). THE PRACTICAL METHODS OF 

DETERMINING MOLECULAR WEIGHTS. Tnuis- 

lated by Jones. Small Svo. Pages viii + 245. 44 Illustratioos. 

Zs.6d.aei. 
BOLTON. HISTORY OF THE THERMOMETER. 

12010. 96 pages. 6 Illustrations. 41. 6d. net. 
BRUCE (ALEX., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E.). A 

TOPOGRAPHICAL ATLAS OF THE SPINAL CORD. 

Fcap. folio, half-leather. £2, 21, net. 
COLBY (ALBERT LADD). REINFORCED CONCRETE 

IN EUROPE. Demy Svo, clolh. i+r. 6d. ml. 
CREIGHTON (CHAa, M.DJ. CANCER AND OTHER 

TUMOURS OF THE BREAST. Researches showii^ 

their true seat and cause. With 34 Lithogtaphic Plates containing 

138 figures from the Author's drawings. Royal Svo, doth. 

i3t. 6d. net 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 

THEORY OF TUBERCULOSIS. By Charles Creighton, 
. M.D., sometime Demonstrator of Anatomy, Canibiidee Medical 

School, author of " Bovine Tuberculosis in Man," etc. Royal Svo, 

cloth. 121. 6d. net. 
CUNNINGHAM MEMOIRS- 

t. Cubic Trtmsfomuitioiis. By John Casey, LL.D. 4to, 

sewed, is. 6d. 

2. On the Lumbar Cuxve in Man and the Apea. By 
D. J. Cnnniwihini, M.D. 13 Plates. 410, sewed. <s, 

3. New Reaeuches on Sun-heat, Terreatrial Radiation, 
etc. By Rev. Samuel Haiiglilon, M.A., M.D. 9 Plates. 4to, 
Mwed. IS. 6d. 

4. DTiiainicB and Modem Geometry. A New Chapter in 
the Theory of Screws. By Sir Robert S. Bait, LL.D. 4to, 

14 HenriettH Street, Corent Garden, London, W.C. 
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CUHNINGHAM MBHOIRS-CmrtlaBad. 

. The Red Stum ObKrvatJoni and CaUkgne. New 



Ek 



Edited by Rev. T. Espb, M.A. 4>o> tewed. 31: 6(1. 
o. un the Hoiphologr of the Dock Tribe and Oie Ank 
Tribe. BfW. K. Pwkcr, F.R.S. 9 FUlea. 4to, sewed. p.6d. 

7. Contribotion to the Snrfece Auatomj of the Cerebnd 
Heminfaeres. By D. J. Cunouighaiii, H.D. With a Chapter 
DpoD Cranio-Cetebial Topography by Victor Hoiiley, M.B., 
F.R.S. 4to, lewed. &s. td. 

8. On Che FUoden Petrie Pepyri. Part I. Oat of Print. 

9. On tiie Flinden Petrie P^^ri. Fait II. mth 18 Auto- 
type*. 4to, lewed. 42J. net. Appendix to 8 and 9, S». net. 

10. Tne Decoratire Art of Briluh New Guinee. A Study 
in Papoan EthooKratAy. By Alfred C Haddon, VLA. With 
13 Plates, and nomerooi othei lUiutratiooi. 4to, lewed. 141. net. 

It. On the Plinden Petrie Pxpyii Wth Tnmcriptions, 
CommcDtariet, and Index. By John P. Maha^, D.D., and Prot 
J, Gilbert Smyly. With J Autotypes. 4to, sewed. 421. net 

EMERY (F. B^ M.A.). ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
With nameroDB Illiutrations. 8j. 6d. neL 

ENGELHARDT (V.). THE ELECTROLYSIS OF 
WATER. Svo. Pages x+ 140. 90 lUuitrations. 51, net 

FISCHER (Prof. EHIU of Berlin UnimntM. INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE PREPARATION OF ORGANIC 
COMPOUNDS. TransUted with the author's sanction from 
the new Geiman edition by R. V. Stanford, B.Sc, Ph.D. With 
figures in the text. Crown Svo, cloth, us. net, 

HANTZSCH (A.). ELEMENTS OF STEREOCHEM- 
ISTRY. TraiuUtol by Wolf. i3mo. Pages viii-i-ao6. a6 
F^^res. 61. 6d. net. 

HARDY. ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
Svo. Pages iv-t- 365. 163 Fignies. %s. 6d. net, 

INFINITESIMALS AND LIMITS. Sm. lamo, paper. 

22 pp. 6 Fignres. u. neL 

HARNACK (AXELl INTRODUCTION TO THE ELE- 
MENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. From the Gennan. Royal 8vo, cloth, lot. 60. 

HART (EDWARD, Ph.D.). CHEMISTRY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. SmaU i3nio. 

Vi^ I. InoTEKiuc. Pages viii-M88. 55 Illustrations and 2 

Plates. Fourth Edition. 4^. 6d. net. 
Vol 11. Organic. Pages iv+9S. it Illnstntitms. oi. net 
Vol. III. Expetimenta. Separately. 60 page*, ir. net. 

SECOND YEAR CHEMISTRY. SmaU lamo. 165 pages. 

31 Illustrations. J^, net. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Ganlen, London, W.C. 
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HOFF (I. H. VAN'T). STUDIES IN CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS. Revised and enisled by Di. Ernst Cohen, 
Assistant in the Chemical Laboratoty <^ the UnivetEity of AmsUr- 



HORNELL (TAMES, F.L.S.). REPORT TO THE 
GOVERNMENT OF BARODA ON THE MARINE 
ZOOLOGY OF OKHAMANDAL IN KATTIAWAR 
With SupplementHy Reports on Specul Groups by other 
Zook^fista. Demy 4to, cloth, with full'page Plates. Part I. 
IJJ. net. 

CHEMISTRY FOR 
_ _ _ . . ._ ... By Jas. Lewis Howe, 

Washington and Lee University. Being a Second Edition of 
" Ino^anic Chemistry accoidiog to the Peiiodic Law." By 
F. P. Venable and J, U Howe. Demy 8»o, cloth. lu. 6d. net. 

JOHNSTONE (J.). BRITISH FISHERIES: Tbeir Ad- 
ministration scd theiT Problems, A <hi^ account of the 
Origin and Growth of Btitiib Sea Fisheiy Authorities and Regu- 
lations. lOT. 6(f. net. 

, SHARE-). SURGICAL ANATOMY OF 
ISE. To be completed Jn 4 Parts. With above 100 
tlluMralions, a namber being in colour. Part I. Head and Neck. 
Part II. Fore Limb. Part III. Hind Limb. Price per part, 151, 
net, sewed; cloth, i6t. 6d. net 

LIFE-SIZE MODELS, lUnstratiiig: the Superficial 

AoAtom; of the Limbs of the Hone, Price per set c^ four 
modeU, j£2i ; or sepoiatcly^Fore Limb, Inner and Onter 
Aspects, £6, 161. 6d. each; Hind Limb, Inner and Onter 
A^kects, £6, 61. each. 

JONES. THE FREEZING POINT, BOILING POINT, 
AND CONDUCTIVITY METHODS. lamo. Pages 
vii + 64. 14 Illustrations. ^. net 

JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botanf. At 
various pricea. Index to Journal (Botany), aas. ZwAogj, At 
various prices. Geneml Index to the first 3o volt, of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoolc^cal portioD of the Proceedii^, acu. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containii^ its transactions and Proceedir^, with 
other Microscopical information. Bi-monthly, Previous to 1893 
at various prices ; after that date bi-monthly, each 6j. net. 

JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-36, u. net; Noa. 37-3>. at. td. net. 1893, 
No. 33, and following Nos., half-yearly, y, 6d. net 

14 Henrietta Street, Corcnt Garden, London, W.C 
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LANDOLT (Df. HANSL THE OPTICAL ROTATING 
POWER OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES AND ITS 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 8vo. Pp. xri+751. 83 
lUustrMioDt. jiJ-. 6ii. net. 

LEAVENWORTH (Prof. W. S., U.Sc.). INORGANIC 
QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS FOR AD- 
VANCED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Svo. F!«m 
vi + iS4. 61. W. net. 

LEBLANC (Dr. MAXV THE PRODUCTION OF 
CHROMIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS BY THE AID 
OFTHEELECTRICCURRENT. Svo. laapages. s^.net. 

LIVERPOOL BCARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited bf W. A. Heidntan, 
D.Sc, F.R.S. AlldemySvo, stiffboards. 

I. Asddia. By W. A. Herdman, With 5 Plates. Price xi. net. 
a. Cardium. By J, johnstooe, Fisheries Assistant, Univeiwly 
CoUwe, IJveipooL With 7 Pbtes. Price 2^. 6i£ net 

Echmns. 67 Herbeit Clifton Chadwick, Cnralat of the Port 
Biokigickl Statiim. With 5 Plates. Priced 
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Beyer Professor of Zooli^y in Owens Collie, Muichester. With 
3 Plates. Price is. 6d. net. 

6. Lepeophtheinis Mid LeraeiL By Andrew Scott, Re^dent 
Fisheries Assistant at the Pee! Hatchery. With 5 Plates, ai. net 

7. Lineua. By R. C Ponnett, B.A., with 4 PUIes. if. net. 

8. PleuTOnectes. By Frank J. Cole, Jesot CoUege, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Denkonstrator M Zo<doey, 
University, Liverpool, and James Johnstooe, R Sc Lcoid., Fisheries 
Assistant, University, liverpooL With 11 Phtes. 71. net 

9. Choudnu. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Man- 
chester, With 7 Plates. 21. 6d. net. 

10. Patella (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zooli^ in the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, and H. J. Flenre, B.Sc, Fellow of the 
University of Wales. With 4 Plates, ai. &£ net. 

11. Arentcola (the Lu^-Wonn). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
I^ectuier in Invertebrate Zoology in the Univernty of Edinbaigh. 
With S Plates. Price 4^. 6d. net 

13. GMmnams. By Mai^^aret Ciissans, B.Sc., Zoolt^ical 
Department, University of Liverpool. With 4 Plates, 3i. net. 

13. Anurida. By A. D. Inims, B.Sc. (Load.). With 7 
Plates. Price 41. net. 

14. Ligw- By C. Gordon Hewitt, B.Sc, Demonttntor in 
Zoolcgyi University of Manchester. With 4 Plates, as, net 
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LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE HBMOtltS-^:«t4. 

15. Antedon. By Heibeil Qifton Chadwick. With 7 Plates, 
ii. 6d. net. 

16. Cancer. Bj Joseph Pearson, M.Sc, .DetnanttratoT ia 
TxxAogv, University of Liverpool. With ij Plates. 6s. 6d. net. 

17. Pectaa. By W. J. Dakin, M.Sc. With 9 plates. 41. 6d. 

18. Eledone. By Anoic Iigrove, M.Sc. With lO pJatea. 

19. PolTcbod Larvae. By F. H. Gravely, M.Sc With 4 
plates, it. td. net 



HACPIE (RONALD C, H.A., M.B.). SCIENCE, HAT- 
TER, AND IMMORTALITY, down Svo, cloth, ^t. net 



HEADE {RICHARD K., B.Sc) CHEMIST'S POCKET 
MANUAL. i6ino. Leather. Pockel Edition. Pages vii + 304. 
Out of Print. St. 6d. nel. 

PORTLAND CEMENT: ITS COMPOSITION, RAW 

MATERIALS, MANUFACTURE, TESTING, AND 
ANALYSIS. Second Edition. With 100 Illustrations. 14^. bd. 
net 

HOISSON (HENRI). THE ELECTRIC FURNACE. Svo. 
P^es x + 305. 41 Illustrations. loi. 6d. net. 

NISSENSON. THE ARRANGEMENTS OF ELECTRO- 
LYTIC LABORATORIES. 8vo. 81 p^es. 53 Ilhistra- 

NOYES (ARTHUR A., PkD.) ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
FORTHE LABORATORY. Small i2mo. I^ea ui + 357. 

82 Illustrations, 6s. 6d. net. 

and HULLIKEN (SAMUEL P., Ph.D.). LABORA- 
TORY EXPERIMENTS ON CLASS REACTIONS 
AND IDENTIFICATION OF ORGANIC SUB- 
STANCES. Svo. Si pp. is. Del. 
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PHILLIPSfPRANCISC.)- METHODS FOR THE ANALY- 
SIS OF ORES, PIG IRON AND STEEL. Second 
Edition. 8to. FBget viii + 1 7a ] IllottnUiooi. 41. 6d. net 

PIDDINGTON (HENRY). THE SAILORS' HORN-BOOK 
FOR THE LAW OF STORMS. Beioe t. Pmcticil Eipod- 
tloo of the Theory of the Law of Stormi, uid iU nsei to Muinen of 
■11 OuKi in all Farti of the Woild. Shown iif tnniparent StonD 
CMdi vA ntefiil L«uot». 7th Ed. Demy 8to, cloth. lOi. 6d. 

PRAY (Dr.). ASTIGMATIC LETTERS. Printed on HiU- 
boud, sue 12 by 14 incbet. u. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 
No. t, 1905. Ciown 4to, clotb. loi. net 



Demy 8to, cloth, ^s. 6d. 

RAY (Prof. P. C). A HISTORY OF HINDU CHEMISTRY 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE MIDDLE 
OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY A.D. With Sanskrit 
Teits, Variants, Tramlation, and Illastrations, Vol. I. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlacsed. Crown 8vo. lor. &£ net 
Vol. II. Cloth. loi. 6d. ml. 

SANG'S LOGARITHMS. A new Table of Seren-pl»x Loga- 
rithms of all Numbers continaouily up to 300,000. and Edition. 
Royal Svo, cloth, an, 

SCHREBER (D. G. H.). MEDICAL INDOOR GYMNAS- 
TICS, or a System of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be 
practised anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, t>y young and 
old of either lei, for the preserralion of health and general activity. 
Revised and Supplemoited by Radolf Giaefe, M.D. With a 
la^ plate and 45 itlustratioas in the text Royal 8vo, cloth. 
y. net 

" The eicrdso dncribed, when eScienlly UKd, will undoulMcdly be of valui 
in IbvagthcninlE uid devftlopine; the muscular system. The descriptionH of the 
«x«diei and tbe fig:iites id the lert mte uceLLent." — Pkyvkian and SumoiL 

" Well vorthy of theftttentionoTtbaAcwbagD in foi Kfnlar physic^ train- 
ing at a meKU for (he prescrvjulon of he^ih."-^coismait, 

SCHROEN fL.). SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS OF 
NUMBERS from I to 108,000, Mid of Sines, Cosines, 
Tuigaats, CotHUgeuta to ever; 10 Seconds of the Qnad- 
rant With a Table of Proportional Parts. By Dt. Ludw^ 
Schroen, Director of the Observatcsy of Jena, etc., etc 5tfa 
Edition, corrected and stereotyped. With a description of the 
Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in University 
Collie, London. Imp. 8vo, cloth, printed on light green paper. 
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SEGER. COLLECTED WRITINGS OP MERMAN 
AUGUST SEGER. (Papers on Muiuf&cture of Pottery.) 

a voli. Laige 8yo. £3, 31. net per Bel j per volume, 31J. 6d. 

SNELLEN'S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best T^pet 
for the Determinatioa of the Acnteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
coDiidembl]' anemented and improved Svo, sewed. 4^. Single 
Sheets: ETB, MOV, B D E, UJ Ul UI, and Luge Clock Sheet 
&i. each. Snuitl aock Sheet and R T V Z. 4d. each. 

SNYDER (HARRY, B.Sc). SOILS AND FERTILISERS. 
Second Edition. Sra, Pages x + tg4. 1 Plate. 40 Illustrations. 
6t. 6d. net 

SONHTAG (C. O.). A POCKET FLORA OF EDIN- 
BURGH AND THE SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 
A Collectian and full Description of all Phaneroeami 



Lite C. O. Sonntag, the Royal Hi§h School, Edbbu^h ; formerly 
Secretary of the MictoscopicaJ Society of Glasgow, etc. Fcap. Svo, 
Hmp ctotb, loood conien, with Map of the Enviroos of Edinburgh. 
ii.6d.att. 

STILLMAN (THOS. B., M.Sc., PIlD.). ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY. Tlurd Edition. Svo. Pi^ea 1 + 597. 139 
niustntion*. I^r. net. 



TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
EDINBURGH. Vol. XXXVIII. Part i, 4Q1. Part 3, 351. 
Part 3, 301. Part 4. Jt. 6d. Vol XXXIX. Part l, yu. Part 
3,191. Part3, 45J. Fart4, 9t. Vol XL. Part i, 3J1. Parti, 
331. 6d. Part 3, 3&1. Part 4, 30j. Vol XLI. Part i, aai. 
Part 3, 39X. dd. Part 3. 451. Vol. XLII. 431. Vol XLIJI. 42^. 
Vol XLV. Part I, 391. Part 3, 37J. Part 3, 331. gd. Part 4, 
4i, 6A Vol. XLVI. Part I, aiJ. loaL Part 3, 15J. 8rf. Part 3, 
Vjs. yi, Genenl Index to First Thirty-fbui Volumes (1783- 
18SS), with History of the Institution. 4to, cloth. 211. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN. Vols. I.-XX. 4I0. ^33, 51. W. Vols. XXL- 
XXXL Various prices. 
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VEGA. LOGARITHMIC TABLES OP NUMBERS AND 
TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTION^. TnuisUtcd bom 
the 4«h, or Dr. Brcmiker's Edition, Ihoioughly revised and en- 
larged. 1^ W, L. F. rischei, M.A., F.K.S., FeUow of Clare 
Collie, Cambiidge ; Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
UniveisityofSl. Andrem. 7Sth Stereotyped Edition. K«y«18To, 
cloth, js. 

VENABLE (T. C, Ph.1 

THE PERIODIC 1 

Illustiated. loi. 6d. net. 
THE STUDY OP THE ATOM. i*ma Pages vi+J9a 

&. &/. DeL 

ud HOWE. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY ACCORD- 
ING TO THE PERIODIC LAW. Second Edition. Set 
under Howe, p, 45. 

WILEY {HAHVEYW.,A.M.,Pb.D.). PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. jvoUSvo. New Edition in preparation. Vol.1. 
Soils. Ready. 181. net. Vol. II. FertUweTs. 

WYSOR (HENRY, B,S., AsuUnt ProfeMor of AiwlniaU 
Otemistrr, La&Tctte ColleKc). METALLURGY; A 
Condensed Treatise. Demy 8vo, cloth. 111. &/. net. 
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VI, Miscellaneous. 

ANTHROPOLOGY— SOCIOLOGY—MYTHOLOGY— 
BIBLIOGRAPHY— BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 

AVEBURY (Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S., ete.) (Sir John Lubbock). 
PREHISTORIC TIMES, ns lUustrsted by Ancient Re- 
ttuuns and the Manners and Customa of Modern Savages. 

6th Edition, revised, with 239 Illustrations, a laige number of 
which ate specially prepared for this Editioa. Demy 8to, clolh, 
gilt tops, lis. 



■'Toanronew 
of knolrledEe on 


wishes to obuJn a succinct conspectus ol the pieseal 
he subject of early msn, we recommtnd the perusal sf 
mie."-/«r. Bril. Arri^g. A,^. *^ 


thi^ 


ctterptui. Lord Avtbuty ii to be congniCulued at 


reached a >i>th edition is 
Thtnuny Hid beautiful 
the pkin hui acenmle 
the new edition, whioh 
nvesligation by cultured 



" II is oecesiiry to conpaie the present nJnme wilb the fifth edition in 
order to see bow mudi it has been unproved. The illustralKUU to this >irtb 
edidon are immeauuably superior to the 6ilh."—K<UB}lid^. 

BLACKBURN (HELEN). WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE. A 
Record of the Women's Saflrage Movement in the Britiih Isles, 
with a Biographical Sketch of Miss Becker. Portraits. Ciown Evo, 
cloth. 61. 



CATALOGUE OP THE LONDON LIBRARY, St James's 
Square. By C. T. Hagberg Wright, LUD., etc nv+l6a6 pp. 
4ta, cloth. 4Z1. net. Sapplement I., 1903-3. Buckram, i vol., 
196pp. Ks. net. Supplement II. igSpp, 1903-4. Buckram. 



196pp. S^. net. Supplement II. 
5», net. SnpplemeDt IV. 1905^ 

" The present catalogue is cosentiallT a working cataloEue- . . . The genenU 
terel ol accuracy in Ihe prinline and editlBE of Ihe work appear! 10 ui to be an 
unusually hi^ one. . . . We neaxtily applaud the work, both as a landman 
in library lane, and as a tnoniuncDt standinc upon a firm (bundation of its own." 



—Till Tim 
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Mosses of Slesvig. 33 PUlei (giving repieientations of upwards of 
a thousand objects), Maps, and numerous oth«t Illnstralion* oa 
wood. i8£6. 4to, cloth. 311. 6ii. 

GOLDAHHER (H.). THE KINDERGARTEN. A Giude 
to Frobel's Method of Education. 2 vols, in 1. 130 pp. of lUnt- 
Crationi. 8vo, cloth, icu. 6rf. 

GRIEBEN'S ENGLISH GUIDES. Practic*] and handy ; die, 
suitable foi the pocket, 61 x 4}, and bound in cloth, 

SwitzerUn± A practical guide with seven map*. Ctoth. 
31. ru/. Ready. 

Normiy wad CopenfajiKen. With mi maps. Cloth. 3/. mi. 
Ready. 

Oatend and other Beipnm WKtciinE PUce*. With two 
mips. Cloth, ij. 6d. atl. Ready. 

Lakes of NoiHierii Italy. With maps. Cloth. 3^. tut. 
Ready. 

The Rhine. With maps. Cloth, jr. net. In the press. 

Nortli Sea Watering Places. Cloth, y. net. In the pien. 

Be^tun. With maps. Cloth. 31. lut. In the press. 

Brussels and the Universal Exhibition 1910. With maps. 
Cloth. IS. 6d. ml. In the press. 

Holland. With maps. Ctoth. 31. tut. In the press. 

The Riviera. With maps. Cloth. 31. mt. In the press. 

Dresden and Environs. With maps, Clolb. U. 6d. net. 
In the press. 



Hiiu uii LUC ]iriiiL:j|»u cuHjuiUh vuj. 1. ^3 rarur vol. 11. ^3 runn), 
Vol. III. (3 Parts), Vol. IV. (I Part). Royal 8vo, sewed. 
£2. as. net. 

HERBERT (Hon. A.). THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION TO EXAMINATION. Letters from "All SoiIe and 
Conditions of Men." Edited by Anberoo Herbert. Half-cloth 

and WAGER (HAROLD). BAD AIR AND BAD 

HEALTH. Dedicated to Professor Clifford Allbutt. Reprinted 
from the " Contemporary Review." Svo, cloth, i^. 6<i. ; sewed, 11. 

14 Henrietta Stnet, Corent Garden, Loodoo, W.C. 
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JOHNSON (R). THE RISE OF ENGLISH CULTURE. 
With a biief account of tb« Author's life and Writings. Detaj 
8vo, doth. 15^. net 

KIEPERT-S NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps of 
the Ancient Woild, for Schools and Colleges. Third hundred 
thousand. I3th Editbn, with a complete Get^raphic^ Index. 
Folio, boards. 61. Strongly bound in cloth. 31. 6a. 

WALL-MAPS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD— 

Wftll-map of Ancient Italy. Italia antiqua. For the study of 
Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale I : Soo.ooa Mounted 
QD rollers, varnished. SCu. 

General Wall-map of the Old World. Tabula orbis terramm 
antiqni ad illustrandam potissimum antiquissimi xvi usque ad Alex- 
andrum M. hisloriam. For the study of ancient history, espe- 
ciaJly the history of the. Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes. 
Persians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Phc^iiciajiS, etc 
Scale I ; 5,400,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished, aoi. 

Genera] Wall-map of the Roman Empire:. Imperii Romani 
tabula gei^raphica. For the study of the development of the Roman 
Empire. Scale 1 : 300,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 241, 
gnitimarum 
, . etc. Scale 
With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 
Mounted on rollers, varnished. tS.i. 



U-mu of 

iim tabula. 



Wall-Map of Ganl, with portiona of Andmt Britain and 
Ancient Gennauj, GalliEC Cisalpime et Transalpine cum parti- 
bus BriUnnis et GermaniK tabula. For the study of Gesai, 
Justinian, Ijvy, Tacitus, etc Scale I : 1,000,000. Mounted on 
rollers and vamished. 34/. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Asia Minor. Asise Minotis Antiquse 
Tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, etc. Scale i : 800,000. Hount^ on rollers and var- 
nished, aoj*. 
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S4 WILLIAMS A NORGATVS 

LONDON LIBRARY SUBJECT INDEX To be Uwed about 
the end of Noreniber. A quuto volame of tbool 1200 pages in 
tbrce coluQuii, txjund in buckram. 3IT. 6d. tut. 
Opiniant efume ef these whs havt read tkrtmgh tht prMf-sketIs : 

" . , . HvadmutioD for tbc ladn iocrcua dut)*' ■ . ."— FiofeiBgr Bust, 
Rcclu Piolwiiir oT Modao Hiilcry. Cunbridga. 

"' - , t r«fil oeruin that Ihii Ifbdu wiLL becofDC a ituidiird book ofnfflTficfl, 
KARnsOH. * "*** '" ™^ "" =="■■■■ 'uu>«»ic 

"... Thit lodci irill hiTE a lEgnal edDcuionnI vilui. Tliac devr wu ■ 
raace of work bHHr woi Ih doidg « or, 1 Ibinkt better done. , , /' — Dr Wakd, 
MuiD of PctcrhouM, Cambridge. 

". ■ . A( br u I Iwve h«i tbg prooTilmti I am utiiGcd that tbs new 
Subject Indei <rill be one of tlis belt Oulogaei of tbc kJad ever produced. 

"... ThQ ipAciineii page u exceedingly neat. A good CaUlogoe b one of 



MARCKS (ERICH, -. 

- ENGLAND AND GERMANY: 



nnvkkJ ^A^fVi^n* l-JUAVsavt u 

Univernty of Leipiie). ENGI 
Their ReUtioiu in tbe Great ( 
iSOO-igoa Demy 8to, stiff w 



RING OF POPE XYSTUS, THE. A Collection of Aphorisms 
and Short Sayings in use amoog the CbristiBn Cominiinities as 
early as the Second Ceotuiy of our Era. There is no question that 
it was widely read, for Latin, Syriac, and Coptic veraioni are 
known besides in the original Greek. The original Greek was 
discovered at the end of last century, and is now translated into 
English for the first time. Beautifully printed on handmade paper, 
and bound suitable for presentation. 

SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL 
REMUNERATION. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, li. 6d. Popular Edition, 3/. 6d. 

" In its DBw JIB b itfl old form the hook a well Digb indispcnsabJe to tbc 
BindoiE wbo doirs to gee boetlc inught into tbc actual beta about the various 
methods of induitrial lemuneTBtion, and Ibe di^ee of success with which Iheji 
have been applied in Iht vaiioM liado. "—ManthttUr GnBrdiiH. 

" MoR DKful Iban ever to Ih« itudents of Ibe labour problem."— /'sA'^a/ 

SPENCER (HERBERT). AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Su 

P30 ^_____ ^_ 

14 HenriottK SUMt. Cnut Garden, LondMi, W.C. 
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— STUDY OF SOCIOLOOY. Sap. 31. 

> DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. J«p. 31. 

STEPHENS (GEORGE). PROFESSOR BUGGE'S 
STUDIES ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY EX- 
AMINED. IllustratioDS. 8vo, cloth. &. 

THE RUNES, WHENCE CAME THEY? 410, sewed. 



VEILED FIGURE (THE), and Other Poems. La^e post 8vo, 
buckram, gilt, cover deseed liy Mr. T. Btake Wi^man. 
as. 6J. 

VYNNE (NORA) and HELEN BLACKBURN, and with 
the Auiatance of H. W. ALLASON. WOMEN UNDER 
THE FACTORY ACTS. I'ort i. Position of the Employer. 
Fait 3. Position of the Employed. Crown 8vo, cloth, ti. net. 

WELD (A. G.). GLIMPSES OP TENNYSON AND OF 
SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. With an Appendix by the Ute 
Bertram Tennyson. Illuslcaled wilh Portraits in photogmvuie 
and coJonr, and with a hcstmile of a MS. poem. Fcap. Svu, 
art linen. 41. 60. net. 

" Hiii i> ■ ddlfhlfiil tittle book, nrriilea by ode wtiD bus all Ibe quilificMioni 
fartbe taak — tbcDpponunLIiesofauervaIiga,Uieint«EesIof idatiojuhip^Ajid the 

but ODly 10 give luch m dcBcripIion as will tta6 our r^en to it''^SfiKtaior. 

" Everyone vho nadi Che bocdi vUI nndenUod TeDoysop ■ linle belter, 
■nd many Will view him in a new aspect for the first liuie,"— £>ii//f ChrmlcU. 

"It uquilc woitbyafaplaceiidebybde with the Urger ^ Life.'" — Giatgata 
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WILLIAMS AND HORGATE'S 



LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND 

TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS 

OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

PUBLISHED BY WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 



THE HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Qmrferl; Renew of 
Rdigioa, Tbeolo^, Mid PbilcMopliy. Single numbers, as. 6d. 
net Subscription, toi. petannam, post free. 

JOURNAL OF THE FEDERATED UALAV STATES 
MUSEUMS. JssaeA iju&rtcTly. Single numbers, u. 6d. net. 
Subscription, 51. pec aDDum. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 

SOCIETY, coDUining its TranEactions and Proceedii^s, with 
other Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly, fit, net. Yearly 
tuliacriptions, 371. &£, port free. 

JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 

CLUB. Issaed half-yearly, April and November. I^ce y. fid. 
net. Ji. 6d. per annum, post bee. 

LINNEAH SOCIETY OF LONDON. Journal of Botany and 
Jounml of Zoology, published irr^ularlyat nrioits prices. Alio 
Transactions, publilhed irregularly. 



LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 

Meniuirs. I. -XIX. already pablished at vaiioui prices. Fauna of 
Liverpool Bay. FifUi Report writtei by Hembers of the Com- 
mittee and other Naturalists. Cloth, is. 6d. net. Su p. 47. 



ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. Tnuunctioos and Proceedings 
issued irregularly ; prices vary. Cunniivham Memoirs, Vou. 
I.-XI. already issued at various prices, l^de pp. 43-44. 
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INDEX UNDER AUTHORS & TITLES 

Belicb aboul the Bible. M. J. Savige, 14. - 
Bcnedii:!, F. E. Orguic AlwlTai, 43. 
Bagtj, D. G. Pnclia] H)>|[kih, 43. 
BemiuiD rnnii Kjnch. Syrinc Chrfilnmtby, 

ii and EvolutHO of 



AcBofllMApaitlES. AdoirHi 
Addis, W. E. Htbrtw Rdigio 
Ancidca. Tr— " 

A1<^OTUum, ^mEt L. 

Atlin, Rev. Thos. UntveruliunASKiIni, 14' 

Allcw E. H. Rdtnau, j3. 

Alvielln, Cooni Goblet D'. CanlempanuT 

EvohilioD oT ReligjoDi Thougbt, ii. 
AIviell>, CoumGoQetD'. IdeaoTGod, 
"" ■■ •■■iiulHrberg,a( 

--. y- Km W- 

nt Aurna, Religion at. Saycet 14. 
ADvnDt Beypdans, 31. 
Aocieni WoiU, Wall Mapa of ifae, 13. 
Anglicuk libenliBia, 11. 
AnnouUed TeiU. Goelhe.jo. 
Antedon. f-A L.M.B.C Memo!™, 46. 
Antbenu. Rev. R. CtokHih] Jooes, ao. 
Antiqua Mater. Edwin Jobneon, :io. 
AnoHda. Fu& L.M.B.a MemoSrs, 46. 
Apoculypae. Bkek, ), 
ApocjUrpfleorSt lMuif^7. 
ApcdiHHic^ Ihe NewTeel. E. F. Scoct, is. 
Apotde Paul, tbe, Lectuieion. PflcideRr, 13. 
ApoMObc Ace, Tbe. ChI van Weiuacker, 6. 
AraUan Poetiy, Ancient, 34. 
Annicota. F^L.H.B.C. Hemoin, 46. 
AtpimentorAdaptalion. Rev.G.Haulow, t8. 
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